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NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 12 OCTOBER. 


Kine Lovis Paruirrr is sojourning with Queen 
Victoria at Windsor Castle. It was said last year, 
when our queen’s visit to France was mentioned, 
that she could not go because the French would 
get up some insulting if not more dangerous man- 
ifestation. She did go. It was then said that 
Louis Philippe would return the visit; and the 
interval has been spent in hunting out proofs that 
it would be impossible for him to do so. Tahiti, 
Morocco, and many other things were pointed at 
as insuperable obstacles. He has come. Is it 
that Louis Philippe and Victoria are such fast 
friends that England and France matter little as 
impediments to their meeting? or is it that Eng- 
land and France are not at all so hostile as some 
melodramatic writers would fancy? That is the 
fact, whatever the force of attraction that draws 
the crowned friends together. The reception of 
Louis Philippe at Portsmouth was imposing in 
the naval grandeurs, devised officially ; but it was 
more impressive in the display of popular feeling ; 
the people pressed forward in such weight of 
numbers and so eagerly that they out-stepped the 
advance of government; the very fleet that marked 
his path into the harbor, was half composed of 
volunteers ; and the voices of the multitude took 
the word of welcome out of the cannon’s mouth. 
It may be said that the ready hilarity of English 
sighiseers does not mean much: but that is the 
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very thing; the English people have no settled 
cena on foreign policy; they are ready to 
shout a joyous hail to whatever comes in friendly 
guise from France ; what prepossession they have 
is favorable to Louis Philippe—as an old guest 
of England, who remembers in his exaltation 
the asylum of his adversity—as King of the 
French—as the principal conservator of peace in 


Europe. Their first words of greeting uttered by , 


their civic representatives, and uttered while the 
peaceful thunder of naval pomp harmlessly called 


to mind England’s might, mingled with welcome 


the praise of peace. Louis Philippe responded 
with a new emphatic declaration of his pacific 
faith, in that reply to the formal address which, he 
said, was only written in his heart: the words are 
eagerly caught up by the civic representatives of 
the capital. Louis Philippe is a man to remem- 
ber that display of naval power and that universal 
echo of peace. Having delighted the Portsmouth 
folks with his fluent English, his topographic re- 
miniscences, and his easy, friendly manners, he 
posted to Windsor, surprising railway engineers 
and loungers by his unfailing politeness even 
when almost out of public sight; reached Wind- 
sor Castle ; embraced the queen of the empire as 
a father might do; and was at home. 

The French Opposition papers, greedy for some 
malevolent construction, make the visit the subject 
of new Anti-Anglican tirades. The National re- 
peats that the visit has been prepared for ‘ four 
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years”’ by “ disgraceful concessions”’ to England ; 
since the king ‘‘ carries in one hand the indemnity 
of Pritchard, and in the other the treaty of Mo- 
rocco.’’ Indemnity to individuals who have suf- 
fered even a technical wrong is so familiar a 
tribute to the forms of justice with us, that we 
ean hardly sympathize with the psendo-popular 
frenzy about a trifle. From Morocco France 
got all she asked; and the treaty is regarded in 
this country as a triumphant exaction rather than 
as a concession. Another complaint is, that the 
Duke of Wellington accompanied Prince Albert 
to receive the king at landing: the National com- 
plains that France is insulted by the impersonation 
of Waterloo. The Journal des Débats gravely ar- 
gues, that itis not so; that France can afford to 
remember the historical fact of Waterloo; and 
that indeed the attendance of Wellington was the 
homage of England, through its ministry, paid to 
the revolution of 1830 in its representative Louis 
Philippe. This is still going too far. The Eng- 
lish, we persist, do not run into these remote re- 
finements: they weleome Louis Philippe because 
che is a king—because he is King of the French, 
with whom they desire to be friendly—because he 
is a very clever man as well as enahed personage 
—because he agrees with them in wishing peace. 
‘Civic orators bent on displaying acquirements may 
‘talk of history; but the history of the vulgar is 
the newspaper: they worship present power, and 
-gratefully acknowledge fellow-feeling. 

In this country even, some of the politicians of 
‘the press—statesmen of a forced culture—see dan- 
‘gers in the inevitable allusion to politics in the 
royal conversation. Louis Philippe and Victoria 
must forget their constitutional nullity, and dis- 
‘cuss: M. Guizot and Sir Robert Peel, must forget 
their accountability to parliaments, and come to 
anbidden conclusions, now that they ‘‘ have taken 
of late to the standing in door-ways’’ in the con- 
versational opportunities of royal parties. But 
what if such informal events do occur? Constitu- 
tional sovereigns and ministers can only act through 
parliaments,—a plan which gives the nations a 
veto on their proposals; but it is not so easy to 
instil positively benevolent motives into monarchs 
-or ministers. The more that influential individu- 
-als in England wish well to France, the better— 
for France’—ay, but still more for England. 
And vice versa. We might deprecate personal 
enmity between Louis Philippe and Victoria ; but 
personal friendship, while it cannot be dangerous 
‘to either state, is one guarantee for friendly advan- 
ees from each nation to the other ; advances which 
England so repeatedly shows herself r to 
meet even the whole way,—as Queen Victoria 
ef England sought Louis Philippe’s welcome on 
the coast of France. 


NEWS OF 


Tere has been another ‘ unpleasant affair’’ at 
Tahiti. Nobody has been slaughtered; but an 
English lieutenant, who did not understand 
French, was asked where he was going to when 
he landed—was forced to show himself to a French 
sea-captain, made to surrender his sword, and 
detained three hours. They say that he de- 
manded an apology, which was refused. Per- 
haps he could only speak the French ‘‘ of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe,’’ and was in turn not understood ; 
for the apology, it appears, was sent after him. 
Mr. Rose, however, has hastened from the antipo- 
des to lay the affair before the admiralty; and he 
arrived just before Louis Philippe. We do not 


THE WEEK. 


know whether the lords of the admiralty made 
any abridgment in the guns that saluted the vica- 
riously delinquent French monarch, or curtailed 
the bunting displayed for his gratification at Ports- 
mouth; or whether they, ‘* making disgraceful 
concessions’’ to France, as certain opposition pa 
pers charge them with ey allowed the full 

uantum of gunpowder and bunting, in spite of 

eir guilty knowledge that Mr. Rose had had a 
eR AN . ee mae, in : Enslah 
lary consisting of French on one side an ish 
on the other, in unparallel columns. Some look 
upon the arrival of the intelligence as inopportune. 
Quite the reverse. Louis Philippe and his foreign 
minister are here to see with their own cyes that 
the English have no spark of hostility to the 
French ; and that Queen Victoria, the head of the 
navy, is not rudely bent on disparaging French 
officers. In like manner, we see with our own 
eyes that the urbane, intelligent, wise, and kind 
old man at Windsor Castle, is not the moon-struck 
desperado that he appears to be by his representa- 
tives at Tahiti. It seems to be a political neces- 
sity with France to have some amount of active 
silliness at work in offices of responsible trust ; 
and all of it that can be spared from the staff of 
the French opposition papers finds vent in Tahiti. 
Perhaps the morbid inflammation is as much out of 
the way there as anywhere ; and if there must be 
a war Seaeeen France and England, it would be 
an ingenious i carry it on by means of the 
fighting fools of both countries in Polynesia, the 
rest of the great peoples remaining at profitable 
peace in Europe. Joking apart, this is just a case 
in point, where every friendly intelligence between 
the masters facilitates a judicious settlement of the 
silly squabble in the servants’ hall. 


Tue revenue-tables, for the year and quarter 
ending on the 10th instant, are upon the whole 
satisfactory. ‘There is an increase on the year in 
six of the eight branches of the ordinary revenue ; 
the exceptions being an insignificant decrease in 
the taxes, and the Fal one of 948,000/7. in the 
anomalous item of Miscellaneous, the fluctuations 
of which are often merely casual. In the Customs 
there is the very large increase of 1,723,000/., in 
spite of the new tariff and its reduction of duties ; 
illustrating a remark often quoted from Swift—in 
working a division-sum, the customs sometimes 
obtain a product exceeding the dividend. On the 
quarter, the increase is not so decided ; for, while 
the customs exhibit the large increase of 473,000/., 
and the irregular miscellaneous one of 200,000/., 
there is a slight decrease of 5,660/. in the excise 
—the effect, probably, of diminished duties, or of 
temperance ; and a decrease in property-tax and 
crown-lancs. The oscillation of the property-tax 
would seem to say that it has meshed its highest 
mark: there is an increase on the year of 106,- 
000/., and a decrease on the quarter of 89,000/. 
The -office account must cause some chagrin 
to those who exulted because it slightly went back 
once since the change: it shows an increase on the 

ear of 82,000/., and on the quarter of 40,000/. 
he net increase on the year is 1,395,000/.; on 
the quarter, 520,900/. Some whig financiers are 
at the pains to make out, that with the prosperous 
state of the country the increase ought to have 
been greater ; but discontent is not likely to obtain 
extensively while this kind of progress Jasts—the 
rogress away from the old and dreaded annual 





eficiencies. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
THE CONQUEST AND THE CONQUEROR. 


1, Ancient Laws and Institutions of England ; 
comprising Laws enacted under the Anglo- 
Saron sg Fas Ethelbert to Canut, the 
Laws ward the Confessor’s, &c., 
with an English translation of the same. 
Edited and translated by Benjamin Thorpe, 
Esq., F.S.A., &c. (Printed under the di- 
rection of Lord Langdale, by command of 
her Majesty.) 1840. 

2. Patres Ecclesiae Anglicane—Aldhelmus, Beda, 
Bonifacius, Alcuinus, et reliqui.— Venera- 
bilis Bede Opera que supersunt omnia nunc 
primiim in Anglid, ope Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum Editionumque optimarum, Edidit 
J. A. Giles, LL.D., Ecclesiae Anglicane 
Presbyter, &c. Tom. V. Homilie. Lond. 
1843. The complete works of Venerable 
Bede in the original Latin, collated with the 
Manuscripts and various printed editions ; 
accompanied with anew English Translation. 
By the Rev. J. A. Giles, &c. Vol. V. 
Homilies. 

3. The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church :— 
The Homilies of lfric, with an English 
Translation. Roce. song cps = Tis. 
F.S.A., &c. (Printed for the Aélfric So- 
ciety.) London. 1843. 

4. Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normannia. sub Regi- 
bus Anglia. Operi Thome Stapleton. 2 
vols. (Published by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries.) London. 1840—1844. 


Tue several important works now named, tes- 
tify the increasing diffusion of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture. Perhaps no single publication has given a 
more useful and a more lasting impulse to this 
truly national study, than Dr. Ingram’s edition of 
the ‘* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.’’ By presenting to 
the public, in our own mother-tongue, the earliest 
of our consecutive annals, until then only accessible 
—if they can be said to have been accessible—in 
the ugly quarto and crabbed Latin of Gibson, he 
created a new class of readers. Long may the 
president of Trinity rejoice in the disciples taught 
by his labers, and who are emulating him in the 
same career. 

Mr. Thorpe’s edition of the ‘‘ Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England,” renders the Anglo-Saxon 
code for the first time intelligible. Lambarde and 
Wilkins, his predecessors, had industriously col- 
lated the Anglo-Saxon texts ; yet, as interpreters, 
they were singularly deficient. Lambarde attempt- 
ed to render the Dooms of Alfred and Ina into the 
phraseology of the twelve tables. Wilkins be- 
trays the most whimsical somnolence and want of 
familiarity with the Anglo-Saxon language. He 
mistakes a hare for a herring, and quietly proceeds 
to speak of the herring’s gall? An ecclesiastical 
canon imposes a penance upon the woman who 
swinges or flogs her female slave to death out of 
wicked spite. This canon occurs twice. In the 
first instance, Wilkins supposes the crime consists 
in the lady’s swinging or hanging her maid-ser- 
vant; and in the second instance, in swinging or 


hanging her husband. King Ethelred directs that 
no ox or sheep shall be killed except in the pres- 
ence of two credible witnesses, and that the hide 
and the head shall be kept for three days—a regu- 
lation, intended, like those in our modern horse- 
slaughtering acts, to prevent the making away with 
stolen cattle. Wilkins directs that no man shall be 
slain unless with such authentication. ‘‘ Et nemo 
occidatur nisi adsit duorum fidelium hominum tes- 
timonium’’—thus converting a market-regulation 
into an American duel. Mr. Thorpe’s version is 
sound and critical, his knowledge of the Gothic 
and Teutonie dialects very extensive. He shares 
with Kemble the honor of standing at the very 
head of northern philologists. His learning is 
not rendered unpractical by any fanciful or over- 
strained theory. Very valuable glossarial indexes 
are added by him. This contains the whole body 
of the civil and ecclesiastical laws before the Con- 
quest. Merely as a matter of legislation, it is 
remarkable to observe how few are the canons or 
enactments relating to the payment of tithes or 
dues to the clergy, represented by Hume as their 
sole object, and which, considering their vast and 
preponderating influence in the Anglo-Saxon com- 
monwealth, the clergy had so much authority to 
enforce. 

4Elfric’s Homilies, brought to light by the exer- 
tions of Mr. Thorpe, under the patronage of the 
4Elfric society, are equally valuable to the philo- 
loger and the theologian. They are written in 
that English dialect which, having been adopted 
as the language of literature, was intelligible and 
familiar throughout the realm, and contain the 
doctrines enforced upon the common people. 
‘The book of Catholic Sermons, in English, to be 
recited in church during the year’’—for this is the 
title prefixed by the Anglo-Saxon author—com- 
prises a complete course of expositions of Serip- 
ture and Scripture history, and will remove the 
doubts of those who still continue skeptical as to 
the diffusion of biblical knowledge during some at 
least of the ‘‘ dark ages.’’ Our assertions upon 
this subject (Article upon Hume, vol. Ixiii., p. 
569) have been contradicted, somewhat perempto- 
rily, in a speech of three hours’ dimensions. We 
therefore request our respected assailant, who 
differs from us much less than he supposes, to 
make himself master of AElfric, and to read to his 
own family one entire Homily, e.g. that for 
Christmas-day, before he next appears upon the 
platform. 

The ‘‘ Great Rolls of the Norman Exchequer,”’ 
edited by Mr. Stapleton for the Society of Anti- 
quaries from the originals in the Chapter-House 
and the late Pell-Office, (all now in the custody of 
the Master of the Rolls,) afford a remarkable in- 
stance of zeal and learning. The text supplies a 
complete development of the Anglo-Norman ter- 
ritorial administration in Normandy, showing its 
identity, except in some minor particulars, with 





that of England. An excellent treatise upon the 
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ancient geography of Normandy adds to the gene- 
ral utility of the work. 

It is little to the credit of England, that, whilst 
the literary remains of Greece and Rome have 
been multiplied by us in every shape, and illus- 
trated with all the devotion of intellect and learn- 
ing, the productions of Venerable Bede, the great 
father of our own ancient church, should, except 
in one portion, namely, his historical works, have 
beer hitherto entirely neglected. The unaided dili- 
gence of Dr. Giles has accomplished an undertaking 
from which opulent foundations and flourishing 
societies have shrunk, when proposed to them, as 
involving too great a pecuniary responsibility. 
Upwards of two hundred homilies are ascribed to 
Bede in the earlier editions, all of which are con- 
tinental; but whilst they represent the general 
doctrine of the period, their great inequality, both 
in manner and matter, long since suggested doubts 
whether the whole were his composition. Ma- 
billon discovered in the Colbertine library two 
manuscripts of great antiquity, one containing 
forty-eight, and the other thirty-eight homilies 
but which, by comparison, gave only tke sum total 
of forty-nine. From internal evidence, the Bene- 
dictine critic conjectured that these were Bede’s 
undoubted productions. Martene followed up the 
investigation; but the data, furnished by these 
excellent men, were not sufficiently decisive to 
enable Dr. Giles to see his way with adequate 
clearness in preparing his new edition. There- 
fore, after examining several of our own public 
libraries without success, he determined to explore 
the continental collections. Singularly enough, he 
found the best materials close at hand. Immedi- 
ately opposite to our own shores, in the public 
library of Boulogne-sur-Mer, he discovered the 
earliest copy known of the Homilies of Venerable 
Bede, formerly belonging to the monastery of St. 
Bertin, at St. Omer. This monastery was very 
elosely connected by intimacy with the sister foun- 
dations in England. St Bertin was the usual hos- 
pice to which our monks and prelates first resorted, 
when, landing at Whitsant, a small port now 
nearly blocked up, they visited the firm land of 
Europe. The Boulogne manuscript forms the 
basis of the new edition, which contains fifty-nine 
homilies—eight, however, of which are taken from 
an early edition: the notes and various .eadings 
are to follow in another volume. We trust that 
Dr. Giles will be encouraged to continue his exer- 
tions, in thus diffusing a sound knowledge of 
medieval divinity and ecclesiastical history, and 
that his success may excite others to do the like, 
and particularly by means of translations.* 


* For the publication of terts, a society is now forming 
under the pane of the Bishops of Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Norwi or, and Saint Davids ;— 
Dr. Jelf, President of King’s ollege, London, being the 
chairman of the editorial committee, which includes Mr. 
Brewer, Mr. Maurice, &c. The prospectus, which has 
been privately circulated, states that the Society contem- 
plates the publication of—i1. The complete works of 
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We alluded in our last, to M. Thierry’s ‘‘ His- 
toire de la Conquéte d’ Angleterre.” This work, 
by which he acquired his constantly increasing 
celebrity, has been so long before the public, now, 
we believe, more than twenty years, that no review 
of so popular a production can be needed. Thier- 
ry is an author of rare merit. His productions 
have acquired an European reputation, and, in tho 
phrase of the day, have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence upon the “science of history.”’ He dis- 
plays singular genius; genius fed and sustained 
by sedulous industry. Flame needs fuel: unless 
continually supplied, either by observation or by 
reading, the blaze of idle, unlaborious talent soon 
burns out and expires. The pupil of Chateaubri- 
and in historical literature, though not participat- 
ing in Chateaubriand’s political and religious sen- 
timents: nay, being entirely—shall we say fortu- 
nately or unfortunately !—averse to them ; he rivals 
the poetic fancy, and shares in the narrative pow- 
ers of the author acknowledged by him as his 
“ape To these intellectual gifts, Thierry joins, 

y a rare combination, the steady diligence of the 
archeologist. Hardly could a Benedictine monk 
have delved more diligently in the deep mines of 
medieval antiquity. Animated, and yet steadily 
laborious, his invention is constantly stimulated by 
the monotonous chronicle and the mouldering 
charter. 

But those who wish to appreciate Thierry’s 
powers must judge him, not by the ‘‘ Conguéée,”’ 
but by his recent ‘‘ Récits des Temps Mérovingiens,” 
in which we have a narrative. uniting Walter 
Scott’s liveliness of detail and dramatic effect with 
the observance of historical truth. In the Con- 
sidérations sur I’ Mistotre de France, an essay pre- 
fixed to the Récits, he furnishes the best general 
groundwork of French constitutional history which 
has yet appeared. This last-mentioned essay, 
which every historical student should consult, is o 
history of historians as well as a history of history. 
Whilst delineating the literary and political cha- 
racter of the French writers, he, at the same time, 


Giraldus Cambrensis, the most important writer upon the 
history of the Welch Church.—2. The Letters of Ea.J- 
mer, the friend and confident of Archbishop Anselin, 
from the only existing manuscnpt.—3. The Theological 
Dictionary of Dr. igne, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of ford, ob. 1457, a Wickiliffite, and the onl 
ecclesiastical historian of his period. This work, whic 
exists in a single manuscript, probably holograph, in the 
library of Lincoln College, has never been used since the 
time of Bale, who made some extracts from it which are 
now in the British Museum. Gascoigne, besides afford- 
ing a popular view of the canon Jaw as then expounded, 
abounds in curious anecdotes.—4. The Life, Letters, and 
Rule of Saint Columbanus, ob. 615. The author of the 
earliest monastic rule in this country.—5. The Letters of 
Alcuin, the friend and protégé of Charlemagne, with ad- 
diti a ,p mee unpublished.—6. . Life Let- 
of Archbis, Lanfranc. 7. A collection 
pep ees Se and en illustrative of the history of 
the See of Canterbury, arran in chronological order 
ing to the plan already laid down by Wharton in 
nglia Sacra.” This extensive plan will require 
rt, which it is read will be found 


who are desirous of promoting more useful 


studies than the ephemeral literature, by which time, 
money, and opportunity are wasted and devoured. 
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marks out the progress of opinion, the phases of 
policy, and the revolutions of the state. The char- 
acter and worth of this book have been acknow]l- 
edged in a singular manner. A few years since, 
the Baron Gobat left large funds to the French 
Institute, the annual proceeds whereof are to be 
applied, as a reward, to the author whom the 
Institute shall have declared to be the best writer 
upon French history, and the Laureate is to receive 
the income until some superior work is produced. 
The champion wears the garland until tilted out of 
the saddle in the tournament of literature, by a 
more gallant adventurer. Thierry, the first per- 
son who was honored by the prize, still continues 
. to retain his preéminence, no work having yet ap- 
peared possessing higher claims. 

An examination of these last-mentioned compo- 
sitions, important as they may be in medieval his- 
tory, would carry us too far away from our present 
object ; and the task, so far as relates to the Con- 
sidérations, has been already performed (Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 147, Art. 5;) but it is needful 
to say thus much, lest we should be blamed, and 
justly, for neglecting to pay the tribute due to the 
talents, the acquirements, and, let us also add, the 
amiable disposition and virtues of the author, 
heavily oppressed with bodily infirmity. But we 
must now be permitted to speak with equal free- 
dom of the imperfections incident to the ‘* Histoire 
de la Conquéte.’’ We cannot abstain from this dis- 
cussion ; so able and influential a writer must not 
be allowed to mislead us. Details we will not 
cavil at. We might charge M. Thierry with a 
deficiency in the due appreciation of the compara- 
tive value of the historical sources which he has 
employed. Many grave errors may be pointed out 
—many passages in which he has not seized either 
the sense or the spirit of his originals; but the 
important, the misleading faults, lie deeper. Tak- 
ing the work as a whole, we should say that, 
although Thierry furnishes lively and graphic de- 
scriptions of particular incidents, and that some of 
the historical deductions are both novel and accu- 
rate, still whoever follows Thierry’s guidance, will 
never understand the true course of our English 
policy. Thierry does not give you English his- 
tory, but the opinions which he chooses to engraft 
upon English history ; always glancing, with more 
or less obliquity, upon the political feelings of the 
then mouvement party. It is this perverseness, of 
which he himgelf complains as the besetting sin of 
French consfitutional writers, which gives to his 
work the character of a political romance ; for al- 
though much is told by him with truth and accu- 
racy, so far as the skeleton of facts is concerned, 
yet the whole impression, which remains in the 
reader’s mind, is as far away from the real doctrine 
of the age as ‘* Brambletye House”’ is from Claren- 
don. Thierry gains the mastery over the general 
reader by his vigor, and by the absence of the 
conventionality which has usually deadened histori- 
cal literature. 
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more from the spirit in which he employs those 
researches, the tale, an hundred times told, pre- 
sents itself with the freshness of an unexpected 
discovery. This is a great merit, because the his- 
tory of the Conquest is at once trite and obscure. 
There is hardly any other historical subject in 
which it is so difficult to determine what to say and 
what to leave unsaid. The theme is so familiarly 
known that at first it appears superfluous to multi- 
ply details, and yet whoever now attempts to inves- 
tigate the period, so as to realize events and insti- 
tutions, men and motives and things, will find him- 
self often under the necessity of abridging what 
others have considered as the leading features of 
the history, and at the same time of investing, with 
apparently disproportionate importance, many sub- 
jects which his predecessors have neglected. 

Some portions of Thierry’s book are certainly 
executed with remarkable ability. Often as the 
history of the Conquest has been discussed amongst 
us, our most celebrated writers had failed to discern 
the process by which the immediate subjugation of 
England was effected ; still less had our historians 
sufficiently adverted to the existence of the antago- 
nism of races, united under one government, pro- 
fessing one religion, but severed by sentiments and 
interests. May it not even be asserted, that, from 
Thierry, we have learnt to appreciate the impor- 
tance of investigating the internal stratification of 
society! We had, previously, been contented to 
walk upon the surface of history, unconscious of 
the successive formations of the moral world. 
Great acuteness also appears in his early chapters 
of Anglo-Norman history. He seizes the true 
import of the battle of Hastings. The conflict is 
not the catastrophe upon which the curtain drops, 
and closes the Anglo-Saxon tragedy, but the first 
scene in a new act of the continuousdrama. Other 
writers had some perception that the Conquest was 
not perfected by the death of Harold: still they 
did not, as Thierry has done, trace the Conqueror’s 
progress, step by step, from the Channel to the 
furthest verge of the Northumbrian realms. Thier- 
ry gives us the geographical chronology of the 
Norman settlement. He metes and measures the 
expansion of Norman power—Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land diminishing as the flood of conquest rises 
higher and higher, till the last summit disappears. 

Thus far, well—but, in spite of these concep- 
tions of truth, Thierry’s history is not true: truth 
escapes him. He places himself in a position by 
which the Englishman ought to be gratified. He 
speaks as if he wished to identify himself with the 
Anglo-Saxon nation. Of the conquered race, he 
presents himself, not merely as the historian, but 
the earnest defender. In his impassioned nar- 
rative, he represents his sympathies as being 
entirely with the Anglo-Saxons. ‘Their merits 
are exalted, their sufferings deplored, the luss of 
their national independence lamented with anguish. 


| He puts on the garb of a Varangian, weeping his 
Partly from his researches, but far, 


exile from the downs of Kent, amidst the porphyry 
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columns and gilded mosaics of the Byzantine pal- 
ace. In this assumed character of an Englishman, 
Thierry wages an implacable guerilla against the 
Norman enemy. Hence the merits, the charm, 
the defects of the work. Thierry aquires poetical 
unity at the expense of historical verity. He aims 
at interesting the feelings, rather than satisfying 
the critical inquirer. Grievous, indeed, are the 
miseries resulting from national subjugation ; but 
he so overcharges the oppressions sustained by the 
English, that we fail to diseern the compensations 
mercifully provided for such evils. His Anglo- 
Saxonism constantly tempts him to pass an unfair 
judgment upon individual characters amongst the 
conquerors. In his page they all assume the same 
grim aspect. Bad enough were many of the in- 
vaders, yet we cannot agree with him in denying 
them any possibility of possessing humanity or 
sincerity. This exaggeration, constantly inclining 
the balance, destroys that due equilibrium between 
fact and theory, upon which the merits of historical 
composition depend. Without theory, you may 
have an accurate historical chronicle of facts, which 
nobody can recollect ; with a small proportion of 
fact, you may have a clever philosophical romance, 
containing nothing worth recollecting: but you 
must have both, wisely compounded, to produce 
philosophical history. If there be such a thing as 
** historical science,” it mainly subsists in this 
equilibrium. 

Neither does Thierry’s philosophical romance pro- 
duce conviction : a suspicion always arises in your 
mind that he espouses the Anglo-Saxon party for 
some purpose of his own—possibly a good purpose, 
or an honorable one, but not what it professes to be. 
Powerfully as he depicts the sufferings of the con- 
quered races, however picturesque his delineations 
of their struggles and conflicts, he fails, hard as he 
tries, to excite any real concern on their behalf.— 
And why !—The st vis me flere is wholly wanting. 
He is not congenial to the Anglo-Saxons ; he pleads 
their cause, but he does not think with them. An 
advocate for the Anglo-Saxons, he is not an 
Anglo-Saxon advocate; their griefs are not his 
griefs. What they most valued, is by him de- 
spised. Somehow or another, you do not mind 
him. He produces no more conviction than an 
American orator, patting his blood-hound, whilst 
he laments the extinction of his ‘‘ red brethren.” 
He is essentially a Parisian savant of the nine- 
teenth century, and places the entire happiness of 
nations in the ‘civilization’? of modern society. 
We shall abstain from entering into any com- 
parison between the different conditions to which 
human kind is subjected, either in mercy or in 
judgment ; yet, thus much must be observed, that 
Thierry’s French “‘ civilization’’ is not compatible 
with any heartfelt support of nationality. 

All the elements which are really beneficial in 
nationality, are directly at variance with the French 
idea of civilization. Can we appeal to any higher 
authority than Guizot? What do we collect from 
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his terse and philosophical development of this 
most important subject, beyond the proposition, 
that Paris, whether in ‘policy or in intellect, in 
physique or morale, one and indivisible, is the acme 
of European civilization? It is through France 
only that the world is to become civilized :—‘‘ Les 
idées, les institutions civilisantes, si je puis ainsi 
parler, qui ont pris naissance dans d’autres terri- 
toires, quand elles ont voulu se transplanter, 
devenir fécondes et générales, agir au profit com- 
mun de la civilisation Européenne, on ses a vues, 
en quelque sorte, obligées de subir en France une 
nouvelle préparation ; et c’est de la France, comme 
d’une seconde patrie, plus féconde, plus riche, 
qu’elles se sont élancées a Ja conquéte de |’Europe. 
Il n'est presque aucune grande idée, aucun grand 
principe de civilisation, qui, pour se répandre par- 
tout, n’ait passé d’abord par la France.”” French 
civilization cannot amalgamate with Dr. Arnold's 
great distinguishing elements of nationality— 
national language, national institutions, national 
religion. All these are abominated by French 
civilization.* French civilization is fiercely hostile 
against national language. Had French dominion 
continued a quarter of a century longer in Italy, 
the “bel parlar gentile’? of Dante would have 
been completely supplanted by the nasals of Vol- 
taire.—Freneh civilization totally suppresses all 
national institutions. Burgomaster and Podesta 
must disappear, and give way to a Préfet at Am- 
sterdam, and a Préfet at Pistoia. The German is 
to be governed by the five codes: the waters of 
the Seine are to flow into the Elbe and the Tiber. 
—Apbove all, French civilization hates religion : a 
grudging acknowledgment of the statistical fact 
that a given religion is professed by the majority 
of the people, is all it can obtain. National faith 
may be tolerated out of policy, or spared out of 
contempt; but active faith, in every shape, is dis- 
couraged as a nuisance—a stain, to be obliterated 
as the badge of intellectual degradation and bar- 
barity. 

Thierry is constantly at strife with himself. 
Can the historian of the Conquest be otherwise 
than in opposition to the member of the Parisian 
Institute ’—Does not the philanthropist, who sor- 
rows so eloquently for the solitary Razzia of 
Northumbria, exult in the monthly repetition of 
the Raid in Algeria? Can he glory in the achieve- 
ments of the Maréchal, exterminating the swarthy 
Kabyles, and really lament the subjugation of the 
fair-haired Anglo-Saxon by the Conqueror? Are 


* Our ions respecting the meaning of the word 
“ civilization,” (Quart. Rev. vol. lxxii., p. 353,) have re- 
ceived an able phi ical answer from Mr. G. C. Lewis, 


(* Classical Se eeal .3, Art. 30 ;) but his examination 
of the moral import of the term is slight and perfunctory, 
and the main points which we had attempted to raise, 

—_ no daly _ me oe py roe 
a . uman race, 
our second question—* hat are the benefits secured to 
the , and particularly the ‘masses,’ by civiliza- 
tion 7’—receives a reply from Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
who tells us, that, in the East, European civilization has 
produced nothing but unmixed evil. 
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the tears which overflow for the contemporaries 
of Gurth and Harold compatible with the sympa- 
thizer’s cry of implacable vengeance against the 
Hagarenes who dare to defend the chastity of 
their wives, the freedom of their children, the 
sanctity of their homes, the graves of their ances- 
tors? Therefore you feel that M. Thierry does 
not wish to make any practical application of his 
doctrines, and there is no reason why they should 
be urged. That they should make any impression 
upon his public, is the last thing he wishes. His 
lessons of humanity and justice adorn the story. 
If the book were a professed work of fiction, the 
sentiments might impress us as real. Because it 
is a professed history, we reject them as the un- 
real fictions of a declaimer; they never were in- 
tended to reach the reader’s heart. We look upon 
the history with suspicion from beginning to end. 

Another defect in Thierry arises from the con- 
stant endeavor to produce effect by bold and start- 
ling force of sentiment and expression. He en- 
deavors to bring out the moral sentiment of the 
middle ages with bravura energy. Every action 
is converted into something new and strange ; and 
the fable, for thus we must term the narrative, is 
sustained by a constant feverish excitement. Un- 
questionably, M. Thierry has been signally instrac- 
tive in enabling his contemporaries to disengage 
themselves from the conventional common-places 
and established formule of history. For, with 
not many exceptions, history has been written 
upon a plan bearing a tolerably close analogy 
to the systematic classifications of the French 
drama, in which every father of a certain grade is 
a pére noble, with a jeune ingenue for his daughter. 
In such books every baron is chivalrous, every 
priest, crafty; and, above all, every action judged 
according to the standard of our own times. From 
this thraldom, Thierry is free. But although he 
has avoided the unreality of such theoretical ab- 
stractions as are found in Voltaire or Montesquieu, 
and has thoroughly put out of fashion the modern 
lacquer and varnish of Velly and Villayret, yet 
dwelling too fondly upon peculiar characteristics 
of Anglo-Norman individuality, he denaturalizes 
them by partial fidelity; and the more so, be- 
cause he gains credit for accuracy among those 
who can in some degree judge of this partial fidel- 
ity, thus acquiring such a character as to lead 
them to trust him for the rest. 

** What could have induced you,”’ said a friend 
to Wilkie, when he was painting his well-known 
picture of old John Knox “ dinging the pulpit to 
blads,’’ ‘to deck your bishops with such a pro- 
fusion of sacred finery’ Your bishops here merely 
sit as a part of the congregation, submitting to 
the infliction of the preacher; but bishops were 
never clad in copes and mitres, except when offici- 
ating pontifically in the choir, or at the altar ; and 
such metallic mitres as you have placed upon their 
heads never existed at all, except upon the panel 
of a carriage.’’—‘‘Weel, weel, that may be vera 
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true,’’ said Wilkie, ‘‘ but I wanted to carry out 
the effect into that corner ;’’ and by the temptation 
of carrying out the Anglo-Norman effect, ‘Thierry 
has been far too often assailed. 

Lastly, Thierry is constantly swerved out of his 
right course by over-confidence in his theory, 
when estimating the effects produced by the perma- 
nent influence of race. Thierry is one of those 
who, as we lately observed, in our article upon 
Sismondi, (Q. R. No. 244, p. 337,) are precursors 
of an impending revolution in medieval history. 
He has broken some of our mental shackles, and 
helped to remove impediments in the way of his- 
torical free thinking and free inquiry. But we 
also had Thierry particularly in view, when we 
spoke of the great peril attending the conscious- 
ness of being able to exert the mighty power, 
resulting from the possession of a truth hitherto 
forgotten or concealed. He drives his principle 
over much. He persuades himself that it is an 
Alcahest, by which all difficulties are to be solved. 
He falls into the delusion arising from considering 
his theory as universal. He discerns it equally 
in the most minute or doubtful incidents, and in 
the greatest results. Thierry’s system reduces 
the dynamics of history to the two mechanical 
forces of oppression and resistance. He concen- 
trates all social duties in the virtue of opposition 
to civil and ecclesiastical authority. 

His theory of races, overworked, conceals the 
real effect and operation of the Norman Conquest. 
The influences introduced by the sword, upon the 
accession of the Norman dynasty, are compara- 
tively of far less import than those which result 
from the events which received their impulse from 
the Conquest. The Normans settled here, at an 
era, when the preceding state of society in the 
whole Christian commonwealth was about to sus- 
tain a mighty change, and the subjugation of the 
country by the new race only accelerated the pro- 
cess in England. 

It appears to be the natural course of things, 
that William the Conqueror should have bestowed 
his paternal institutions upon the vanquished ; but, 
if le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable, the 
apophthegm must often be controlled by another, 
which we will coin for the nonce (provided no- 
body has done so before)—Le vraisemblable n’est 
pas toujours vrai. However probable the supposi- 
tion that William the Conqueror introduced Nor- 
man jurisprudence, Norman forms of government. 
and Norman tenures into this country, yet—we 
borrowed far less than we gave ; and we are com- 
pelled to believe that the laws imposed by the 
Norman dynasty upon the English were reflected 
back to the victors. England was the more pow- 
erful and the more opulent territory. Institutions. 
which arose from the combination of the English. 
law, with the measures needful for the government 
of a newly-subjugated country, imparted new vigor 
to the sovereign authority ; the duke practised in 
Normandy the stern and orderly jurisprudence of 
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the English King. The Grand Coutumier of 
Normandy professes to be Anglo-Saxon. The 
Normans were willing to believe that their “* wise 
usages’’ were grounded upon the laws of the Con- 
fessor. Even Magna Charta was claimed by 
them, after they had become the immediate sub- 
jects of the Capetians, as the foundation of their 
franchises, and their safeguard against arbitrary 
wer. 

M The remarkable fact in English history is the 
practical union of interests. After the great char- 
ter was granted, we find hostile ranks and orders, 
yet but one people in England. Nobody thought 
of the genealogy of Simon de Montfort. London 
citizens loved Simon as much as if he and all his 
ancestors had been born, like Thomas & Becket, in 
the ward of Cheap, within the sound of Bow-bell. 
It was in Norman rhyme that the lament was 
raised, when Montfort died in defence of Eng- 
land’s freedom : 


“ Or est occis la fleur de pris, que tant savoit de guerre, 
Le Conte Montfort, sa dure mort, moult en plorra la 
terre.” 


The continuity of English national life never was 
broken by the Normans: hence the vigorous and 
uninterrupted progress of national power. 





William and his army, when they spread them- 
selves over this fertile and much-coveted realm, 
oeheld a country whose aspect differed strangely 
from the prospects which hill and stream and plain 
offer at the present day. What did England pos- 
aess? riches—yet not such as ours. Theirs was 
not the age of great cities: none of those centres 
of civilization and corruption, then existed in por- 
tentous magnitude ; huge agglomerations, ramify- 
ing into the meads, and pastures, where the green 
grass, and the sweet cowslip, and the bright ox- 
eyed daisy, shrink away from hard pavement and 
smoky sky. The landscape was not adorned and 
varied, as now, by the villa, the workhouse, the 
manufactory, the gaol: nor were there existing 
then any of the signs and wonders produced by 
modern science and art, the viaducts, the railroads, 
the canals, at once the causes and the effects of 
our activity and opulence. But were the differ- 
ences confined to the works of man? Not so. 
They extended to the features and characters, 
affecting the whole climate and region of the land. 
It was no natural law, no cyclical revolution, but 
the wrath of the Almighty, which brought the 
overwhelming deluge upon the whole earth ; and 
the bow placed in the cloud is the token that the 
waters will never again destroy all flesh, and that, 
until the final consummation of this lower world, 
winter and summer, seed-time and harvest, will 
continue their appointed course. All this we 
know by the revealed word of Him from whose 
continued sustaining power these blessings proceed. 
Nevertheless, we have remarkable evidence that, 
‘within such limits as are cunsistent with the fulfil- 
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ment of the covenant made by the Creator, the face 
of the globe, in so far as it depends upon the dis- 
tribution of moist and dry, heat and cold, nay, even 
hill and dale, and land and sea, has sustained ex- 
tensive, and in many cases, inexplicable change— 
inexplicable, except upon the assumption that the 
laws imposed by the will of the Almighty upon 
His works, so delusively called the ‘laws of na- 
ture,’’ acted with far more rapidity, intensity and 
vigor, in the first creative and nascent stages of 
organic life and of inorganic existence, than in the 
present advanced era of the world. And this is 
agreeable to the analogies which all nature still 
affords. 

‘*A great work’’—says Dr. Arnold—‘ might 
be written on the connection between the revolu- 
tions of nature and those of mankind; how they 
act each upon the other; how man is affected by 
climate, and how climate is again altered by the 
labors of man ; how diseases are generated ; how 
different states of society are exposed to different 
disorders, and require different sorts of diet; how, 
as all earthly things are exhaustible, the increased 
command over external nature given by increased 
knowledge, seems to have a tendency to shorten the 
period of the existing creation, by calling at once 
into action those resources of the earth which else 
might have supplied the wants of centuries to come : 
how, in short, nature, no less than human society, 
contains tokens that it had a beginning, and will 
as surely have its end. But, unfortunately, the 
physical history of ancient times is even more im- 
perfect than the political history ; and in the place 
of those exact and uninterrupted records of natural 
phenomena from which alone any safe conclusions 
can be drawn, we have only a few scattered no- 
tices; nor can we be sure that even these have 
recorded what was most worthy of our knowl- 
edge.” 

Arnold, in this noble passage, which, beautiful 
as it is, evidently contains only a partial and rev- 
erential development of his secret thoughts, has 
forcibly indicated the interest as well as the diffi- 
culties attending the inquiry. Consider how many 
elements must combine in harmony for the pre- 
servation of such branches of knowledge. So 
far as human observation and human power are 
permitted to extend, the record or transmission of 
the past requires a four-fold contingency.—The 
opportunity afforded to an observer—an observer 
able to describe the facts—willing to describe them 
—and whose writings shall eseape the chances of 
destruction, and thus descend to posterity. No 
preparation, no forethought, no foresight, no con- 
trivance, can provide these requisites or bring them 
together. How rarely do they coincide or coexist ! 

Quenched, perhaps, before the soil of Italy had 
been trod by the sons of Japhet, the fires of Vesu- 
vius again burst forth, and a Pliny is present to 
bear his testimony to the wondrous renewal of the 
dormant energy. Gifted with fine talent, correct 
in taste, accurate and yet picturesque, possessing 
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the faculty of seizing the details needed for truth, 
and of grouping them without confusion, he nar- 
rates the facts, in the epistle which subsists amidst 
the general wreck of ancient literature. It seems 
as if the writer labored to improve the opportunity 
for the purpose of satisfying our curiosity: but 
when Pliny has all but completed the task, the 
style stops on the tablet. He can go no further. 
He tells every particular which can interest us 
except one, and that the most important. There 
is one incident which he has not the will to de- 
scribe. He contemplates the awful spectacle, and 
denies us even the slightest allusion to its most 
significant, most terrific catastrophe. Concerning 
the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
Pliny says nothing ; an omission so singular that, 
as Mr. Lyell truly says, it baffles all explanation. 
Nor is the void of Pliny’s information, otherwise 
than most scantily supplied by the sources which 
might have been expected to afford us aid. 
Amongst the whole body of Greek and Roman 
writers, three only notice the entombment of these 
polluted communities. Our knowledge of a visi- 
tation, such as no human being had beheld since 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, ‘s de- 
rived merely from the casual allusion of the epi- 
grammatist,—the confused hint of Tacitus, ‘* Haus- 
x aut obrute urbes fecundissima Campanie ora’ 
—and the tradition reported by Dion Cassius. Had 
Herculaneum and Pompeii never been discovered, 
the accounts transmitted to us of their tragical 
end, would, therefore, have been discredited by 
the majority of critical inquirers, so vague and 
general are the narratives, or so long subsequent to 
the event. Mr. Lyell thereupon wisely observes, 
‘*this case may often serve as a caution to the 
geologist, who has frequent occasion to weigh in 
like manner negative evidence derived from the 
silence of eminent writers, against the obscure 
but positive testimony of popular tradition.”’ 

Perhaps even more remarkable than the record 
of the first outbreak within the historical period, 
of voleanic activity in the Italian peninsula, are 
the circumstances attending the memorials of the 
last known occurrence of such phenomena in cen- 
tral France. During three years (458—460,) 
Auvergne and Dauphiné were convulsed by violent 
and continued volcanic eruptions—streams of lava, 
bursting forth from the summits of the mountains, 
broke down the cones which ejected continuous 
ignited showers, attended by earthquakes shaking, 
as it were, the foundations of the earth. Thun- 
ders rolled through the subterraneous caverns ; so 
awful were the concussions, the sounds, the fires, 
that the beasts of the forest, driven from their 
haunts, sought refuge in the abodes of mankind. 
Strange as it may seem, these phenomena are com- 
memorated by the usages of the Church, and in- 
scribed in the pages of our liturgy. 

An impending invasion of the Goths added to 
the terror of the threatenings of nature. In- 
structed and profiting by the example of the Nine- 





vites, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, assembled his 
people in prayer and humiliation. To avert the 
evil, he instituted the solemn Litanies or Rogations 
on the three days immediately preceding the feast 
of the Ascension, and which three days acquired 
distinctively the appellation of Rogatjon days, be- 
cause they were the only days of the year then 
annually set apart for the purpose of such solemn 
supplications. These forms of prayer, rendered 
more impressive by the awful character of the 
calamities and portents which had suggested them, 
corresponding so nearly with the signs and judg- 
ments of Scripture, were speedily adopted through- 
out Gaul and England. Here, they were con- 
tinued by usage and tradition, until finally estab- 
lished as a portion of the national ritual, in the 
council held at Cleofeshoe (A. D. 749,) which ap- 
pointed that these three days should be kept holy, 
after the manner of former times ; and it is hardly 
needful to observe that the Rogation days retain 
their station in the rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land at the present day. 

A remarkable epistle of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Clermont, (consecrated A.D. 471,) who 
resided on the borders of the Lake Aidat, which 
owed its existence to the damming up of a river by 
a lava current, addressed to Mamertus himself, 
within fourteen, or at most sixteen, years after the 
events, (Mamertus died A.D. 474,) preserves a full 
notice of the earthquakes and the volcanic erup- 
tions, the crumbling of the cones, and the heaping 
of the showers of ashes and scoria cast forth amidst 
their fires. Alcimus Avitus, the successor of Ma- 
mertus, carries on the chain of testimony. This 
prelate, who was promoted to the see of Vienne 
about thirty years after the eruptions, (A. D. 490,) 
composed an ample series of Rogation Homilies ; 
and, in addressing his people, he recalls to their 
memory the events which a great portion of them 
must have witnessed, and exhorts them to gratitude 
for the deliverance they had received. These 
homilies appear to have been numerous, but, with 
the exception of some fragments, all have been lost 
except two; and amongst the strange examples of 
the oblivion attending written evidence, not merely 
when lurking in archives or concealed in manu- 
scripts, but when amply diffused by means of the 
pfinting press, we may remark that this is perhaps 
the first time that Avitus has been quoted as eluci- 
dating either Sidonius, or Gregory of Tours, the 
latter of whom also notices the events, though 
with more brevity. 

An eminent geologist, forgetting Mr. Lyell’s 
sensible prohibition against entertaining arguments 
deduced from the silence of historical authorities, 
and zealously anxious to assert the wholesome doc- 
trine of the indefinite antiquity of the Auvergne 
voleanoes, apparently contradicted by the freshness 
of their aspect, exhorts us to reject the evidence of 
our senses, in order to support a theory sustained 
only by negative proof. He desires us to remark 





that Julius Cesar, when encamped in their vicinity, 
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could scarcely have failed to notice them. Yet, 
has not the writer’s enthusiasm caused him to for- 
get that the Mont d’ Or may have been, like Ve- 
suvius, in a state of temporary quiescence ; and, in 
the case of a military commander, whose main 
object was the narrative of his operations, should 
not the inquirer peculiarly avail himself of Mr. 
Lyell’s caution against drawing inferences from 
silencet Again, the geologist appeals to the ab- 
sence of any mention of these voleanoes in the 
great work of the Roman naturalist ;—yet here 
again is not the deduction overstrained? In one 
short chapter of fifteen lines, the elder Pliny enu- 


merates the cities of Aquitaine, and does nothing | est Gothos 


more. Had he possessed a full record of the erup- 
tions, would his omission of facts known to him 
only by report, have been more remarkable than 
the neglect of the younger Pliny to notice the fiery 
burial of the cities which took place in his imme- 
diate presence? And if the last Gaulish eruptions, 
occurring during the most calamitous and distracted 
era of the declining empire, when, in Gaul, we 
have literally no historians or chroniclers at all, had 
been utterly uncommemorated in the written page, 
we could not have been surprised at the absence of 
the information required. 

Yet the testimony has been given tous. In this 
dark and obscure era two witnesses rise from the 
tomb, not men of obscure station or humble author- 
ity, but individuals of the highest rank, concerning 
whose character and respectability, if such a term 
ean be employed, we are as fully convinced as if 
they were living at the present day. Sidonius, the 
poet, the prefect, the patrician, the senator, the 
bishop; Alcimus Avitus, equally high in the 
church, nephew of an emperor, counsellor and 
friend of Clovis the founder of the Frankish mon- 
archy. These, not recording the events in the 
studied chronicle, or in the technical description of 
the naturalist, or the exaggeration of the poet, but 
in the language of friendship and devotion. Briefly 
and emphatically they advert to transient calamities 
as the reason for lasting gratitude and repentance ; 
speaking not to strangers who would need any 
elaborate explanations of localities, nor preserving 
details to satisfy the curiosity of posterity; but 
seeking the comfort and edification of the friends 
and contemporaries whom they addressed, men who 
nad seen: the incandescent streams and showers, 
heard the subterranean thunder, felt the earth 
shake beneath their feet, knelt before the same altar, 
uttered the same prayers—the people to whom 
every word and every expression of the preacher 
brought up in their minds the whole spectacle of 
the desolation which had mercifully passed away.* 


* The observations in our text respecting the claim to 
“indefinite antiquity” possessed by the Auvergne volca- 
noes, as evidenced by the silence of Casar and Pliny, are 

of Dr. Daubeny (Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 14, 
soot + hed Lyell, Dicmnents of | Geology, ii., 305 ;) but 

. Daubeny mistakingly ascribes the same silence to 
Sidonius Apollinaris ; whilst, singularly enough, the very 
witness upon whose omissions the geologist Jays most 
stress, is the one who is the most explicit. We add as 
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With respect to Britain, our information, though 
less striking, is not less important. We are war- 


ranted in asserting, from various incidental notices, 


too minute to be suspected of inaccuracy, too sim- 
ple to be the result of exaggeration, that, even as 


large extracts from the epistle of Sidonius, and the homi! 
of Avitus, as we can find room for. But those are 


sie dome Fptive o hs orical, yet that they 
pur iptive or historical, are far 
more , intelli, precise correct, than Tacitus, 
account of the destruction of the ion cities. 
Sidonius, Domino Pape Mamerto Salutem :—“ Rumor 
os in Romanum solum castra movisse. Huic 
semper irruptioni nos miseri Arverni janua sumus. 
Namque odiis inimicorum hine peculiaria fomenta sub- 
ministramus, quia quod necdum terminos suos ab oceano 
in Rhodanam Ligeris alveo limitaverunt, solam sub ope 
Christi moram de nostra tantum obice patiuntur. Cir- 
cumjactarum vero spatia tractumque regionum jam pridem 
regni minacis importuna devoravit impressio. Sed ani- 
mositati nostre tam temerariw, tamque periculose, non 
nos aut ambustam murorum faciem, aut putrem sudium 
cratem, aut propugnacula vigilum trita pectoribus confidi- 
mus opitulatura: solo tamen invectarum te autore Roga- 
tionum palpamur auxilio; quibus inchoandis, instituen- 
ue populus Arvernus, et si non effecta pari, affectu 
certe non impari ceepit imitari, et ob hoe circumfusis nec- 
dum dat terga terroribus. Non enim latet nostram scis- 
citationem, primis temporibus harumce supplicationum 
institutarum, civitas celitus tibi credita per cujusmodi 
prodigiorum terriculamenta vacuabatur. Nam modo 
scene menium publicorum crebris terra motibus concu- 


cristas prepares ng ee monte tumulabant; nunc 
stupenda foro cubilia collocabat audacium pavenda man- 


suetudo cervorum: cum tu inter ista, discessu primorum 
nlariumque statu urbis exinanito,ad nova celer veterum 
inivitarum exempla decurristi, ne divinw admonitioni 
tua quoque desperatio convitiaretur.”— Sid. Apollinaris, 

. Vii. i. Ed. Sirmond. i. 586. 

The title of Pope is given to Mamertus by the early 
writers, and erg the style of Pope was assumed by 
or given to the see of Vienne, so venerable for its antiqui- 
ty. We must now take Avitus :— 

“ Currit quidem tramite vitali, non per Gallias tantum- 
modo, sed pene per orbem totum Rogationalis observantiza 
flumen irriguum, et infectam vitiis terram uberi fluxu 
annue satisfactionis expurgat. Peculiarior tamen nobis 
in hac ips& institutione servitii et gaudii causa est; quia 
quod hine modo ad cunctorum atilitatem defluit, ex nostro 
primitus fonte manavit: et forte nunc pertineat ad cujus- 

ue privilegii ornatum sumpte primitus institutionis 
exordium. ~ 3 ie 

“Ceterum cum ad hujusmodi humilitatem ineffabilis 
necessitas rigida Viennensium corda perdomuit, sentiens 
ecclesia nostra causam egritudinis su#, non sibi quasi 
maxime pre omnibus, quasi soli ex omnibus, existi- 
mans opus esse instituend& observatione presenti, solici- 
tius captavit remedium, quam primatum. 

“ Et quidem terrorum temporis illius causas multos nos- 
trim recolere scio. Siquidem incendia crebra, terra 
motus assidui, nocturni sonitus, cuidam tolius orbis funeri 

igi quoddam bustuale minitabantur. Nam 
pulosis hominum concursibus domestica silvestrium 
aren species obversabatur, Deus viderit an ludificans 
oculis, an adducta portentis. Quiequid tamen ex iis 
duobus foret, perinde monstruosum intelligebatur, seu sic 
veraciter immania bestiarum corda mansuefieri, seu tam 
horribiliter conspectibus territorum false visionrs phan- 
tasmata posse ngi. Inter hac diversa vulgi senten- 
tia, dispariumque ordinum varie opiniones. Alii quod 
sentiebant dissimulando, que fletui nolebant dare, casui 
dabant ; alii spirita salubriore, abominabilia nova quoque 
congruis malorum proprietatis significationibus interpre- 
tabantur. Quis enim in crebris ignibus, imbres sodomiti- 
cos non timeret ? Quis trementibus elementis, aut decidua 
culminum, aut di: a terrarum imminere non erederet ? 
Quis videns, certe videre se putans, pavidos naturaliter 
cervos per angusta portarum usque ad fori lata = 
trantes, non imminentem solitudinis sententiam formi- 
daret ?"--Alcimi Aviti Homilia de Rogationibus.— Ed. 
Sirmond. ii. 90. 
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late as the twelfth century, the general tempera- 
ture of the midland and southern parts of the 
island was not very unlike that of Canada at the 
present day.—Enter the vineyards flourishing at 
Glastonbury, whose fruit produces a sweet and 
grateful wine; ascend the mountains of Craig- 
Eyriri, covered with unmelting snows, which then 
might have been called perpetual, from whence 
they derive their English or Saxon name; and 
you thus may mark the extremes of temperature 
prevailing within a comparatively narrow zone. 

Probably one-third of the face of the island was 
covered with wood; another third, uncultivated 
heath and moor. Marshlands were very exten- 
sive. Towards the German Ocean, East Anglia 
was almost separated from the Mercian shires by 
the fen country, extending more than an hundred 
miles in length, a waste of waters interspersed 
with sedgy shelves and islands, spreading its 
bleakness far around. On the same coast, the 
driftings of sand and accumulations of earth have 
since converted many an estuary into fertile fields, 
and filled up many a channel, by which the broads, 
as they are aptly called, communicated with the 
salt sea waves. ‘The iron rings have shown how 
the vessels were moored against the walls of the 
Roman Caister near Norwich ; whilst, much fur- 
ther inland, the flint arrow-heads lying beneath 
the strata imbedding organic remains, may per- 
plex, or perhaps confute, all calculations as to the 
age of the deposit in which they are contained. 

In other places within the limits of the Northfolk 
and the Southfolk, the recession of the waters— 
which seems to have taken place much about the 
time that the ocean, bursting over the Belgian 
lowlands, formed the Zuyder Zee—though less 
extensive, is very remarkable. In the quiet vil- 
lage of Reedham, on the banks of the slug- 
gish Yare, we could hardly recognize the coast 
where, in the tenth century, Bruern Brocard, 
the Scandinavian, was cast ashore by the tem- 
pest. Did we not possess the united testimony of 
charters and parliamentary proceedings, and of his- 
torians, we might doubt that, in the reign of Rich- 
ard IJ., Lake Lothing was the Kirkley road— 
the haven in which the navies of England assem- 
bled in days of yore; and the ineffectual attempt 
which has been made to reépen the navigation 
from the Lowestoffe mouth to the capital of the 
county, is a remarkable proof of the continued 
existence of the agency which occasioned the 
change. More or less, the same oscillations of 
land and water have characterized the whole of 
this eastern side of the island. Thanet, which when 
occupied by Hengist and Horsa, was separated 
from the mainland of Kent by a wide channel, is 
now entirely joined to the continent; but Ravens- 
burgh, the landing place of Henry IV., is sub- 
merged in the waves. 


Considering the globe as a whole, it cannot be | lowi 


doubted but that the great, though limited, powers 
which man possesses, do produce correspondent 
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effects, both in organic and inorganic nature. 
Many plants indigenous to Britain have disap- 
peared; some within the last quarter of a century. 
You find them in Gerard’s Herbal, but not in the 
fields. Amongst animals there has been a more 
evident and more remarkable process of destruc- 
tion. Like the Dodos in the Mauritius, whole 
races have become extinct within a recent histori- 
eal period. The beaver built his house on the 
banks of the stream beneath that summit where 
the eagle reared her young ; and the British names 
of stream and of rock still remain, the witnesses 
of the former existence of the inhabitants which 
have passed away : whilst the egret and the crane, 
the bittern and the bustard have been lost within 
living memory. The bear and the wild boar 
ranged the forests at the era of the Conquest, the 
latter in the immediate vicinity of London. The 
wolf continued to infest the fold long after the sup- 
posed extirpation of the foe by the tribute which 
the Basileus of Britain imposed upon his British 
vassals ; but in the loose nomenclature of popular 
speech, it is very probable that the hyena of York- 
shire may also have been included among the ani- 
mals to which the name of ‘‘ wolf’’ was assigned, 
thus bringing the ossuary of the Kirkdale cave 
within the period even of the last population of the 
wolds. 

In connexion with this subject, it is not unim- 
portant to remark that other notices may be found 
of the existence, within our historical period, in 
Britain in particular, and in Europe in general, of 
other species either banished from our regions, or 
wholly lost, as far as we can ascertain, to animated 
nature. The elk reared his tall antlers in Ireland, 
and probably in Scotland, until after the invasion 
of the island by our Anglo-Normans. In the thick 
and damp forests of Gaul, the urus or buffalo 
ranged. We learn this fact by the relation of the 
cruel revenge with which Gunthrum punished the 
wretch, suspected as the slaughterer of the royal 
beast of chase. This was not far distant from the 
period, when, according to the testimony of Alcimus 
Avitus and Sidonius Apollinaris, the volcanoes of 
Central France were yet in activity. The sarris, 
a fierce, gigantic, and now wholly extinct species 
of chamois, was commonly found in the forests of 
the Pyrenees as late as the fifteenth century, being 
minutely described by Gaston de Foix. And, 
since the tiger is even now in full vigor amidst the 
forests of Siberia, we may consider this fact as 
affording support to the narrative of the lion-hunts 
in the Niebelungen lay.* 

More perplexing are the numerous legends of 
huge dragons, inhabiting rivers and lakes. Fabu- 
lous as they may appear in some instances, and 
strange in all, they yet raise a suspicion that there 
might exist some few surviving gigantic reptiles 
* In this celebrated chase, Sigfried encounters the fol- 
ing animals :—The haip/fteul, or half-wolf; perhaps a 
species of hysena—the Jeu, or lion—the wisent, the urus, 


or buffalo—the elch, or elk—and the schelch, or chamois. 
—Niebelungen, 3755-3762. 
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of the Saurian class, such as those whose bones 
are now found imbedded in the strata, individuals, 
the last, in each locality, of their species, like the 
boa by which the army of Regulus was assailed. 
Unquestionably, such relations were deeply tinged 
with eredulity. The human mind was open to 
every kind of evidence, without examining the dif- 
ferent degrees of confidence which each ought to 
receive. Making, however, every degree of allow- 
ance for the absence of correct observation, as well 
as for involuntary inaccuracies, and the tendency 
to seek pleasure by the marvellous, yet there will 
always remain a residuum, which, if we honestly 
endeavor to ascertain the truth, cannot be rejected 
consistently with right reason. Skepticism is as 
great a foe to profitable knowledge as credulity ; 
if investigation is troublesome or disagreeable, or 
goes against our received opinions, we then are 
very apt to take refuge in a flat denial, and thus 
to discharge ourselves from the responsibility of 
inquiry, and the still greater trouble of having our 
preconceived opinions disturbed. 

To no portion of the ‘* marvellous legends”’ re- 
lated by our ancient chroniclers are such observa- 
tions more applicable than to those relating to the 
aspect of the heavens. It is scarcely sixty years 
since, when tales of stones falling from the clouds, 
were ranked with the ghost story : and the tourist 
(we quote from memory, but believe it was Arthur 
Young) who, in the church of Ensisheim, beheld 
the metallic mass recorded to have dropped from 
the sphere above, anticipated with delight, as he 
described it in his note-book, the universal ap- 
plause which would be excited by deriding the 
dreams of monkish superstition.—‘‘ A stone has 
fallen from the clouds at Luce, in Maine,’’ is the 
intelligence received (1768) by the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. Can any one believe such a 
fable? No, say the academicians, it must not be 
believed. So they dispatch a committee—M. La- 
voisier, M. Fougeroux, and M. Cadet—to dispel 
the delusion. The three savans proceed to the 
spot. There is the stone. What is the testimony 
of the witnesses? A loud noise has been heard in 
the air: they look up, and behold an opaque body 
descending in a curve, which falls on the soft turf, 
the lisiére, dividing the field in which they are at 
work reaping the harvest, from the road. They 
hasten to the spot, and find the stone half buried 
in the earth, but so hot that it could not be touched. 
Away they flee ; but returning, when their panic 
was diminished, they find the mass where they had 
left it, and cool. Now, what was the verdict of 
the three savans, M. Lavoisier, M. Fougeroux, 
and M. Cadet? Why, simply, that inasmuch as 
facts oppose theory, therefore theory must prevail 
over facts; and the Academy decrees that this 
stone, having been merely uncovered by the elec- 
tric flash, had been preéxistent in the ground. 
Matters thus continued in the creed of science. 





No one was called to assent to the existence of an 
aérolithe until the 13th December, 1795, when the | 
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one meteoric stone which fell in Yorkshire, within 

‘* three fields’ distance’ of Major Topham’s man- 

sion, at once compelled belief. Now, the aéro- 

lithe excites no more surprise than the hail-storm ;" 
and the meteoric iron deposited in the museum 

demands nothing beyond the passing glance. 

The period beginning with the partition* of the 
Western Empire amongst the Barbaric kingdoms 
and powers, and ending about the twelfth cen- 
tury, exhibited peculiar meteoric and atmos- 
pheric activity. The glaring parhelion, the pallid 
sun doubly reflected in the snow-fraught cloud, 
now a phenomenon of rare occurrence, so that per- 
haps few persons here living have seen it, was re- 
peatedly beheld in portentous aspect. Flaming 
lances and fiery squadrons—the flickering streams 
of the aurora, which so long intermitted, appeared 
as a novelty to Newton and to Halley—beamed 
across the welkin, blazing in blood-red gleams. 
Astral showers covered the heavens, as if the stars 
were driven like chaff before a furious wind ; being 
evidently the same stream of wandering fires, now 
again intersecting our sphere, and watched or 
sought from the observatory; but then indicating, 
as it was deemed, the changes and the going forth 
of nations—the immediate harbingers of the Cru- 
sades. But no appearance excited so much awe 
in England as the Great Comet of 1066, such as 
never had been seen before. Pilgrim and mer- 
chant, monk and layman, had brought the frequent 
and dread report that Duke William of Normandy, 
Edward’s cousin and appointed heir, was mustering 
his forces to gain and divide the land. Night after 
night did the appalled multitude gaze at the mes- 
senger of evil, the ‘‘ long-haired star,’’ darting its 
awful splendor from horizon to zenith; crowds, 
young and old, watched the token far beyond the 
midnight hour; and when they retired to their bro- 
ken rest, its bright image, floating before the eye, 
disturbed their slumbers. Even if this were but 
an idle opinion, yet it was an opinion which be- 
came a reality as the moral world was then con- 
stituted. The conviction that the phenomena of 
nature and the destiny of mankind were bound up 
in mystic unity, gave more boldness to the fortu- 
nate, increased the anxieties of the desponding. 
And the English, throughout the whole of the 
Anglo Norman period, acknowledged their subju- 
gation to be a national punishment. 

Had William never held his great council at 
Lillebonne, never been encouraged by the eager 
boldness and rapacity of his Norman barons, never 
been favored by the wind, never landed in safety, 
never been assisted by the cowardice or treachery 
of the northern Thanes, never overthrown the 
whole force of England in the one decisive battle, 
still it is fully evident to us now, that the appointed 
time had arrived for the extinction of the Anglo- 


* We use this term, because the Roman Emprre in the 
West did not fall _ the extinction of the imperial autho- 
rity in the person of Augustulus :—it was placed in com- 
mission under the Barbarians until Charlemagne arose. 
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Saxon monarchy. In our age—the old age of the 
world—we are privileged to discern, more clearly 
than those who lived in its youth, the evidence how 
each successive incident is induced and led on by 
that incomprehensible union of free will on the part 
of man, and the foreknowledge of the Almighty, 
which equally guides the actions of each individual, 
and the collective fortunes of mankind. The 
more the successive facts accumulate upon us, the 
more clearly we obtain a knowledge, imperfect and 
limited though it may be, of the certain tokens 
which precede the decline and fall of empires. In 
this sunset of the life of the world, we more than 
ever distinctly observe how coming events cast 
their shadows before. When the corpse is borne 
to the grave, we then know the secret progress of 
death in life, the inward extinction of the vital fire, 
the wasting of the organs, the irretrievable decays, 
the causes of the slight ailments, the transient 
pains, the momentary depression, the languor, un- 
accountable at the time, but now proving to us 
that the term never could have been prolonged. 
The gust blows down the tree: you examine the 
fallen trunk, and then discover that its roots were 
so rotted in the soil, that though the winds might 
have been hushed, the weight of its own boughs 
would have laid it low. 

The English clergy were grievously corrupted. 
The reforms so zealously and honestly attempted 
by Popes and Councils in other portions of the 
Catholic Church in the west, had not reached them. 
Very many of the bishops and abbots had obtained 
their dignities by simony. Sinful as this bartering 
of holy things is under any circumstances, we 
hardly feel its full import in the middle ages, nor 
understand why the church, collectively, was so 
exceedingly earnest in laboring to repress the evil, 
as existing in individual members. We are ac- 
customed to view simony merely as a spiritual 
offence—and as a violation of the sacred functions 
of the priesthood ; but, in the middle ages it was 
also a grievous offence against the civil relations 
of society. It was introducing base motives into 
all the various functions which were attached to 
the prelatie character. What people buy, they 
sell: the bishop who bought his bishopric would 
sell any ecclesiastical preferment within his gift. 
He was a trustee for the poor ; but he had bought 
his trusteeship, and therefore he would sell their 
rights for his own advantage. The bishop was a 
member of parliament, and he had bought his seat 
in the legislature from the king, and therefore he 
would sel? his vote to the king, his patron in every 
sense of the term. Ecclesiastical historians have 
obscured the real bearing of the conflicts between 
crown and clergy, and exceedingly damaged their 
own cause, by using language which obliterates 
the most important truth, that the contest for the 
liberty of the church was in the main a contest for 
the liberties of the people. The open and shame- 
less barter and sale of ecclesiastical dignities, 
throughout this period, is scarcely conceivable to 
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us, amongst whom this abuse at least has ceased. 
‘* Give you a nomination to a prebend !’’ exclaimed 
Philip I. to an applicant, ‘‘I have sold them all 
already.’ The bishop was a judge, bound to at- 
tend to the reformation of manners, but he had 
bought his office, and therefore would sell impunity 
to the opulent transgressor; hence the universal 
relaxation of all discipline, and the prevalence, 
throughout England, of the lowest immorality. 
Tn all these transactions the clergy were the most 
guilty. Every simoniacal promotion they obtained 
was accompanied by perjury; the higher the 
standard of morality which the priesthood were 
bound to assert, the greater was their guilt, the 
more deleterious their example upon the rest of the 
community. Never does any neglect of duty in 
one class fail to extend its evil influence to the 
other orders of society. The foul marsh beneath 
the palace walls will diffuse its contagion to the 
presence-chamber. Vices fostered or tolerated by 
ruling powers in the subject classes, work out their 
retribution by including governors and governed in 
the avenging punishment. Lust, luxury, and 
sloth defiled and enervated the aristocracy. The 
lower orders were heavily oppressed. Slavery 
was exceedingly extended. Hard as the situation 
of the Theowe had been in earlier periods, it had 
now become infinitely worse. The provision, 


merciful to a certain extent, which prohibited the 
sale of the slave out of his native country, was 
entirely violated ; and it was the common practice 


to sell these miserable creatures to the pagan 
Danes in Ireland; so that Bristol was the regular 
slave-market ; and the English connected their 
slave-dealings with the same disgusting profligacy 
which is now exhibited amongst their descendants, 
so proud of claiming their connexion with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, on the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic.* There were, of course, many to whom 
these censures did not apply: many holy men 
amongst the clergy, many servants of God amongst 
the laity, but not sufficient to avert the destiny of 
the people,—and in one common ruin they were 
involved. 

Although the empire of Britain appeared to sub- 
sist under Edward the Confessor, it was really on 
the verge of dissolution. As an ancient building 
is kept together by the roughnesses of the sur- 
face, and the ivy which has eaten out the mortar, 
and yet binds the stones by its frail tendrils, and 
the iron clamps giving a temporary support to the 
walls which they have split and rifted, till the 
blow comes which beats them down :—so are an- 
cient states sustained by dull habit, by usages 
which have lost their original principle, by institu- 
tions which have ceased to command respect, and 
by the convulsive energies of rash innovation, af- 
fording a temporory vigor, though they exhaust 
vitality, till the appointed season of destruction. In 


stibulum aut ad externum obsequium venditabant. 
. Malm. ii. 413 (Ed. Hardy.) 
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the case of Britain, some additional duration had 

been im by the personal character 
of the confessor, his virtues, and even his failings. 
Yet let it be recollected that many of his failings 
resulted from his great love of peace. Hi ive 
and tranquil disposition, which prevented his ex- 
erting his authority against those who were usurp- 
ing his rights, also rendered these usurpers less 
inclined to disturb an authority which they 
searcely felt, and which they knew must, at no 
distant period, expire. 

The Danish invasions had entirely dislocated the 
kingdom. Force and violence, as employed b 
those barbarian invaders, had occasioned muc 
evil; but even more harm ensued from the moral 
deterioration occasioned by their conquests. In 
their own country, and amongst their own people, 
they appear to have been deficient even in what 
are usually considered as the virtues of the savage. 
The Danelagh was filled with a new population, 
who had disnossessed a great portion of he origi- 
nal inhabitants. The names of places, as is well 
known, afford the most cogent proofs how the 
population had been changed ; and full as harshly 
as was subsequently effected by the Romanized 
Danes whom we call Normans. We do not 
know, for example, the Englishman expelled 
from the Norfolk village now called Ormsby, by 
the Serpent, for such is the meaning of orm, or 
worm ; but we cannot doubt that he went out full 
as unwillingly as if he had been chased away by a 
Norman Trussebot, or a Breton Botevilain, in the 
subsequent age. We shall shortly have occasion 
to mention a very remarkable fact proving the sub- 
sisting and secret influence of the Danish kings. 
Under the Danish influence also—for though the 
system had been perfected under Canute, it had 


begun at an earlier period—the old English policy 
had becn altered by the parcelling of the empire 
into Earldoms. Mr. Hallam has well observed 


that these earldoms had much similarity to the 
duchies and counties of the Carlovingian Empire ; 
and important considerations arise from this fact, 
which his great sagacity first discovered. 

These governments were portioned out with 
some relation to the boundaries of the ancient 
kingdoms ; most closely so in Northumbria. The 
earldom had not absolutely settled into a definite 
hereditary right, but the claims of blood and line- 
age in the same family seem generally to have 
been respected. ‘Towards the conclusion of the 
Confessor’s reign, the fortunes of the house of 
Godwin prevailed. If, as it was said, he was 
really the son of a cow-herd, such an ancestry 
would have had as good traditionary repute as that 
ascribed to the first of the Capets,—*‘ figlol fui 
@’ un beccaio di Parigi.”” Harold, with his earl- 
doms, extending from the Land’s End to the 
German Sea—West Wales and Wessex, Sussex, 
Kent, and his atone of the Danelagh, and 
Mercia along the Thames, and beyond ; Essex and 
Hertford, Middlesex, Oxford and Berks—-was more 
of a king in reality than Edward himself; and, 
upon the peaceful death of the Confessor, Earl 

arold became the page the English, just as the 
Duke of Paris became King of the French, though 
with most unequal fortune : for whilst the dominion 
of Harold passed away like a shadow, the power 
of Hugh Capet has been transmitted from man to 
man, by a special providence unparalleled in the 
annals of mankind. 

Besides the earldoms, the greater burghs 
formed a very important portion of the Anglo- 
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Saxon Empire, communities standing, as it were, 
midway between dependent and i t au- 
thority ; and it should seem that many were encla- 
vures, surrounded by the earldoms, yet, nominal] 
at least, dependent only upon the sovereign. Such 
a state of things was not uncommon upon the con- 
tinent. Take one example out of many. Tour- 
nai, ia the midst of Flanders, owed no obedience 
to the count. Baldwin could make no joyeuse 
entrée within the walls. Saving its own rights and 

rivileges, it acknowledged only the king of the 

ranks ; but that saving was a very large one ; his 
sovereignty did not amount to much more, than 
that they acknowledged him when his protection 
was desired. 

Winchester was the proper constitutional capital 
of the empire. Far more extensive was the city 
than at the present day; being one of the few 
localities which not only have escaped the general 

lethora, but have even fallen away. Caer-Guent, 
for the Saxons fully recollected its British name, 
retained the insignia of government. There was 
the royal treasury; and many a tradition was 
attached to the ancient castle in which Arthur had 
held his court—traditions fully living in mind and 
memory, before they became the subjects of writ- 
ten romance or history. We are not unwilling to 
believe that the round table suspended in the hall 
—until recently mistaken for the chapel—of the 
castle, may have existed before Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth gave that form to the British legends which 
diffused them amongst so many distant nations and 
tongues. A learned friend, who has discovered 
some very curious accounts, which we trust he 
will publish, of the ‘* Rota fortune ’’ on the gable 
of the Winchester hall in the reign of Henry III., 
supposes that the round table is the ancient wheel 
of fortune, repainted with the grim worthies we 
now behold upon it, in the sixteenth century. But 
we would rather suppose that the ‘‘ wheel of for- 
tune ’’ was depicted upon the gable of the wall 
itself, ‘The symbol seems to have been very com- 
mon. San Zeno at Verona,* Saint Martin at 
Basle, and St. Stephen at Beauvais, all of the 
Romanesque period, exhibit the wheel as the ori- 
gin of the Rose or sear es windows. It is 
equally found in the marble intarsiated pavement 
of the Duomo of Sienna, and among the half- 
obliterated frescoes of Catfield in Norfolk, giving a 
remarkable example of the conformity possessed 
in different countries by the esthetic symbolism of 
the middle ages. 

Winchester was the capital, but, under Edward 
the Confessor, the palace of Westminster had be- 
come the residence. The walls, which at this very 
moment are falling beneath the mallet of the work- 
man, constituted the favored abode of the last of 
the legitimate Anglo-Saxon kings. Vessels are 
dispatched with diplomatic importance to remove 
friezes and tombs from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, but not the slightest exertion has been 
made to preserve the scanty relics of the structure, 
perhaps of all others, most intimately connected 
with our constitutional history. 

London possessed the character of a free city. 
Its constitution had, however, sustained some 
alteration in the days of Canute. It should seem 
that the Danes had engrafted a colony of their 
own upon the English community. So large a 
number of the Lithsmen, or Danish soldiers, estab- 


* See an excellent view of this remarkable building, in 
the second volume which has just appeared of Mr. Gally 
Knight’s magnificent work. 
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lished themselves there, that one of the municipal 
courts acquired the Danish name of the Husting ; 
a term, which in the devious course of language 
has been so entirely diverted from its primitive sig- 
nification as to mean, not the court, but any scaffold 
or dais where elections are held. Of the interior 
government of London city, we can only say that 
the distinctions between the rectores or aldermen, 
and the commonalty, are distinctly marked. Proud 
and warlike, and defended by the Roman wall, of 
which the last fragment has just been saved from 
destruction, the citizens rejoiced in their privileges, 
rendering them a species of independent, though 
subordinate, community. Amongst other rights, 
London acted apart from Wessex or Mercia in 
electing or recognizing the king. Of this right an 
exceedingly curious vestige remains in force to the 
present day, the lord mayor and aldermen being 
always required to concur, as essential parties, in 
the act of recognizing and proclaiming the acces- 
sion of the new monarch. 

Exeter enjoyed privileges nearly equal to Lon- 
don; it appears that others of the cities were 
scarcely inferior, and that no taxation could. be 
levied upon them, unless they jointly assented to 
the grant. Perhaps the burghs of Wessex and 
others formed a league. In the north, there was 
certainly a powerful association, called the five or 
the seven burghs—Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
Leicester, and Stamford—to which York and 
Chester were afterwards added, It seems, as be- 
fore noticed, that this federation originally con- 
sisted of five ; but when two others were conjoined, 
they were generally called by their nominal num- 
ber of Five-Boroughs, and sometimes Seven-Bor- 
oughs, according to their real one. The cingue 
ports afford a familiar example of the retention of 
an appellation derived from number, after it has 
ceased to be strictly appropriate. Lincoln, the 
chief of the five burghs, was governed by twelve 
hereditary Lawmen. This is a Danish term, and 
shows a Danish local government, which subsisted 
throughout the whole of the reign of the Con- 
queror. It is more remarkable, that, notwith- 
standing the political cessation of the Danish 
authority, and in spite of the Conquest, the inhabi- 
tants of Lincoln continued in alliance with the 
Danish kings, so much so that a treasure belong- 
ing to the Scandinavian monarch was permanently 
deposited there—either concealed from the Nor- 
man, or so well guarded that the Norman dared 
not attack the hoard. 

Let us now endeavor to gain some idea of the 
events by which, after the battle of Hastings, 
William became settled in the ssion of the 
English crown. Beyond the fact that Sussex 
was fearfully ravaged, we know little from books 
or chronicles ; the map will perhaps tell us more. 
If the reader will take the map before him,—and 
what student should read history otherwise ’—he 
will observe in Sussex a territorial division whose 
aspect differs altogether from that which prevails 
in other portions of England. Look, for example, 
at the eastern counties, Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Here you will observe the Hundreds are compact 
divisions, generally marked by the natural bounda- 
ries of the streams and broads—the expanses of 
marsh and shallow water—which wind along and 
intersect the level land. In Kent, the Hundreds 
are much smaller in proportion than in East An- 
glia, but they are bound up, as it were, into the 
larger divisions of Lathes or Lastes, with a refer- 
ence to natural boundaries, though less distinctly 
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marked ; and in the west of England, for instance 
Somerset or Dorset, the Hundreds will be seen 
small, irregular, and often strangely broken up in 
different parts of the shire. We may be tolerably 
certain that the Hundred and the Lathe arose from 
two main causes—the first, the natural dispersion 
of the tribes and races over the country; the 
other, the consolidation of various tracts or town- 
ships under one authority or lord; but nowhere is 
any trace of system, apparent to the eye, except 
in Sussex, where we find a territorial division 
bearing a name peculiar to the county, and show- 
mgs evident scheme of partition, 
he Normans were a hard people; whenever 
they conquered, and did conquer outright, they 
went to work like plunderers, dividing the country 
by measurement—by the Rope, as it was termed— 
measuring out the land amongst themselves; a 
pe which singularly marks the original vio- 
ence of their character, for in such allotments 
they neglected all the natural relations which 
might previously exist amongst the people whom 
they conquered. Now this is the process they 
carried into effect in Sussex, which, as the reader 
will observe, is divided into six portions, extending 
right down from the northern border of the county, 
and each having a frontage towards the sea, with 
an accessible harbor affording a ready communica- 
tion with Normandy, and forming, as it were, six 
high roads to Normandy; each of these Rapes, 
or hreppar, as they are termed in Icelandic, has 
also within its bounds some one castle, or other 
important station for defence and protection. In 
Domesday, each Rape appears under a military 
commander. All the original Anglo-Saxon divis- 
ions are noticed in the Anglo-Saxon laws, and 
possessed an Anglo-Saxon tribunal. The Rape is 
not noticed in any Anglo-Saxon law, and does not 
ssess any Anglo-Saxon tribunal. We therefore 
ave good reason to conjecture that this district 
more particularly occupied the attention of the 
wise and wary general, and that Sussex alone was 
dealt with entirely as a conquered territory.* 
Kent, according to traditions which have more 
poetry than truth, is reported to have awed the 
conqueror into an unwilling pacification: the strat- 
agem of Birnam wood is said to have been re- 
peated. Advancing under cover of the moving 
shade, the men of Kent opposed such a front to 
William as compelled or persuaded him to confirm 
to their land the territorial privileges or immunities 
which in some measure it still enjoys. It is very 
certain that the people, ‘‘ forgetful of all Anglo- 
Saxon patriotism,’”’ as Mr. Turner says, proffered 
him their fealty and gave hostages for their good 
faith; but, for any peculiar concession made to 
them by which the gavel-kind tenure was pre- 
served, we can find no foundation except in the 
romance of history. There are two principal 
peculiarities in this Kentish custom ; the immunity 
which protects the land from forfeiture, or accord- 
ing to the old rhyme, ‘‘ the father to the bough, 
the son to the plough ;”’ the other is the equal divi- 
sion among the male issue. The first of these 
— appears always to have been peculiar to 
ent ; but the latter prevailed to a very large ex- 


tent in other parts of England, in different custom- 
* We owe this suggestion of the maritime division of 


Sussex to our late and much-regretted friend Mr. Rick- 
man, one who was aoe Sg applying his practical expe- 
rience to those branches of literature which he could 
cultivate in his few moments of leisure, and whose 
greatest satisfaction consisted in imparting the knowledge 


which he thus acquired. 
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ary tenures. The custom of partition, according 
to the Kentish tenure, exists in the immediate 
vicinity of London, giving its name to the manor 
or township of Kentish town. ‘The history of 
gavel-kind is one of the most vexed questions 
amongst our legal antiquaries, and we shall there- 
fore let it alone ; only remarking that we believe 
the subsistence of the custom in Kent does not 
imply any special favor on the part of the Con- 
queror ; but, being a forcible proof of the manner 
in which the Anglo-Saxon laws and usages re- 
mained undisturbed, it is therefore a fact possessing 
great importance in general history. 

With respect to the submission of London, some 
curious information, hitherto absent from our his- 
tories, has been obtained from a poem composed 
by Wido, bishop of Amiens between 1058 and 
1076, published for the first time entire by M. 
Michel, in his ‘‘ Chroniques Anglo-Normandes,”’ 
—a very valuable work, which we owe to the 
enlightened patronage of M. Guizot ; a patronage 
continued by M. Villemain, to his great credit, 
though in some degree to our own shame. That 
such a poem had existed, was known in conse- 
quence of the praise bestowed upon it by Orderi- 
cus Vitalis; but no copy could be found. How 
the ‘‘ Carmen Widonis’’ was discovered, or recov- 
ered, is a question which, we doubt not, will be 
fiercely investigated by future collectors of anti- 
quarian curiosities; and they will have to solve 
the difficulties why there exist at this moment 
three complete exemplars of this curious manu- 
script, only one of which has been'published. As 
far, however, as our information extends, we be- 
lieve that the discovery of the nature and value 
of the MS. was entirely due to the late Mr. Pe- 
trie: this gentleman had made long and extensive 
search for the poem, but had never been able to 
find a copy, until M. Pertz, the learned editor of 
the German Historians, informed him that he be- 
lieved it existed in the library at Brussels, but that 
it was not noticed in the catalogue. He could 


give him no other renseignemens, except that it; 


was in a small red-backed quarto, which included 
other matter. Upon this very slight indication 
Mr. Petrie went to work, by taking down all the 
small red-backed quartos one by one, and turning 
them over leaf by leaf, until the long-lost poem 
appeared. It is addressed to Archbishop - 
franc ; at least, so the first couplet must be filled 
up and construed :— 


“ Quem probitas celebrat, sapientia munit et ornat, 
Erigit et decorat, L. W. salutat.” 


Wido was very successful in his own time. Orde- 
ricus wonders at his talent and poetical power : he 
was another Virgil in the opinion of his contem- 
poraries. Ifthe bishop had given us the narrative 
in plain prose, we should have been under greater 
obligations to his memory ; it is often difficult to 
extract a definite meaning from his grandiloquent 
verse: yet, as a literary monument, and as show- 
ing the current and course of opinion, it is very 
interesting and instructive. Rome was the real 
source of romance and chivalry—Rome was con- 
templated as the great model of wisdom and mili- 
tary prowess; and it was in the example of her 
sovereigns and heroes, that the instructor sought 
to form the character of the Norman warrior and 
to exalt his praise. 

Amidst the general dissensions and disturbances 
which arose amongst the English, our attention is 
in the first instance directed to the Earls Edwin 





and Morkar. The details of their conduct are in- 
volved in perplexity ; the accounts are contradic- 
tory; but there is no obscurity respecting their 
sentiments and intentions. It seems that they had 
fied from Harold, and reached London even before 
the battle of Hastings ; for, according to Malmes- 
bury, as soon as the intelligence of Harold's death 
arrived, they, being present in the city, urged and 
canvassed the citizens to raise either of them to the 
throne. Claims to the royal authority, as held by the 
line of Cerdic, these Mercian earls had none. No: 
they, like Harold, would have been usurpers, and 

et usurpers from necessity ; but Edwin and Mor- 
- were wise and valiant, fair to behold, and 
pleasant in speech, possessing the strong arm and 
the liberal hand, with some of the good, and many 
of the specious, qualities which reap the immedi- 
ate harvest of popularity. 

They tried their chance, but failed. Edgar 
Atheling was safe within the city. What the age 
of the child was, we have no exact account. We 
can ascertain, however, from authentic records, 
that Edgar, still distinguished and recognized by 
the Normans, as the Atheling, was alive, and 
able to render his accounts in the Exchequer, in 
the fifth year of Henry II., ninety-three years after 
the date of the Conquest. The extreme old age 
which he attained is noticed by William of Malmes- 
bury, who, let it be here remarked, was wholly 
unable to appreciate his pure and simple charac- 
ter. We can hardly suppose that, at this period, 
he could be more than ten years of age. This 
infant was proclaimed king of the English by the 
electors, whom Wido terms the rectores and po- 
tentes of the city—an obscure hint, indicating, 
when compared with other conflicting accounts, 
the great difference of opinion which subsisted. 
The Proceres, properly so called, in whose rank 
Edwin and Morkar were included, would have 
supported the Atheling’s claims, had not the bish- 
ops dissented from the choice. In after life, Ed- 
gar exhibited a singular combination of courage 
and humility, boldness and submission ; but now, 
what was he other than, as Wido terms him, an 
effigy, a shadow of aking! His name, however, 
afforded the means of embodying the sentiments 
of hope and expectation. The fragment of the old 
ballad calls him = darling. ‘‘He will 
assuredly win the land,’”? was the common outcry. 
And why should one conflict decide the cause of 
England? Trust and truth might, after the great 
battle, have, humanly speaking, averted the subju- 
gation of the English; but they had begun by 
abandoning their own cause, and now, with equal 
rashness, they strove to oppose the foe, so un- 
wisely, so foolishly, that even the black monks of 
Peterborough, the great stronghold of old English 
feeling, have recorded with sorrow, that the spirit 
of opposition against William was a visitation for 
their sins. Every effort they made to extricate 
themselves from the meshes of the net, only en- 
tangled them the more. 

William continued advancing, spreading his 
forces as well on the south of the river, as in the 
shires round about the stubborn city. From the 
walls of London, the burghers might see the cir- 
cling horizon glowing with red flame. The Nor- 
man forthwith occupied the palace of Westminster. 
Here the last king of the English had been ac- 
customed to wear his crown ; William, by placing 
court and camp in the royal residence, made a 
species of assertion of his legitimate rights; and 
the rebels, as the invaders called them, were hard 
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ressed by the Norman army. Instant siege was 
fai to the perverse city. Roman tactics and 
ordnance assailed the Roman walls; they shook 
before the repeated blows of battering-rams. 
Foundations were undermined ; catapult and ba- 
lista cast their shower. Singleness of counsel 

ight perhaps yet have availed, but the Normans 
had lurking friends. There was a citizen of note, 
one Ansgard, who in former battles had received 
so many wounds that he was unable to walk, and 
was borne about the narrow streets in a litter. 
Now this Ansgard, having received a message 
from William, conveyed by a trusty messenger, 
readily lent his aid to the foreign cause; and 
whilst the Norman was secretly conveyed from 
the house of Ansgard, the crippled alderman 
called together the rulers of the city, and ad- 
dressed them, expatiating upon the dangers which 
threatened them in the siege, aud exhorting them 
to submit to William’s authority. They immedi- 
ately assented to the proposal on their side, and 
Ansgard repaired to the presence of the con- 
queror. With fair words and fairer promises was 
he received ; and he came back, and addressed the 
full folkmote of aldermen and citizens—senatus 
and vulgus, for the two orders are distinctly 
marked—expatiating upon the magnificence and 
glory of their expected king, wiser than Solomon, 
more bountiful than Charlemagne, ready in fight 
like the great Alexander. The Londoners re- 
nounced Edgar as lightly as they had accepted 
him; throwing open their gates, they proceeded 
as suppliants to the presence of the Norman, 
bearing with them the keys of the city, and de- 
livering to him the person of his infant competitor. 
Courteously did William greet the Atheling ; he 


kissed the child. Harsh as his character may 
have been, he never deviated from kindness to- 
wards the descendant of Cerdic, often as he was 
provoked, often as Edgar disdained his protection, 
or rose against his power. 

We now arrive at the coronation of William as 


king of England. It is an uncouth simile which 
we are about to use, but we should call this trans- 
action the most important reach or bend in the con- 
tinuous stream or course of English history. We 
employ this expression, because the student should 
constantly keep in mind that from the first crea- 
tion of man there is no resting-place in the annals 
of the world. All history depends upon this truth. 
Unless it be recognized, there is no ‘‘ science of 
history.”” No one generation can be severed 
from the preceding generation. History is all suc- 
cession : history is time, and time never stands still. 
There is no such thing as the present: all is either 
past or future, for while we think the thought, the 
present has passed away, and is merged in all pre- 
cedent eternity. 

When discussing William’s assumption of the 
royal authority, we have to consider, in this event, 
the personal character of the sovereign, and the 
nature of the office which he assumed. It is in 
the latter point that the chief difficulty lies. To 
identify William’s accession, to understand its 
true import and bearing, we must guard against 
the deception, if we may use the term, exercised 
by titles of dignity (Quart. Rev. vol. Ixiii., p. 
557 ;) the symbol continuing the same, the value 
attached to it has sustained great changes. 

Our his‘orians consider in general, that William 
acted w: crafty policy; the English blindly, 
ignorantly, or influenced by culpable servility :— 


“‘ They requested him,” says Hume, “ to mount 
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their throne, which they now considered as vacant, 
and declared to him, that, as they had always 
been ruled by regal power, they desired to follow 
in this particular the example of their ancestors, 
and knew of no one more worthy than himself to 
hold the reins of government. Though this was 
the great object to which the duke’s enterprise 
tended, he feigned to deliberate on the offer; and 
being desirous, at first, of preserving the appear- 
ance of a legal administration, he wished to obtain 
a more — and formal consent of the English 
nation. But Aimer of Aquitaine, a man equally 
respected for valor in the field and for prudence in 
council, remonstrating with him on the danger of 
delay in so critical a conjuncture, he laid aside all 
farther scruples, and accepted of the crown which 
was tendered him.”’ 


Hume furthermore ascribes the change in popu- 
lar opinion to undue influence of the ecclesiastics, 
and as usual, with a sneer; for, as he says— 


‘* The superior learning of these prelates, many 
of whom were even then Frenchmen or Normans, 
placed in their dignities by the confessor, had 
raised them above the ignorant Saxons, and had 
made their opinion be received with implicit faith,”’ 


Thierry follows nearly in the same spirit. We 
compress, but we have endeavored to give a faith- 
ful version of his sentiments. 

** The proposition,’’ says he, *‘ of assuming the 
royal authority was, without doubt, most agreea- 
ble to the Duke of ees but, wary and 
wise, he feigned indifference. The royal dignity 
was the prize he sought; yet weighty considera- 
tions induced him to conceal his desire for a dig- 
nity which, by placing him at the head of the 
conquered, would, at the same time, sever his 
fortunes from those of his companions in arms. 
William excused himself, and, with apparent hu- 
mility, prayed that he might at least be permitted 
to take time for consideration. It was not for his. 
own interest that he had conquered England, but 
for that of the whole Norman nation; and if he 
were destined to become king, the time had not 
yet arrived, because too many provinces, too many 
enemies, yet remained to be subdued. These 
arguments are rebutted by Aimery de Thouars. 
Such of the Normans, who, after the feigned 
excuses of William, might have dared to vote as 
their duke had d, were of a totally different 
opinion when the Poitevin had spoken, lest they 
might appear less faithful to s their common 
chieftain. They therefore unanimously voted that, 
previously to attempting to extend his military 
conquests, William should cause himself to be 
crowned king, by the small number of English 
whom he had succeeded in corrupting by his gifts, 
or in terrifying by his power.”’ 

Are such representations correct? Do they not 
rather exhibit the prepossessions of the writers. 
than the facts and feelings of the eleventh century ° 
Surely the influence of the prelates over the peo- 
ple was legitimate: they were almost the only 
members of the great council—the parliament, if 
you so choose to call it—who could be assembled ; 
and, with respect to the general conduct of the 
English, a closer examination of the principles 
still existing in our constitution will show, that 
self-preservation prompted them to take refuge 
under the Norman sceptre as their only protection 
against anarchy or tyranny, and in the conviction 
that by so doing they best served their country’s 
cause. 
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It was not a mere prejudice or prestige which 
actuated the various ranks and orders to urge that 
William should be anointed and crowned, but a 
most cogent feeling of necessity. Unless Wil- 
liam assumed this supreme mo A had no 
chance, small as that chance might be, of security 
in hearth or home. We may respect the 
office—we may be pervaded with sentiments of 
loyalty—we may entertain affection for the person 
of our inne we but, in our present state of 
society, and still more under our present form of 
government, we do not at all appreciate how an 
Anglo-Saxon was compelled to be constantly 
thinking of the king, as much as every child 
thinks of his parent; every servant, of the head 
of the family. The English knew fall well that, 
lacking a king, the body politic was paralyzed. 
They required a king de facto; an active king— 
one who could ride in the saddle, sit on the judi- 
cial bench, wield the sword. Edgar Atheling, 
the “‘effigy of a king,’’ was disqualified, not by 
the ‘* meanness of his eompe "an imputation, 
which, in spite of William of Malmesbury’s par- 
tial judgment, is contradicted by the whole tenor 
of his life—but by helpless infancy. This is not 
the place for a minute exposition of the English 
constitution ; it suffices to observe that, during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, there was a mutual balance 
of the powers of subject and sovereign, effected, 
not so much by the means of any national legisla- 
ture or assembly, as by the division of authority 
between the courts of the people—the folk courts 
—and the prerogative jurisdiction of the king’s 
court—both being essential to the well-being of 
the community. 

An approximation to the general idea of the 
condition of the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth, 
waating a king, may, in some measure, be ob- 
tained by considering what would have been the 
state of England, if, upon the demise of Charles 
IL., his ‘oe had not proceeded to take posses- 
sion of the throne, and parliament not daring to 
supply his absence by any power of their own or 
by any fiction of law, an absolute interregnum 
had ensued, As the law then stood, what would 
have been the state of England?* The king is 
the source of all justice: the judges are were 
his delegates. ith the death of the king, all 
the powers which he has granted by his commis- 
sions of every description expire. Borough courts 
-and other municipal courts continue to subsist, and 
may continue to punish such offences as are within 
‘their local cognizance, bat none of the offences 
which come within the jurisdiction of the justices 
-of the peace, or the judges of assize and oyer and 
terminer and jail pana ean be redressed. No 
judgment can be given in Westminster Hall. 

ing’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
are all defunct. There is no lord chancellor to 
administer equity. None of the public revenues 
can be lawfully collected. Yet worse, all the 
sources of discretionary grace and favor are dried 
up. ‘The recorder has passed sentence; but my 
lord mayor cannot pardon. No tenant of crown 
lands can obtain a renewal of his lease; none of 
the good ‘‘ pieces of preferment’’ in the gift of 
the crown can be obtained by gown or cassock. 
As the Irish member said, between the resignation 
of the old administration and the appointment of 


* It is unnecessary to remark that, since that era, the 
law, or rather the constitution, has been so altered that 
our summary of the stagnation produced by the absence 
of the royal authority is no longer correct. 
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their seg nene no sea ae ova - Se to 
to get his promises. short, main 
hes of Gnciclotrelion and jurisdiction, of 
which the germs are found in the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution, and which we now » notwith- 
standing the mutations by eight centu- 
ries of war and revolution, and thirteen years of 
reform, would have come to an end. 
a aaa or Morkar been mee to the 
rone, an ernment might aps 
have subsisted. But shen the first burst 0 cathe. 
siasm excited by the proclamation of the Atheling 
had subsided, then the Anglo-Saxons were roused 
to a full sense of the eaine of or rere anar- 
chy. The absence of a king appalled the nation. 
Barely delegating his powers to others, no veil of 
etiquette, no mist of forms and ceremonies con- 
the sovereign from the people. The king sat 
in his own court, hanged his own traitors, granted 
his own favors, commanded his own soldiers, made 
his own age opened his own purse with his 
own hands. Hence all the active powers of the 
commonwealth sprang from the very person of the 
king as the visible centre of unity; the centre 
round which every sphere revolved. 
Moreover, the powers of ruling as the sovereign 
of the English empire were deemed to be so com- 


pletely inher2.t in the king—the sworn king— 
the king—the anointed king—as to ren- 
der it impossible to supply the royal authority by 


any other chief magistrate, or by any other form of 
government. It is well known how strongly the 
same sentiments prevailed in England during the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, and how much 
they contributed towards the restoration of the 
monarchy. Men felt that the value, the efficacy, 
and, we may add, the sanctity of the title of king 
could not be transferred or annexed to any other 
name of dignity—had Cromwell boldly acceded 
to the ‘‘ Humble Petition and Advice,’’ we doubt 
whether England would ever have seen Charles II. 
on the throne. The lawyers, Daniel Axtell him- 
self, could never well understand how it was pos- 
sible to arrest John Doe, unless by the king’s writ 
of capias, orto duck the scold, unless the offence 
was duly laid in the presentment, as a breach of 
the king’s peace and against his crown and dig- 


nity. 

But the more we consider the subject, and 
endeavor to cause our thoughts to answer the 
thoughts of the Anglo-Saxons, the more do the 
urgent reasons for the restoration of the royal 
authority open upon us. An English-Saxon king 
was, as each of his successors still has been, a 

functionary. He holds his dignity 
upon condition. Concurrent with the inauguration 
of the Anglo-Saxon king, was his covenant with 
his subjects. His throne was to be founded upon 
justice. It was not the Act of Settlement, or the 

ill of Rights, nor the Petition of Right, which 
created the compact between king and le : that 
doctrine had prevailed long before. engaged 
to govern according to law, and sealed the com- 
pact before the altar. Unless William consented 
to wear the crown like the descendants of Cerdic. 
all these constitutional securities would be lost. 

If the English had thus good reasons for seeking 
to induce the Conquerer to acknowledge himself 
the legitimate successor of the Confessor, his own 
followers must have sincerely concurred in the de- 
sire. National pride, the honor of the Norman 
name, may have had some share—self-interest, 
more. In matters of law and government, the 
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men of that were as shrewd and sound reason- 
ers as their ieasendpate are at the present day. 
William had long since ‘Gregus his barons land 
and fee in England. f he made his grants to 
them without any definition of his own authority, 
without any certain law, they would have had no 
law to defend them. The Duke of Normandy was 
already a despot upon a small scale; what would 
he be, if unrestrained in England? 

With respect to William’s reluctance, upon 
which so much stress has been Jaid, its causes may 
be ambiguous. Perhaps some witty Jougleur had 
even then put into jingle the statesman’s apoph- 
thegm l'art de la parole a été donné a l'homme pour 
couvrir ses pensées. Nineteen naysays make half 
a grant. illiam hesitated, like Cromwell and 
Cesar; but his hesitation, unlike theirs, was the 
preliminary to assent. A disclaimer followed by 
an acceptance claims no great credit for its sincer- 
ity ; yet, after all, there is more truth in mankind 
than men give one another credit for. William 
may himself have seen that his acceptance of the 
title of king would limit his authority. Moreover, 
when an object long and anxiously sought is ob- 
tained, we accept it with more fear than joy, 
shrinking instinctively from that which we have 
coveted, and saddened by the forebodings that the 
fulfilment of human wishes will never satisfy the 
desires of the human heart. 

William placed his hand upon the Gospel book, 
and was anointed with the holy oil, and clad in 
the dalmatica—ordained, indeed, as king before 
the tomb of the Confessor. Varying in language, 


yet not essentially in spirit, the oath he took is 
according to the solemn form transmitted by usage 
and confirmed by statute at the present day. 


William was sworn within the edifice where we 
have three times witnessed the same awful cere- 
mony ; by his oath he concluded the compact, and 
gave the promises prescribing the duty of the 
sovereign. ‘Those who only know the name of 
Saint Dunstan in connexion with an idle legend, 
or an exaggerated and perverted history, or a po- 
etical distortion of his character, may perhaps be 
surprised to learn that this archbishop was the 
individual who dictated the pact which defines the 
extent and limits the abuse of sovereign power. 
Saint Dunstan penned the Coronation Oath; and 
the Coronation Oath, developed, became the Eng- 
lish Constitution. 

London obtained a special covenant ;—‘‘ Wil- 
liam, king, greets William the bishop and God- 
frey the portreeve, and all the burgesses within 
London, Preoch and English, friendly. Ye shall 
be worthy to enjoy all the laws ye were worth in 
King Edward’s days. Every child shall take to 
his father’s inheritance after his father’s days: no 
man shall do you any wrong.’’ Few words: the 
precious document, still in the city archives—still 
in the treasury of the successors of the old Port- 
reeve—lies within the palm of your hand; but 
within its brief compass is contained all that the 
citizens could require. William guarantees to 
them—not this or that privilege, nor does he set 
out their boundary, or measure their houses and 
lands—but he secures them al/. William the Con- 
queror secures to them, collectively and individu- 
ally, the whole of that ancient freedom which, 
amidst every chance and change, they alone, of all 
the burgher communities in England, have retained 
to the present day. In each charter granted by 
successive kings, the grant of William is repeated 
as the first chapter of their book of civil liberties. 
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Yet there was one to whom more gratitude was 
due from London, than to William the king; it 
was to William the bishop, by whose intercession 
and influence the grant was obtained. His tomb 
was ‘‘ plucked down,”’ probably during the gene- 
ral devastation of the memorials of ancient piety ; 
yet even as late as the reign of Charles I. the lord- 
mayor and aldermen, when on the “ scarlet days’’ 
they resorted to Saint Paul’s Cathedral, turned 
aside as they advanced up the nave, and walked to 
the grave-stone which covered his remains—as 
some token, now that the lamps were extinguished, 
and the obit suppressed, and the dirge no longer 
suf®, of their respect for Bishop William's 
memory. 

It was by these transactions, in which Thierry 
sees nothing but fraud and violence, that England, 
about to split into fragments, was knit and bound 
together, and prepared to become one kingdom, 
under one high court of parliament—king, lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons. The Con- 
quest did not give us our constitution, but prepared 
the way for the constitution through many an age 
of turmoil and trouble. And, in order more fully 
to appreciate and understand this process, we 
would wish the historical student to keep in mind 
the parallel between France under the Capetians, 
and the Roman or German empire, after the ex- 
tunction of the Carlovingian dynasty, which we 
have indicated in a former essay.—(vol. Ixxii., 
p. 340.) 

We shall best comprehend our own history by 
carefully studying the course assumed by the con- 
stitutional history of the Carlovingian inheritance. 
There was a period when the Basileus of Albion, 
and Charlemagne, were the only sovereigns in 
Latin Europe who represented the Roman au- 
thority ; and, differing in details, the institutions 
of Britain and of the Carlovingian empire were 
actuated by a kindred spirit, though not exactly 
invested with the same form. 

We consider, therefore, that our history must in 
some respects be treated as a continuous solution 
of constitutional problems. Why did not the Earl 
of Chester, and the Lords Marchers, and the 
Princes of Wales, and the Ear] of Richmond, and 
the Bishop of Durham, attain the same sovereign 
independence as the Dukes of Bavaria or Saxony, 
or the Counts of Mecklenburg, or the Archbishop 
of Cologne? What prevented the Cinque Ports 
from hoisting a flag as independent as that of the 
Hanse Towns! Wherefore did Exeter and Lon- 
don become integral portions of the kingdom, 
while Augsburg or Frankfort acquired a political 
independence which defied the head of the empire? 
On the other hand, why did France see the pro- 
vincial states of Normandy, and Provence, and 
Brittany gradually lose all their power ; first pass- 
ing through a stage in which they were very influ- 
ential, and then waning away without giving rise 
to any united diet or parliament for the French 
kingdom ? 

In the Germanic portion—in the empire properly 
so called—the supreme and transcendent authority 
of the Cesar over all the subject states, and na- 
tions, and principalities and communities, was 
always acknowledged in theory, and during a short 
era, or occasionally, exerted with vigor. To the 
Reichstag, however its confirmation may have 
varied, belonged constitutional supremacy over 
each member of the empire. But in the several 
constituent portions of the empire, which were 
monarchical, however the monarch may have been 
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styled, Hertzog, Markeraf, or Graf, there arose a 
new development of authority which gave these 
subordinate sovercigns more power as against the 
emperor, without any corresponding growth of 
influence in the main body of the people. The 
provincial states became in general very insignifi- 
cant: none ever acquired a definite legislative au- 
thority—Wirtemberg and East Friesland, perhaps, 
excepted. The cities, on the contrary, emanci- 
pated themselves into absolute republics, storming 

ainst count and prelate, king and kaiser. The 
diet became a great political confederation, leaving 
the sovereigns to govern or misgovern their le 
as they thought best. The conscience of the diet, 
both religious and political, was directed, as it 
were, to the whole body of the empire, and if it 
interfered in the relations between subject and 
sovereign, of which interference, however, we find 
few examples before the Reformation, it was prin- 
cipally for the purpose of preventing any detriment 
to the interests of the federation by such internal 
dissensions. In the mean while, the power of the 
emperor gradually waned away; nor could he 
have exercised the few branches of supremacy 
which remained to him, had not his hereditary or 
territorial dominions enabled him to enforce the 
prerogatives thus grudgingly allowed. ‘Taken as 
a whole, and using the word constitution in its 
modern sense, no portion of Europe is so little 
constitutional as Germany. 

France saw the great feudatories* rapidly be- 
coming the virtual sovereigns of the realm, except- 
ing in the duchy of Paris, and the portions which 

dually became immediately subject to the king. 
n these duchies, counties, and fiefs, the conforma- 
tion of the Etats assumes a development more or 
less complete, though on the whole highly influ- 
ential; but there is no diet, no land-tag, no par- 
liament for the kingdom of the French. There is 
an entire gap, so to speak, in the legislative hie- 
rarchy. In the mean while, even when the authority 
of the crown is at the lowest, its influence is con- 
stant, and constantly gaining strength. Influence 
becomes political power, and this political power 
of the king steadily increases, until a sovereign 
arises who determines upon the revolutionary mea- 
sure of assembling the states-general—revolution- 
ary because resulting solely from royal will and 
pleasure. Let the French constitutional antiqua- 
ries say what they please, such an assembly as the 
Etats-Généraux was not grounded upon ancient 
usages, not taught by ancient traditions, not war- 
ranted by prerogative, not sanctioned by law; but 
the g sense, the vigor, the necessity, if you 
choose, of the crown stood in the place of usage, 
and tradition, and prerogative, and law. The 
ordinance which convoked the first states-general 
was as much a coup d’état as that which cost 
Charles X. his throne. The constitutional history 
of France begins with a revolution; and what 
was the result? The provincial states lost their 
authority ; the states-general became unmanage- 
able and effete, troublesome to the crown, un- 
profitable to the people, until the whole was swept 
away, and the new order of things established, 
which in all its waves and mutations exhibits only 
one element, a central despctic authority, into 
which all others are constantly tending to sink and 
disappear. 
If comparative anatomy be useful to the physi- 
* We use the term feudal like that of Gothic architec- 


ture, as incorrectly and arbitrarily created and applied, 
yet convenient because it conveys a precise notion. 





ologist, not less instructive to the historian is the 
comparative development of constitutions. Per- 
haps due attention to the prevailing oe of 
our government, will enable us to afford something 
like an yp mong of the contrast between Eng- 
land, and , and Germany ; but it is a prin- 
ro which has never been es yee as by continen- 
tal writers—except only Hegel—rarely by our own. 

The English constitution is not based upon 
liberty, but upon law ; our law secures the liberty 
of the subject,—our law knows nothing of the 
liberty of the people ;—yet the subject Values his 
liberty only to obtain the protection of the law. 
Our parliament is not a political assembly, but a 
tribunal ; and in which, whatever the question 
may be, the vote of the member is the exercise of 
his functions as a judge—a judge, if need be, be- 
tween the subject and the sovereign. Whatever 
abuse, whatever unconscientiousness may have 
been exhibited by individuals or parties, this, and 
no other, is the theory of all our conflicts and revo- 
lutions. Ours has not been a rude contest for as- 
sertion of individual independence, but an attempt 
to obtain an adjudication upon our rights. We 
have never contended for abstract rights or for 
general principles : our constitution is not a charter 
of maxims and definitions, divided into chapters 
and articles, but the result of definite remedies a 
plied to definite grievances : when it ceases to be 
so, our empire will have completed its fall. 

Subjects and questions connected with the Con- 
quest crowd upon us. Was the use of the French 
or romance Janguage in England the immediate 
effect of the Conquest? Did William the Con- 
queror introduce the ‘‘ feudal system?’’ Was 
there ever such a thing as the “‘ feudal system?’ 
Was there ever in England, such a villein as is de- 
scribed in law-books and romances, in Blackstone 
or Ivanhoe? Was there ever such a “‘ state of so- 
ciety” as exhibited in Dr. Robertson’s ‘‘ View,”’ 
or in Mrs. Ratcliffe’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho!”’ 
What was the real “‘ spirit of chivalry’’—when did 
** chivalry” begin—when did it end—did it not end 
before it begant Was not Matthew Bramble in 
the right when he said that seeing how his con- 
temporary antiquaries had exaggerated the ‘* in- 
fluence of chivalry,”’ he expected that the use of 
trunk hose and spiced ale could be deduced there- 
from? Where is the best comment to be found 
upon the pretensions of Pope Hildebrand? Must 
we not descend to the Peace of Westphalia to un- 
derstand him? But all these topics we must leave 
undiscussed, and—hoping and trusting that if any 
of our readers are unacquainted with Thierry’s 
narrative, they will now turn to it*—hasten to the 
conclusion of the Conqueror’s reign. 

Amongst the other troubles and causes of trouble 
attached, as so many curses, to the inheritance of 
Rollo, was a claim possessed by William to what 
was afterwards usually called the Norman Vexin.+ 
This district was a dismemberment of a once much 
more important territo In the age of Cesar 
and Ptolemy the Pagus Veliocassinus included the 
city of Rouen. One fine portion, afterwards called 
the Rouennais, fell to the share of Rollo. A second 
portion was held by the kings of France, after the 
extinction of a line of counts of obscure origin, 


* We take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Charles 
Hamilton for a very well-executed translation of Thierry’s 
History of the Conquest—it is the performance of an ac- 
complished and discriminating scholar. 

+ Mr. Stapleton’s map and geographical comments 
should be consulted ; they are invaluable for all such por- 
tions of French and Norman history. 


ont att ti ire, 
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who claimed great independence. It should seem 
that they were patrons of the ‘* Advowson of St. 
Denis ;’’ and it was in this capacity that the kings 
of France waved the oriflamme, afterwards deemed 
the distinctive banner of the crown. The third 
portion of the Vexin was the tract about which the 

resent strife arose. It had been ceded to Wil- 
iain’s father; but, during his minority, the kings 
of France had pepoorsnas themselves of the terri- 
tory. Whether from policy or from apprehension, 
William was, on the whole, loath to wage war 
against his liege lord, Philip ; indeed, every battle 
which the Duke of Normandy fought against the 
king of the French, was an example of insubordi- 
uation which recoiled upon the king of the Eng- 
lish. At length, extensive depredations commit- 
ted by the burgesses of Mantes—forays made into 
Normandy, and these attacks, too, upon the lands 
of such proud barons as William de Breteuil and 
Roger de Jorcy, roused William to oe anger. 
He was affronted by the insult received from those 
whom he viewed as his revolted subjects, and he 
demanded the cession of Mantes and Chaumont, in 
addition to the whole of the territory which, he 
alleged, had been withheld. Philip refused; cav- 
illing, it is said, and instigated by the undutiful 
Robert, then at war with his father, and evading 
rather than denying the claim. Coarse jests 
passed between the sovereigns, by which they 
were mutually embittered ; and William, now no 
longer to be restrained, prepared to assert his 
rights by the sword. 

In the style of the Trouveurs, our chroniclers tell 
us how the harvest was waving, the grapes swell- 
ing on the stem, the fruits reddening on the bough, 
when William entered the fertile land ; as he ad- 
vanced, the corn was trodden down, the vineyards 
havocked, the gifts of Providence wastefully de- 
stroyed. An imprudent sally of the inhabitants 
of Mantes enabled William to enter the city. It 
was fired by the soldiery ; churches and dwellings 
alike sunk in the flames; even the recluses were 
burned in their cells. William, aged and un- 
wieldy in body, yet impetuous and active in mind, 
cheered the desolation, and ~~ about and 
about through the burning ruins. is steed stum- 
bled amidst the embers: like the third sovereign 
who bore the name of William, the rider received 
a fatal hart from his fall. A lingering inflamma- 
tion ensued from the bruise, which the leecheraft 
of those days could neither heal nor allay. The 
noise, the dusturbance, the atmosphere of the 
close, narrow, unsavory streets of Rouen became 
intolerable to the fevered sufferer, and he was 
painfully removed to the conventual buildings of 
St. Gervase on an adjoining hill. The inward 
co:nbustion spread so rapidly that no hope of re- 
covery remained, and William knew that there 
was none. 

Now ensued that conflict of feelings, never en- 
tirely absent from the bed of death, but sometimes 
so painfully visible; when, as personified in the 
paintings which bespeak the mind of the ages that 
produced them, we behold the good angel and the 
evil demon contending for the mastery of the de- 
parting soul—the clinging to earthly things, with 
an entire consciousness of their worthlessness— 
self-condemnation and self-deceit ; repentance and 
obduracy—the scales of the balance trembling 
between heaven and hell. ‘* No tongue can tell,”’ 


and also extolled his own virtues; he confessed 
himself, praised himself for his conscientious ap- 
pointments in the church ; his alms, and the sev- 
enteen monasteries and six nunneries which under 
his reign had been founded in Normandy.—But 
Rufus and Henry are standing by the bed-side. 
Who is to be the Conqueror’s heir? How are his 
domains to be divided? Robert, as firstborn, is to 
take Normandy. ‘* Wretched,’’ declared the king, 
‘* will be the country subjected to his rule; but he 
hath received the homages of the barons ; and the 
concession once made cannot be withdrawn. Of 
England I will appoint no one heir: let Him in 
whose hands are all things provide according to 
his will.’’ Bitterly lamenting the crimes, the 
slaughters, the wide-wasting wretchedness pro- 
duced by his ambition, he declared he dared not 
bestow the realm thus won by wrongfulness. But 
this reserve was a mere delusion, and he evaded the 
import of his own words by declaring his hope 
that William, who from youth upwards had been 
an obedient son, might succeed him. Nor did he 
rest in the mere wish. He turned him round in 
his weary bed, and directed that a mandate should 
be prepared, addressed to Lanfranc, commanding 
him to place Rufus on the throne: and the dying 
man, he who had just vowed that he would not 
take thought concerning the sinful inheritance, 
affixed his royal signet to the instrument by which, 
in fact, he bequeathed the unlawful gain. And 
he forthwith delivered the same to Rufus, kissed 
him and blessed him, and Rufus hastened away to 
England, lest he should lose that blood-stained 
crown, And what was Henry Beauclerk, his 
father’s favorite, to inherit? A treasure of five 
thousand pounds of white silver, told and weighed. 
Henry began to lament this unequal gift. ‘* What 
will all the treasure profit me, if I have neither 
land nor home?’’ William comforted his young- 
est son, and that strangely, by the prophetic inti- 
mation that, becoming far greater than either 
brother, Henry should one day possess all his pa- 
rental honors. 

William was now silent. Those who surrounded 
him, had heard of alms and of repentance, of con- 
trition, and of distribution of the wealth, no longer 
his own—a little to the poor—all, save that little, 
to his sons, Of forgiveness nothing had been said 
by William ; nothing of remission to the captives 
in the dungeon, oe whom the doom of perpetual 
imprisonment had been passed. Would not the 
king show mercy if he expected mercy? William 
assented. Morkar had been unjustly punished ; 
this William confessed, and let him be forthwith 
freed. Roger de Breteuil had been rightly cast 
into prison, yet William assented to his enlarge- 
ment. Wulnoth, the brother of Harold, a chiid 
when he fell into the hands of the Conqueror, who 
had sternly kept him in chains from his infancy, 
and Siward of the north, both now breathed the 
fresh air again ; and William ended by ordering 
that all the prison doors in England and Normandy 
| should be opened, except to one alone, except to 
Odo, his brother, Much were they saddened at 
this hardness, many and urgent were the entreaties 
made. At length, William relaxed his severity, 
without relenting, declaring that he yielded against 
his will. But this act of grudging, coerced, ex- 
torted forgiveness, was his last. A night of some- 
what diminished suffering ensued. He sunk into 





he said, ‘* the wickednesses which 1 have perpe- 
trated in my life of toil and care.” He recounted 
his trials, the base ingratitude he had sustained, 


that state, half sleep, halfstupor, when the troubled 
expiring body takes a dull, painful, unrestful rest, 
| before its last long earthly repose; but, as the 
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cheerful, life-giving rays of the rising sun were 
just darting above the horizon, across the sad 
Senge and shedding brightness on its walls, 

ifiam was awakened from his imperfect slum- 
bers by the measured, mellow, reverberating, 


lengthened, swelling toll of the great cathedral |i 
bell. rep 


**It is the hour of prime,”’ replied his at- 
tendants, in answer to his inquiry. Then were 
the priesthood, in full choir, welcoming with voices 
of fadnits the renewed gift of another day, and 


praying in the words of the hymn,* which, once|’ 


only in each year, is now h in one only con- 
gregation of the English church, that the hours 
might flow in holiness, till blessed at their close. 


“ Now that the sun is gleaming bright, 
Implore we, bending low, 
That He, the uncreated Light, 
May guide us as we go. 


No sinful word, nor deed of wrong, 
Nor thoughts that idly rove, 

But simple truth be on our tongue, 
And in our hearts be love. 


And, while the hours in order flow, 
O Christ, securely fence 

Our gates beleaguered by the foe, 
The gate of every sense. 


And grant that to Thine honor, Lord, 
Our daily toil may tend ; 

That we begin it at Thy word, 
And in Thy favor end.” 


But his day of labor and struggle, sin and repent- 
ance was passed, and William lifted up his hands 
in prayer, and expired. 

$ was very common in those times, the death 
of the great and rich was the signal for a disgrace- 
ful neglect and confusion. Not that we are now 
more humanized in heart ; even in our own days, 
the degraded chamber of a departed monarch is 
reported to have witnessed the vilest rapacity ; but 
in earlier periods, the eager greediness, now usu- 
ally restrained from much outward demonstration 
by habits of decorum and dread of punishment, was 
a and vented, almost as a matter of course, 
without hesitation, fear, or shame. The attendants 
plundered the royal chamber, stripped the body 
even of its last garments ; sons, kinsmen, servant, 
all, without rom tee rushing out, left the poor 
diseased corpse lying naked on the floor. So 
completely was it abandoned, that the duty of con- 
veying the remains of William to the monaster 
of St. Stephen, at Caen, which he had founded, 
was performed by the care and charity of a knight 


ter large, sung the original Lata by the 
western is sung in t tin 
scholars of jachenter ¢ college, when they copacete for 
the Whitsun vacation :— 


* Jam lucis orto sidere 

Dum precemur supplices 

Nostras ut ipse dirigat, 

Lux increata, semitas. 

Nil lingua, nil peccet manus, 
il mens inane cogitet ; 

Tn ore simplex veritas, 

In corde regnet caritas. 

Inceepta dum fluet dies, 

O Christe custos pervigil, 

Quas sevus hostis obsidet 

Portas tuere sensuum. 

Presta diurnus ut tue 

Subserviat laudi labor ; 

Auctore qu te cepimus 

Da te favente prosequi.” 





of humble fortune and low degree, grieved at the 
indignity to which the mortal spoil of his sovereign 
was exposed. The monks came forth with song 


ytery, between altar and choir. AN 
the bi and abbots of Normandy assembled. 
After mass had been sung, Gilbert, bishop of 
Evreux, addressed the ; and, when he had 
i eparted, he asked them 

And then, a loud voice 

from the crowd : a poor man stood up 

before the bier. one Ascelin, who forbade that 
William’s should be received into the 


mae he had by reckless violence. The 
whereon the 
t 


compensation had been denied. 
All present, bishops and nobles, all the bystanders, 
crm rp € wrth ce) = was se ia : 
sce" 'n ing him the price 
of phaeny A acc little plot of pA sf the seven feet. of 
mould, the contested resting place of the Con- 
queror. Ascelin, further promises being made to 
him, withdrew his ban ; but as the swollen co 
sank into the grave, it burst, filling the sacred 
edifice with corruption. The obsequies were hur- 
ried h; and thus was William the Con- 
oo gathered to his fathers—with loathing, 
isgust and horror. 





Tue Istamus or Panama.—The following ap- 
rs in the Courrier Francais :—‘‘ We learn, 
a source upon which we can confidently rely, 
that the hopes which have been entertained relative 
to the cutting of the Isthmus of Panama cannot be 
realized. M. Garella is returned from making his 
survey, and the result of it is that the Isthmus rises 
between the two oceans, not merely to the height 
of ten yards above the level of the sea, as stated by 
the Franco-Grenadine Company, but in reality to 
125 LS so that, instead of a single trench or 
canal without any sluice, which would have been an 
artificial strait, as we had been given by the com- 
pany’s engineers to expect, nothing can be thought 
of less than a canal with 60 locks, divided between 
itstwo sides. M. Garella is a distinguished mining 
engineer, employed by the French government to 
verify the levels taken by the Franco-Grenadine 
Company.’’ 

Baron Sotomon pe Rotuscuiip’s Visit To 
Huncary.—The reception given to this distin- 
guished gentleman at Pesth and Presburgh was 
truly princely. At the latter place he arrived on 
the Sabbath eve, and was immediately conducted 
by the Rabbi and elders to the synagogue, which 
was lighted up as on a festival. An address of 
thanks was presented to him on behalf of the con- 
gregation, together with a Hebrew poem. He at- 
tended the again on the Sabbath morn- 
ing at six o’clock ; he was called to the reading of 
the law, and offered 2000 florins to the Orphan In- 
stitute, 5000f1. to the pious brotherhood, and 1700/1. 
to other charities. his departure from Pesth, 
he left behind him 8000fl. to be thus distributed : 
2000f1. for the Jewish poor, and a like sum for the 
Christian poor ; 1000f1. for Jewish institutions, and 
a like sum for Christian institutions; 850f. for 
various musical institutions, and 150f1. for other 
purposes. 





i te ee a ee. 


MEUM AND TUUM. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
MEUM AND TUUM. 
Charity begins at home,—Old Proverb. 


One Sabbath a in _ a —-> 

n chapel, in t y an iona i 
oF Bath. \ was imate to excess. A wallaeten 
was to be made at the end of the service, in aid of 
the funds for supporting the Bridewell charity- 
school. Let it not be supposed that the majority 
of the con ion assembled for the humane 
purpose of clothing the bodies of a hundred boys 
in dowlas shirts, and coats, or their lower 
limbs in rhubarb-colored leather garments, and 

r-and-salt worsted hose,—no such thing,— 

ASHION, that freakish and despotic tyrant, had 
converted a sacred edifice into a rendezvous of her 
votaries. A young clergyman, ing a 
lar set of features, a complexion in which the li 
and the rose were blended, a a fine set 
of teeth, a profusion of ambrosial curls, delicately 
shaped hands, a winning tone of voice, and a 
happy flow of language, had obtained a vast and 
rapid popularity amongst the female portion of the 
congregation. The mild doctrines, the melliflu- 
ous tones, and the personal rance of the 
divine had induced one of his most devoted admir- 
ers to call him ‘‘ The Beauty of Holiness,” and by 
this somewhat profane sobriquet was he known 
throughout Bath. 

And now, having told our readers why so large 
an assemblage were gathered together, we must 
beg them to suppose that all have retired home 
much edified and improved, and that one o’clock 
on the Monday morning has arrived. 

The boys of the Bridewell school were let out 


for their brief hour of play ; some ten or twelve 
of the youngsters, in a remote corner of the yard, 
had gathered into a cluster, listening with open 
mouths and upraised brows, to something strange 
and wonderful related by a lad named Harry 


Vowles. The narrator was one of the brightest 
and best behaved boys of the school, fond of his 
books, and although not so robust as many of his 
companions, was usually their leader in all sports 
and pastimes. 

No sooner were the “tender juveniles’ seated 
in due order upon their forms, than one of the 
other boys made his way to the desk of the master, 
and intimated, almost in a whisper, that he had 
something of vast importance to communicate ; he 
was ordered to ascend the steps, and place himself 
close to the ear of the ever willing listener. Ina 
few moments, the master, his face flushed with 
emotion, and his eyes darting angry glances 
towards the seat which Harry occupied, called out 
his name in atone that seemed to prophesy the 
speedy application of the cane or birch. 

**Come hither, you young viper !’’ he roared, 
** come hither, you Vowles, I say, and let me hear 
this cock and a bull story you've invented about 
what happened yesterday at the chapel-door.” 

There ’s not a bit of invention in it, sir, no more 
than anything about either bulls or cocks. 1 vow 
and protest that I saw the gentleman who held the 
plate for the collection take both silver and gold 
off the salver, and put the money into his waist- 
coat and smail clothes pockets.”’ 

** Do you know what you ‘re talking about, you 
wicked young wretch!’’ demanded the master. 
“* Why, that was Doctor Mitchell, one of the first 

hysicians of the city,—lives in the Circus, and 
ps his carriage and a host of servants. Now 
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come, Vowles, confess ’tis a big story, and I'll let 
you off with a caning; but if you stick to your 
text, I'll flay you alive !’’ 

‘**T never told a lie in my life, sir,’’ the boy re- 
plied, ‘‘ and punishment wont force me to do so.”’ 

‘* We'll try that, my fine fellow, by and by. 
A mighty pretty thing, indeed, for a charity-boy 
like you, to go about taking away the characters of 

our betters. But—’’ and here the “ learned and 

umane’’ Mr, Murch chuckled at his being able to 
institute something like a cross-examination—‘‘ but, 
Vowles, I have a question now to put, which will 
call upon all your talent as a story-teller to answer. 
It is this—’’ and thus saying, he took off his spec- 
tacles, wiped both glasses very deliberately with 
his handkerchief, held them to the light to ascer- 
tain if his operation had been successful, placed 
them carefully on the bridge of his nose, and then, 
with an air worthy of an Old Bailey practitioner, 
continued, ‘‘ Now, boy, we will, for argument’s 
sake, suppose for a moment that such an impossi- 
ble thing did take place, how could you, from your 
place in the gallery see what was going on at the 
doort There I have you at a dead lock !”’ 

Vowles, no way daunted, calmly replied, ‘‘ I was 
not in the gallery, sir; the heat was so great that 
I was forced to get into the air, and stood close to 
the street; when I heard the congregation coming 
out, I placed myself behind one of the folding- 
doors, just opposite where the gentleman stood— 
Dr. Mitchell you call him—and through the slit 
where the hinges are I saw what I have said, and 
do say again.”’ 

‘*Oh ho! my young gentleman, have I caught 
you in your own trap! What, mouching, as well 
as lying—now you shall smart for it!’ 

The pedagogue kept his word; poor Harry was 
severely chastised, and with a swelling heart went 
home te his widowed mother, to whom he re- 
counted the punishment he had received. The 
good soul doted on her son, and shed abundance 
of tears at the recital, but her natural good sense 
soon admonished her that even dutiful boys will 
sometimes commit faults, and she strictly questioned 
Harry on the possibility of his being mistaken 
as to the abstraction of money from the plate. 
Nothing could shake his testimony; he never 
wavered for a moment in his plain, straight-forward 
story. The widow came to the conviction that 
her child had been most unjustly punished, and 
wisely concluding that any appeal to Mr. Murch 
would be unavailing, determined on calling next 
morning upon one of the most active governors of 
the Blue Coat School, in the hope that her poor 
boy’s wrongs might be redressed, and the doubt 
of his veracity removed. 

Mrs. Vowles found little difficulty in obtaining 
audience of the humane gentleman she sought. 
She told her child’s story with a mother’s elo- 
quence, and speedily won the good offices of her 
auditor. 

‘* This is a strange business, a very serious accu- 
sation against a person hitherto looked upon as an 
honest and upright man,’’ observed Sir Walter 
Gardiner; ‘‘ it must and shall be strictly investi- 
gated. All we can hope, for the credit of human 
nature, is that, if Doctor Mitchell did put money 
into his pockets, it was only to make room. 
for other donations, and your boy, not aware of 
this, regarded the action as dishonest, and, child- - 
like, told the story as he believed it. But Murch. 
was much to blame for punishing the little fellow: 
without making due inquiries ;—rely on it he will: 
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be strongly censured for out-stepping his daty. 
However, if you will leave the matter in my hands, 
I may be able to have justice done to all parties 
concezned; meantime, caution your son to say 
nothing more about the affair till I give him leave 
to do so.” 

The widow courtesied her acquiescence, and 
withdrew. 

Two Sundays after the one to which we have 
already alluded, —— chapel was again densely 
crowded, ** The Beauty of Holiness’’ advocating, 
upon this occasion, the cause of the Female Orphan 
Asylum. Dr. Mitchell kindly volunteered to take 
his usual station at the door. When the congre- 
gation departed, the committee of gentlemen who 
presided over the institution in whose behalf the 
sermon had been preached, and the collection made, 
assembled in the vestry-room to ascertain the 
amount. The physician placed his quota upon the 
table with an air of self-satisfaction, observing, ‘‘ A 
very handsome donation to-day, I am glad to say ; 
but no wonder after such an eloquent discourse,” 
and he smiled approvingly upon the young clergy- 
man. 

The money was counted, the sum made known, 
and the party were on the eve of departure, when 
Sir Walter Gardiner gravely inquired of Doctor 
Mitchell, 

** And is that al? that you have received? ’’ 

‘* All, to be sure it is; who dares doubt it?”’ 

The interrogatory of the worthy baronet cre- 
ated considerable surprise on the part of all pres- 
ent, and the violent manner in which the reply was 
made served to increase it. Sir Walter, with 
great coolness of tone and manner, proceeded, 

**You shall know sir, why I asked you the 
question. A boy of the charity-school avowed, 
that upon a recent occasion, he saw you pocket 
the money given by the charitable, and for this 
accusation he has been severely punished—’’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ interrupted Mitchell ; 
**he ought to have been cut to pieces, the vile 
slanderer.’’ 

‘**Gentlemen, that boy is without ; may I crave 
your leave to bring him before you? he will state 
what he has seen to-day.’’ 

“Oh, you employ spies, I perceive, Sir Wal- 
ter,”’ said Mitchell, nearly choked with rage ; 
** you shall answer for this conspiracy, depend on 
it. If there be law or justice left—’ 

Without heeding the threat, the baronet called 
Harry Vowles ; the little fellow obeyed the sum- 
mons, and his intelligent and ingenuous counte- 
nance afforded a remarkable contrast with the face 
of the man he was about to confront. 

‘** Now, youngster,”’ said Sir Walter, ‘if you 
have seen anything this morning which you think 
these gentlemen should know, speak out; but 
remember, if you are guilty of the slightest false- 
hood, your punishment will be terrible.”’ 

‘* But shall I be flogged, as I was before, for 
telling the truth?’ asked Harry. 

** Certainly not,’’ replied many present. 

With this consolatory assurance, the child pro- 
ceeded: ‘* That gentleman,’’ pointing to Mitchell, 
** did the same to-day as he did this day fortnight ; 
he put a vast many pieces of gold into his pockets, 
particularly on the left side of his waistcoat, for I 
watched him slip in at least a dozen there.”’ 

‘* You can have no objection,’’ observed one of 
the committee, “to produce the contents of your 

pockets, doctor, and thus set the matter at rest.”’ 
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** Objection! certainly! Let me see who will 
presume to lay a hand upon me.” 

**] will,’’ said Sir Walter; ‘* and if you do not 
immediately satisfy my doubts, I have a peace- 
officer in attendance, who will quickly aid me in 
unmasking a hypocrite and a thief.’’ 

‘*] will no longer listen to such unwarrantable 
language ; let me pass, I say,’’ exclaimed Mitch- 
ell. ‘‘ Detain me, sir, ag 35 peril!’’ Saying 
this, he struggled to gain door, but was there 
met by one of the mayor’s serjeants, who seized 
him by the arm. 

** Before you search that person,’’ said the baro- 
net, ‘‘ let me apprize all t that, anxious to 
ascertain the truth of this —_ charge, I provided 
many of my friends with half-guineas and seven- 
shilling pieces, all marked in a similar manner to 
the one | now produce, requesting that these coins 

ight be given at the collection made to-day.’’ 

vain did the physician struggle with the strong 
arm of the law—considerable sums in gold and 
silver were found upon his person, and amongst 
the former many ~ bearing the precautionary 
mark placed by Sir Walter. e wretched man 
was covered with confusion, but still amdeavored 
to brave the detection of his guilt. 
bm I — my libert ose eoiey I “tr lay 
is case 0 an ry before the mag- 
istrates. You, Sir Walter, are the culprit, and 
that wretched urchin has been trained to aid you 
in your attempts to ruin oy daar 0 But to- 
morrow my innocence shall be established.’ 

With this bold avowal he rushed from the room, 
leapt into his carriage, and in a few minutes was set 
down at the door of his splendid house in the Cireus. 

The Guildhall at Bath presented an unusual 
scene on the following morning. Rumor, with her 
hundred tongues, had given nearly as many differ- 
ent versions of the = we have endeavored to 
relate. Groups of well-dressed women, for the 
most part composed of the frequenters of 
chapel, forward for admission into the court. 
Men of all ranks were to be observed crowding 
round the seat of justice, and amongst them a large 
proportion of ‘the faculty,’”’ who seemed to take 
peculiar interest in the charge brought against one 
of — body. At eleven o'clock his worship 
= he mayor listened attentively to all that Sir 
Walter had to say, received the corroboration of 
those present, and tom | issued a warrant for 
the apprehension of Mitchell. 

In a brief period, the constable returned, stating 
that the house in the Cireus was nearly stripped of 
all its furniture, not a servant to be seen, and the 
only person he found upon the premises was old Laz- 
tus, the broker, whose story ran, that, he had been 
sent for the previous afternoon, and had purchased 
everything the doctor , including carriage, 
horses, plate and wine; these he had paid for 
partly in cash, and the rest in bills on some of 
** his le’? in London, and the bargain con- 
cluded, } Mitchell left the house eats | no trace by 

eo 


which his course could be ascertain 
e 


“Time rolls its ceaseless course.’’ A quarter 
of a century had passed away, and during its 
rogress our recently formed colony in New 
uth Wales had grown rapidly in extent and im- 
ce. An outpost, some thirty miles from 
yadney; was under the command of Major Gardi- 
ner, of His Majesty’s ——— regiment of infantry. 
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Returning from his morning's ride, he perceived 
a mass of people congregated in an open space, in 
the centre of the town then in progress, and soon 
ascertained that the crowd had collected to witness 
a fellow-being, convict though he was, undergo the 
punishment of whipping The delinquent was an 
old man, feeble, thin, and emaciated, his scanty 
locks, silvered by sixty winters, hung round a 
countenance convulsed with terror, whilst his 
withered hands made unavailing efforts to disen- 
gage himself from the grasp o* the provost's as- 
sistants; as Gardiner approached, the wretched 
being, in piteous accents, exclaimed, 

**Q, sir, for the love of Heaven save me! I 
have suffered much; chains and exile I have 
borne ; but O, spare me from the lash, and I will 
bless you with my latest breath.’’ 

The major inquired of the gaol-keeper what 
offence the suppliant had committed, and learned 
that a Spanish dollar, belonging to a fellow-pris- 
oner, had been traced to his possession, and as 
petty thefts were constantly occurring amongst 
the convicts, he had received instructions to check 
the evil by summary punishment of the offend- 


ers. 

‘* The old fellow,’’ continued the gaoler, ‘ has 
behaved very well of late years ; he was a trouble- 
some customer when, he first came out, but that’s 
along while ago. havn’t had a black mark 
against Matson since this place was first built 
upon.’” 

‘** Enough,”’ said the major, “‘ his past good con- 
duct shal] avail him now. Unhappy man,’’ he 
continued, addressing Matson, ‘‘ let me hope that 
the pardon now granted you may not be abused.’’ 

Saying this, the gallant officer rode off, and had 
not proceeded many paces when a tall tree, to 
which both axe and saw had been applied, sud- 
denly fell across his path, and caused his horse to 
rear and plunge so violently, that the rider was 
thrown off, and in the fali his head was dashed 
with considerable violence against a large stone by 
the way-side. The crowd he had just left rushed 
to the spot; many pronounced him killed, but Mat- 
son, forcing his way to the prostrate body of his 
preserver, implored his companions not to skreen 
the air from the stunned and senseless frame : 
desired, in almost a tone of authority, that water 
should be brought as quickly as possible, and pro- 
ceeded to loosen the tightly buttoned regimental 
coat, take off the stock, chafe the temples, and 
feeling in vain for pulsation in the region of the 
heart or at the wrists, he drew forth a lancet-case 
and opened a vein. This prompt conduct soon 
restored the major to consciousness ; after a brief 
delay, he was conveyed to his residence, Matson 
still supporting him, and earnestly beseeching per- 
mission to remain in the house till other assistance 
could be procured. His request was granted, and 
speedily the grateful old man administered a cool- 
ing draught to allay any fevrous symptoms, and 
anxiously watching every change, succeeded, in a 
few days, in restoring him to comparative health. 
He now only suffered from the effects of contusion, 
but his reason resumed her power, and as soon as 
he was permitted to converse, he hinted his belief 
that the efficacy of Matson’s prescriptions must 
have resulted from study and practice of the heal- 
ing art. 

**Your surmise is well founded, sir,”’ replied 
the old man. ‘I once moved in the world as a 
physician in extensive practice. A madness, a 
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disease, I can call it nothing else, tempted me to 
forget that we are expressly commanded not to 
steal. Trusted and unsuspected, I had constant 
opportunities of gratifying this devilish propensity. 
Detected, I fled the scene of my disgrace, and was 
ultimately banished forever from my native land. 
What I have endured during my exile, I will not 
pain you by deseribing. Your timely interference 
saved me from unmerited degradation. I was not 
guilty of the crime they charged me with.” 

‘‘ Your story,”’ said the major, ‘‘ has brought 
back to my memory an event which happened in 
my childhood. A medical man in my native city, 
disgraced his honorable profession. I was the 
instrument of his detection, and I even now writhe 
as I remember the castigation I received for my 
discovery of the offender.”’ 

‘* Where did this happen?’’ eagerly inquired 
Matson. 

‘In Bath,’’ was the reply. 

‘* But the poor child who suffered for me was 
named Vowles.”’ 

** So was I called in the days of my youth ; but 
on the death of my patron and friend, Sir Walter 
Gardiner, I was bequeathed his property on the 
stipulation that I should assume his name.” 

** Just Heaven! the punishment you suffered 
for accusing me, led to your good fortune. The 
wretched Mitchell stili feels, however, that he 
was the cause of unmerited chastisement. Can 
you forgive me ?”’ 

‘*T do most freely. To you I owe my life, and 
I will use my best influence to soften the rigors of 
your lot.”’ 

Mitchell withdrew, and Major Gardiner imme- 
diately wrote to the governor for permission to 
retain the supposed Matson in his establishment, 
and to free him from his manacles. Before the 
seal was applied to the letter, the hand of Heaven 
had rendered unavailing all human intervention,— 
the old man’s body was found in a kneeling posi- 
tion by his bedside,—his spirit had departed to the 
Being who gave it, the All-wise, and All-mereiful. 








A Cunriosiry.—A fragment of an ant’s nest, 
found by the workmen employed in making some 
alterations at a house at Castle Combe, belonging 
to Poulett Scrope, Esq., has just been shown to 
us. It is difficult to convey an accurate idea of this 
curious structure, which is quite unlike anything 
with which casual observers of nature are familiar. 
Its construction is cellular, similar to a honeycomb, 
but wanting in that beautiful regularity of form and 
size with which the bee ‘‘ builds her cell,’’ the com- 
partments differing greatly in both these particulars, 
as well asin their arrangements. Communications 
exist from one cell to another throughout the entire 
structure. The material of which the nest is com- 
posed is brittle, thinner than a wafer. The piece 
of the nest which we have seen is about three inches 
thick, and nine in diameter ; and our informant tells 
us that the whole nest occupied a superficies of 
between 20 and 30 feet, and was from three to four 
inches thick, filling the entire space between the 
wall and the wainscot over a fire-place, from the 
mantel-shelf to the ceiling. When discovered, it 
was occupied by myriads of ants. Tradition says 
that the room had been plagued with these insects 
for upwards of 30 years, and that numerous 
endeavors had been made to find out their haunt 
and to exterminate them, but without effect.— 
Devizes Gazette. 
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From Bentley's Miscellany. 
THE ROYAL FAVORITE AND HER VICTIM. 


BY THE GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
There is the moral of all human tales; 
’T is but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom, and then glory—whien that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption. : 

Ir would be difficult to over-estimate the influ- 
ence of personal appearance. The masses rarely 
look below the surface ; and Madame Lauricourt, 
the Bath milliner, had lived with her eyes open 
when she left this as her dying ch to the 
niece who watched her last hours,—*‘ ra, if 
you wish to thrive, study, my child, study the— 
exterior !”” 

In the last months of my chaplaincy an old man 
was brought into the gaol,—a very crafty old man 
he was said to be, a very knowing old man he un- 
questionably was,—who attracted considerable 
attention. He had a profusion of long, glossy 
hair, perfectly white; fine, clear complexion ; 
bright blue eye, and frank, soldierly address. 

nm visiting round the prison,—my invariable 
custom on a Thursday,—lI noticed the venerable 
octogenarian with his usual companion, a book ; 
and looking as tranquil, smiling, and self-possessed 
as if he had been a voluntary visitor, and not a 
ae en inmate. 

**Is your sight so strong at eighty as to enable 
you, unassisted, to read that close priat?”’ 

** More than that,”’ said he, briskly; ‘it enables 
me to see my way out of this dreary prison, and 
through the mesh of difficulties which my enemies 
have twined around me. Meanwhile this gives 
wings to many a heavy hour.”” He pointed as he 
spoke to a little devotional manual that lay beside 





him. “Tt was the present of my old master, the 
rector of H i. I was his se and 
steward. He little thought his gift would one 


day console me ina prison. So much for acquain- 
tance with the great! And, above all, for running 
on the Duke of York’s confidential errands !’’ 

** Hark’ee, my man! Don’t introduce idly into 
your conversation names like those. It will not 
serve your putpose. Quite the contrary. In your 
circumstances the freedom is manifestly impro- 

r.’’ 

“Why?” 

** Because you could have known such parties 
only by hearsay.”’ 

**T saw his Royal Highness,” returned the old 
man firmly, but without the slightest tinge of irri- 
tation, ‘‘ every day of my life at one time. Had 
he lived, he would—even now—have befriended 
me. But God has willed it otherwise; and—I 
must befriend myself.’’ 

** But the clergyman, alluded to—of him what 
have you to say?”’ 

“That he was murdered by the great,—mur- 
dered,—I can give it no other term. Wonderful! 
that he who was so compassionate and generous 
to others should have perished so fearfully and so 
sadly.’? The old man brushed away a tear, and 
then continued, ‘‘ but I don’t blame him,—but I 
do her, the cockatrice! and the great still more, 
who encouraged him in his extravagance, and 
then—deserted — ; 

* A country clergyman,”’ said I, calmly, 
** should have known the peril of such suites.” ‘ 

* But he was not a country clergyman ; at least 
his could hardly be called other than a town 
living ; and the iriends,—the summer friends,— 
which his various popular qualities collected round 
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him, were persons of the highest rauk. His 
society was sought by more than one member of 
the royal family. This very circumstance fed his 
ambitious hopes, and hastened his downfall.’’ 

** Not if he was a man of principle.”’ 

‘* He was such at one period,—strictly so; but 
principle, sir, sometimes totters under the pressure 
of debt and difficulty ; and a man’s sense of right 
and wrong fades before the howl of clamorous 
creditors. But for this, my poor master would 
never have been so infatuated as to think of buy- 
ing his way to a bishoprick.”’ 

** Buying it?” 

“A eman’s nephew, who had obtained a 
commission through her means in a ‘crack’ 
pews regiment suggested to the rector the policy 
of making a friend of Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke.” 

** Doutful policy, I should say.”’ 

* Doubtful ?”’ cried the old man,—*‘ it was fatal. 
The advocacy of this woman was to be secured by 
gold; and the incumbent of H , already in 
difficulties, and beset by a crowd of creditors, was 
driven to various, and not very becoming expedi- 
ents to raise the sum which this harpy, in the first 
instance, demanded. He borrowed right and left ; 
and at length, with infinite difficulty, completed 
the amount. It was one thousand pounds. Dur- 
ing the progress of the affais—ah! I little knew 
my errand ; would to God I had! my confiding and 

rous benefactor should not have so grossly 
uped,—it was my duty more than once to wait 
the leisure of the royal favorite ; and I well remem- 
ber the splendor in which this lively, vain, extra- 
vagant, and, after all, not oon handsome 
woman, lived. But I recollected her long, long 
before she had attracted the notice of the Duke of 
York. I remembered her at Exmouth, when she 
resided at Manchester House, in those days a 
noble dwelling, adjoining that belonging to Mr. 
Russell the + ne waar: and when she had 
neither bishopricks, commissions, nor clerkships in 
the ordnance, to dispose of to the highest bidder. 
Sad! sad! that he, who must have known the 
nature of her claims on the Duke of York, and 
whose very calling should have made him reject 
advancement through such a medium, should have 
ever trusted fame, fortune, character, all, to the 
keeping of an unscrupulous woman ! "’ 

** And was there no friend,—no connection, — 
none to warn him?”’ 

** He had no confidant! Secrecy the most rigid 
was imposed upon him; and such was his faith in 
the favorite’s assurances, and such the trust he 
reposed in her oft-repeated declarations, that to the 
very first vacancy on the bishop’s bench he would, 
by the Duke of York’s influence, inevitably suc- 
ceed, that instead of having any fears about the 
future, and prudently curtailing his expenditure, 
his guests became more numerous, and his mode 
of living more lavish than ever. It was an agree- 
able position while the delusion lasted. Much was 
his society courted ; and many were the gay car- 
riages that rattled down to H——1]; and ‘a most 
entertaining, intelligent, well-informed host,’ was 
the description given of the rector by his various 
and well-informed guests. All went merrily till 
the House of Commons smashed him—utterly and 
irretrievably. Bishoprick, rectory, royal chap- 
laincy, all vanished. In cmtes tens he was a 
ruined man.”’ 

“The House of Commons! There you must 
be in error. No decision of that house could so 
affect him ?’’ 
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‘¢ But evidence given at its bar did. There was 
at that time of day a mischievous, restless being, 
named Colonel Wardie; and he — together, 
in a very ominous way, the names of the Duke of 
York and Mrs. Clarke. Some truly awkward 
disclosures were made as to the extent in which 
the lady had turned to pecuniary account her influ- 
ence over her royal lover. Among other lamenta- 
ble exposures was that of the revcor’s negotiation 
for a bishoprick ; the sum he had paid the lady 
for her good offices ; and the eagerness and perti- 
nacity with which he had urged her to fulfil her 
promises. All became public; and you know, 
sir, how furious John Bull is during his periodical 
fits of morality, and with what determination he 
clamors for a victim. In truth a victim he will have. 
The floodgates of popular indignation were all 
open on my unfortunate master. The press de- 
nounced him. The bench of bishops eried ‘ fie!’ 
and were immeasurably shocked at him. Worst 
of all, his creditors cried ‘ pay, and closed their 
ledgers against him. Look where he would, he 
was a ruined man. Flight was inevitable; and 
to avail, it must be wmmediate. Every shilling he 
could raise in any direction, and from any source, 
was collected together, and at dusk, alone, and by 
stealth, he quitted H——I! for ever. His destina- 
tion in the first instance was Hatchett’s Hotel, 
where he was to sleep; and whence he was to 
proceed at early dawn the next morning to a for- 


eign hiding-place. It was an hour full of anguish | pected 


for one so caressed and followed as he had been ; 
and keen was the self-reproach which at that mo- 
ment stung him. No marvel, then, that recollec- 
tion and self-control utterly failed! His purse, 
containing all that he had in the world,—every 
facility he possessed for flight,—his sole friend at 
that crisis, was left, in the hurry and agitation of 
the moment, in the hackney-coach which brought 
him to Hatchett’s; of this carri he had not 
taken the number; nor, in houtly tied of arrest, 
did he dare to adopt means to ascertain it. He 
retired to his sleeping-room ; buat it is imagined 
that the desperation of his fortunes, and his forlorn 
position, and his dread of the world’s scorn, over- 
powered his reason. He hung himself during the 
night! ‘The waiter found him the following morn- 
ing cold and lifeless. He was suspended from the 
bed-post ; and had been dead some hours! All 
attempt, therefore, to restore him was hopeless. 
Said I not rightly, sir, that he was a victim—a 
victim to a sordid and heartless woman ?”’ 

** And the duke—did he show no feeling?” 

‘*Great—great: but he was himself the dupe 
of the most finished craft, as was, ere long, admit- 
ted by his sworn foes.”’ 

** A melancholy close,”’ said I, ‘‘ to an unusual 
and unjustifiable speculation !”’ 

‘* Ay! ...d one of its most extraordinary features 
was this,—that with ample opportunities of ascer- 
taining personally from the duke himself whether 
the lady’s representations were true, and that his 
Royal Highness had taken, and was taking still, 
the active part which she alleged, in the reetor’s 
advancement, he never adverted to the subject, 


ing was unavailing. Poor fellow! I well remem- 
ber one of his remarks in his last ministerial effort 
in H——1) church. He was alluding to the rapid- 
ity with which events chased each other, and drove 
their moral and meaning from man’s memory. 
He divided time into the past, the present, and the 
future ; and contended that true wisdom consisted 
in giving up the past to oblivion; the present to 
duty; and the future to Providence. ‘The past 
to oblivion!’ Does he hold to that estimate 
now!” 





THE SPECULATOR. 


To the man who does not understand high principles, who at 
best calls them convenient prejudices, there is always one leaf in 
the beok of knowledge shut; there are motives that are unknown 
to him, there are actions which he cannot comprehend.—G. P, 
R. Jamus. 

‘* Anp now,” said I, taking advantage of a 
pause in the old man’s narrative, ““let me direct 
your attention to matters of personal import. You, 
who have so much to say relative to another, can, 
doubtless, explain thoroughly your own position : 
what misdemeanor brings you here ?”’ 

‘*Oh! one quite out of the common course! I 
am brought here for stealing my own property!” 
‘* Don’t trifle,’’ said I sternly. 

‘* Nothing further from my intention ; nothing 
more unbecoming my years. I state the simple 
truth. Nay, sir, do not turn away as if you sus- 
I was misleading you.”’ 

“T more than suspected it; my impression 
amounts to conviction.” 

‘* Then listen ; and admit that first impressions 
constantly require correction. I am confined here 
on a charge of felony,—purloining, they term it, 
certain deeds and documents, which and 
documents happen to be my own! and relate to my 
own property !’’ 

** How so?’ 

‘**] am a speculator, and a bold one. I married, 
six weeks since, an old lady of seventy.”’ 

** Man—be serious !’’ 

**Can I be otherwise after an exploit of that 
nature?’’ I turned away. ‘ Nay, sir, pray lis- 
ten; the subject is tempting; but I will not be 
jocular. This marriage, which none could say 
was re, my friends regarded as insane ; 
— f as politic. The lady, 1 grant, was some- 
what open to remark. She had been in difficul- 
ties; was still slightly embarrassed; and her 
name not altogether new in the Insolvent Court. 
I own—these points are best admitted in the out- 
set—that her estates lay in the county of Ayr; 
and that her assets were represented by those fig- 
ures called by mathematicians ‘ unknown quanti- 
ties ;’ still I contend it was a prudent marriage !”’ 

The tone, the look, the gesture with which this 
avowal was made, were so droll as to divert me 
a my settled purpose of severely censuring 

m. 

** You see, sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘ when I made 
the acquaintance of this ill-advised and unfortunate 
woman, she was a widow; having a life-interest 
in the handsome property left by her husband. 





nor made the slightest inquiry; an omission the 
more incomprehensible, since after his death it 
was found he had been thrice warned anonymously 
of the folly of placing any reliance on the lady’s 
ises, One of these letters, from its style, the 
nd-writing, and, above all, from its positive tenor, 
was thought by many to have been penned by the 


She relished change of air, and was much given 
to locomotion ; liked to spend the winter at Bath, 
and the summer at Southampton; the autumn at 
Paris, and the spring at Cheltenham. The 

time proved expensive ; and so she fell first into 
the clutches of the Jews; then into the hands of 
beings infinitely more merciless—London attor- 





duke himself. But, be that as it may, the warn- 


neys; and was politely introduced by these latter 
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to the polished courtesies of the Insolvent Court. 
Thence, after a desperate battle, she made her 
escape ; and found to her cost that she was penni- 
less, or nearly so, her life-income being assi 

over to the use and benefit of her creditors, 
Children, it is true, she had, who were lavish of— 
their critiques and counsel. The eldest hopeful 
remarked,—‘ This comes of your rambling pro- 

‘nsities! So much for having a taste for nature! 

hat occasion had you to see a sunset on the 
Rhine, or the Bay of Naples by moonlight? You 
should have remained at home; and have taken 
things for granted. J feel for you! Jane feels for 
you! We all feel for you; and our united advice 
is—assistance from us you, of course, do not ex- 
pect,—our united and decided advice is—keep at 
home for the rest of your days, and leave foreign 
sights to foreign people !’ hat an agreeable an- 
nouncement! and Lie consolatory, under the 
circumstances !’’ 

The bushy eyebrows of the speaker rose ; the 
corners of his mouth fell; his comical eyes rolled 
round and round: and again I determined to inter- 
rupt and chide him; and, as before, the drollery 
of his aspect rendered my resolution abortive. 

‘*T heard,’’ continued he, ‘‘ of the poor woman’s 
trouble, and made it my business to look carefully 
through her late husband’s will. It was a long- 
winded document; but at length I lighted on a 
clause which would, I saw, damage her enemies, the 
solicitors—Heaven’s blessings on Lord Brougham 
for his cordial hatred of these vampires !— 
lessly and irretrievably. The old distiller’s will 
gave his locomotion-loving relict the interest of all 
his property during her life, or, as a subsequent 
sentence slily stated, ‘* till she re-married.’’ On the 
oceurrence of that certainly somewhat improbable 
contingency her life interest ceased, and the prop- 
erty became vested wholly and absolutely in her 
children! ‘Don’t you see,’ said I, addressing 
her affectionate offspring, ‘ the amazing importance 
of this clause? arry your mother; marry her 
forthwith ; marry her, I say, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, and so get to windward most effectu- 
ally of these legal blood-suckers.’ 

‘** But who will marry,’ was the answer, ‘ such 
an ailing, decrepid, asthmatical old woman?’ 

““*7,’ was the reply,—‘J, on any sunshiny 
morning she may please to name?’ 

‘* The idea was approved ; the marriage decided 
on; and the ceremony performed. ‘The lawyers 
looked grim, and relaxed, slowly and unwillingly 
enough, their gripe of the property. But the lady's 
life-interest was at an end. The property had 
i somme to her children ; and her creditors and their 

aw-advisers prayed for patience, and whistled. 
This deliverance effected, T denended my share of 
the spoil, and received for answer that I was a 
disinterested person, and should look, like all dis- 
interested men, for my reward in heaven. I de- 
murred to so distant a date, and retaliated. Every 
deed belonging to the property I took into my 
most careful custody. My opponents could neither 
sell, nor mortgage, nor transfer, nor—what was 
worst of all—receive. Their better judgment de- 
serted them. ‘They grew furious; and instead of 
trying one or more of the provisions of the ‘ concil- 
iation act,’ brought a charge of felony — 
me, and here I am. But it’s all moonshine! 
They can make nothing of it! They thought to 
intimidate me. Bah! bah! There is some blood 
in these old veins yet. I’m an honest man, sir: 
and so I shall prove !”’ 


EDUCATION: THE NEW 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I had my doubts of this from his own state- 
ments; but there was no time to argue the point, 
and we . The assizes came on; and at 
their close I missed my od acquaintance. To my 
inquiries for him— 

‘*Oh! the white-headed old gentleman!” re- 
plied the gaoler, ‘I remember him. He’s all 
right! He left this morning. He doubled up the 
lawyers, as he said he should.”’ 

** How sot What became of the indictment?” 

** No pitt?” 

What a candid, clear-complexioned, venerable- 
looking old intriguant he was ! 





s 
From the Spectator. 
THE NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE. 


EDUCATION : 


‘* Honorep by her Majesty with the superin- 
tendence of that department (for a department it 
may now be called) to which the education, or 
ker the means which are supplied by parliament 
for the education, of the ple are committed ;’’ 
—these words of Lord Wharncliffe mark an era 
in the small beginnings of national education. In 
1836, a grant was for the first time made by par- 
liament for the purposes of general education, to 
the pitiful amount of 20,0007. For two years this 
sum continued to be dispensed, nobody knew how, 
by the lords of the treasury; whose time was 
too much engrossed by other business to admit of 
their checking or directing its application with 
knowledge and judgment. The president of the 
council and four or five others of its least busy 
members were appointed a committee of her ma- 
jesty’s ay ye for education ; and the grants 

ave since been distributed upon their responsibil- 
ity. A responsible committee soon felt the neces- 
a ag proceeding according to some system ; and 
tules were framed, declaring when, where, and 
upon what conditions, money was to be advanced 
in aid of the erection of schools. The Peel minis- 
try continued these arrangements of their prede- 
cessors, and in 1842 doubled the amount of the 
annual grant. The object of the grant being sim- 
ply to aid the spontaneous exertions of societies 
and private individuals for promoting education, 
the committee wisely made them their organs for 
the special administration of its funds; and, as 
might have been expected, jealousies and contro- 
versies soon began to arise respecting the propor- 
tional shares allotted to churchmen and dissenters, 
and the extent to which government was entitled, 
in consequence of its subsidiary grants, to interfere 
with the management of the schools of the church, 
or of the two great educational societies which 
have learned to look upon themselves as scarcely 
less and el of ‘national institutions’”’ 
than the church itself. These controversies have 
driven the committee of the privy council to assert 
its own importance; and accordingly, Lord 
Wharneliffe blazed out at Barnsley in all the 
dignity of a minister of education. 

hen Joseph Lancaster first n his experi- 
ment on the cost at which the children of the poor 
could be well grounded in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, with a general knowledge of the Bible 
superadded, he could scarcely have expected to 
see so many influential fellow-laborers working in 
the vineyard before his death. When the minis- 
ters of the crown in 1836 asked parliament for the 
shabby grant of 20,000/. per annum towards the 
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education of the people, they could scarcely have 
looked forward to a recognized minister of educa- 
tion, however limited his functions and inadequate 
the means placed at his disposal, in about eight 
years. Yet this minister is the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of the impulse given by Joseph 
Lancaster, aud Lancaster’s experiments were 
equally an inevitable consequence of the tendencies 
of his age. The advocates of education by the 
state may doubt and despond, and its adversaries 
may augur evil; but let one or other say what 
they will, the country has got a minister and de- 
partment of education. 

It does not seem difficult to conjecture in what 
direction the first extension of the minister of edu- 
cation’s sphere of activity will take place. As a 
matter of justice, and as a matter of policy, the 
grant to Maynooth ought to be extended. The 
present allowance admits of nothing more than a 
penurious and makeshift drilling of the young can- 
didates for the priesthood. It is desirable that the 
Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland should be 
liberally educated ; but it is no less desirable that 
means should be provided for laying the founda- 
tions of a liberal education for the young Roman 
Catholics who look forward to the bar, medicine, 
or the civil or military service of their country as a 

rofessional career. If the Roman Catholics of 
reland prefer that their children should receive the 
education which is to prepare them for secular 
pursuits in a university as intimately connected 
with their own church as the universities of Eng- 
land and Scotland have been with the established 
churches of their respective kingdoms, let them. 
The Roman Catholics have as guod a right to keep 
their children, during the impressible years of 
childhood, aloof from proselytizing influences, as 
the Protestants have. All that the state, which 
advances the funds, has a right to demand, is the 
power to cancel improper appointments of teachers 
—to take care that the teachers of mathematics, 
history, the mental and physical sciences, &c. 
shall be accomplished in their respective depart- 
ments—ir. short, to see that chairs of natural phi- 
losophy or law, or any other secular science, are 
not made (as at one time they were in Scotland) 
mere jobs for insuring the ascendancy of the 
church. If, as Sir Rodert Peel and his colleagues 
are understood to wish, the grant to Maynooth is 
to be augmeuted, nowhere can the superintendence 
of its application be more fitly vested than in the 
committee of the council for education. Again, 
the secession of the free church in Scotland has 
precipitated the agitation of a question in that 
country which the growing importance of the se- 
ceders on one hand and of the Episcopalians on 
the other would under any circumstances have 
forced on at no very distant period—the propriety 
of discontinuing the subscription of the confession 
of faith by the lay professors. In England, the 
proposal to adrait dissenters to colleges aud uni- 
versity honors is not likely to fall to the ground; 
and if the church (or rather, the more intolerant 
section of the church) be strong enough to prevent 
it, the alternative must then be taken into consid- 
eration, of the propriety of annexing to the theo- 
logical colleges founded and supported by the In- 
dependents, Baptists, and other denominations, fac- 
ulties of arts, law, and medicine, supported in 
part at least by the state. Hitherto the attention 
of the education committee has been exclusively 
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for the children of the poorer classes ; the field of 
its duties is on the eve of being extended so as to 
embrace those higher departments of education 
which qualify men for the public service. 

It is to be wished that this extension may take 
place speedily ; for it is only when the powers of 
the minister of education and his colleagues have 
been thus extended that a guarantee for the sound- 
ness of elementary education can exist, and that 
the question of the yight of the church to interfere 
in secular education, and the limits of that right of 
interference, can be satisfactorily settled. Were 
it not for the diversity of tenets which have split 
up our popslahion into so many rival churches, 
there would be no danger, and might be advan- 
tage, in leaving mere elementary education under 
the control of the church. But scientific and pro- 
fessional education cannot safely be left to church- 
men, who are by the habits of their office more or 
less disqualified for that task. The natural and 
pardonable jealousy that churchmen entertain for 
innovations in opinion, has operated to the disad- 
vantage of every university over which they have 
been allowed the entire control. And the peculiar 
studies and engrossing duties of a clergyman leave 
him no leisure to master the details of legal and 
medical practice, so minutely as he must do who 
aspires to become a useful teacher of those profes- 
sions. In early times, when the clergy were the 
only literary class—when the monastic organiza- 
tion called into existence communities in which 
some of the brethren could exclusively devote 
themselves to those pursuits—there was nothing 
for it but to resign all teaching to the priesthood. 
But there is now a numerous class of secular lit- 
erati; which enables us to dispense with the im- 
perfect services of the clergy in teaching sciences 
and professions alien to their peculiar pursuits ; and 
Protestant monasteries are not very likely to grow 
up. It isdesirable that, as a guard against profes- 
sional pedantry, young men destined to all the pro- 
fessions should be trained in a common seminary, 
and attend together such classes as are of use to 
different professions. On this account, it is desira- 
ble that the theological faculty should continue to 
form an integral part of the constitution of our uni- 
versities, and that the church should retain its 
control over it: but the power of the church over 
the universities should extend no further than the 
control of the medical, the legal, and literary fac- 
ulties ; and all should be more or less subject to 
the superintendence of the ministry of education. 





From Paris, we learn that the minister of public 
instruction has determined on including a collection 
of the letters of Cardinal Richelieu in the grand col- 
lection of the hitherto unpublished Monuments of 
the History of France, preparing under his direc- 
tion ; and has intrusted the task to M. Avenel, put- 
ting at his disposal all the public archives for the 
purpose. We find, in a list given, as that of the 
persons about to be included in a new creation of 

rs, by the king of the French, the name of Victor 
ugo.—From the same capital, we icarn that the 
naturalist, M. Delgorgue, reported to have been 
killed by the natives in Southern Africa, had, after 
at dangers and hardships in penetrating where 
ti foot had never before trod, returned safe 
to the Cape; which he had already quitted for 
France, by way of London,—bringing with him a 
large harvest of objects of natural history, of great 
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rarity and value. 








From the Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
M. BRACHET’S OPINION OF ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM. 


M. Bracner may be justly considered a high 
authority on all topics connected with the pheuo- 
mena of innervation, in the state alike of disease 
and of health. His great experience and clear- 
sighted practical ity entitle his opinions to 
universal r s a matter of course, he, like 
other medical men of experience, has seen some- 
thing, and read more, of the vaunted marvels of 
Mesmerism, as it has been revived of late years by 
Dupotet, Elliotson, and others. Let us hear what 
judgment he has formed on the subject. 

‘*From the Magnetism of Mesmer has arisen 
that other jugglery, denominated Animal Magnet- 
ism. ‘Twenty times beaten down by science, and 
reason and facts, every now and then it has again 
lifted up its head, more ridiculous and amusing, in- 
deed, than dangerous. We do not however mean 
to deny the effects which may be induced in persons 
of highly nervous constitutions by the passes and 
other grimaces that are usually practised. In the 
magnetic stupor of the animal energies that is 
sometimes induced, the entire nervous system is 
compromised ; and this influence may unquestion- 
ably appease pain and a org contractions for a 
time, by oe powerfully on the imagination. 
We cap readily conceive the possibility of this ; 
and certainly there is no lack of cases of alleged 
cure in hypochondriacal, as well as in many other, 
ailments. Although we have heard of such, we 
have not ourselves met with any well-authenticated 
examples. In our opinion, this Animal Magnet- 
ism, even when divested of all the apparatus of 
charlatanry, is on the whole more likely to do 
harm than good in the disease now under consider- 
ation (Hypochondriasis.) If such be our opinion 
of Magnetism, we need scarcely say that we 
equally discredit all the recorded wonders of Som- 
nambulism, the exhibitions of which are now al- 
most entirely limited to rogues, whose only object 
is to attract the public notice, and rob their silly 
dupes.* These distant voyages without moving 
from off one’s chair, these divinations, these trans- 
positions of the senses, &c., are only so many 
clever tricks contrived to amuse the weak and 
entrap the foolish. It may so happen that a poor 
silly hypochondriac, who is strongly prepossessed 
in favor of this culpable jugglery, appears for a 
time to derive some benefit to his health; but then 
it is only from his becoming the dupe of his eredu- 
ious fancy, and not from any direct or actual sana- 
tive influence bestowed.” 

We observed in a recent number of the Medical 
Gazette a quotation to the same effect, of the opin- 
ions of the celebrated Miiller of Berlin, on the sub- 
ject of Animal Magnetism. How long will any 
men of education allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by the juggling tricks of clever rogues, and 
the paid-for testimony of credulous women? Med- 
ical men, at all events, should know better; for 
they must have studied the history of the nervous 
system and its functions only indifferently well, 
not to be aware that many startling, and not easily 
explicable, phenomena are apt to occur during the 
progress of some of the Neuroses. 

* Within the last few weeks, the mountebank mum- 
mery of MM. Marcillet and Alexis, who were fleecing the 
West-end ignoramuses at the rate of five guineas for eve 
private seance, has been covered with the ridicule an 
contempt which it deserves, and these knaves have been 
chassés from the metropolis, in consequence of the clever 
exposure of their lying and dishonest tricks. 
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NEWS IN 5TH OCTOBER, 1844. 


Txovén not momentous, the foreign news is 
various, and not uninteresting. 

France has been ing the laurels reaped in 
her African wars, including the parasol of that 
princely commander the emperor's son of Morocco, 
whose own name nobody seems to know. By the 
by, some indiscreet English editor nearly provoked 
another popular declaration of war against Eng- 
land, by calling the said parasol an umbrella. As 
it cannot be upon etymologica] grounds, since 
parry-sun and Uittle-shade mean nearly the same 
thing, it must be that the French consider the um- 
brella as a privileged and sole attribute of Louis 
Philippe ; not being aware that the word is gene- 
rally used in England as applied to the Oriental 
luxury, and that parasol is Bootes exclusively ap- 

ropriated to the delicate species carried by ladies. 

all it umbrella or moran that and the colors— 
which we will not call ‘‘ bits of bunting’’—and 
other spoils, were marched about Paris on Sunday, 
blessed by the clergy, and lodged in the chapel of 
the Hotel des Invalides. 

The king of Prussia, after an absence of some 
weeks since the attempt to assassinate him, has 
made his public entry into Berlin; with no end 
to cheers and tears, anthems and addresses. 

Spain, Portugal, and Italy are as well as can 
a4 expected, considering their very diseased con- 

ition. 

The Indian mail brings back Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger, and Lord Fllenborough’s reason for regretting 
his departure from our eastern empire ; and that 
reason is, it seems, his excessive love for the army ! 
His affection appears to be of the nature of love at 
first sight, and to be as intense. He declared his 
passion at a diuner given to him by the officers of 
the Calcutta district, in a very unreserved style : 
not a word of anything else—the wants of India, 
its civil government, the advancement of its natives. 
He also made the startling declaration that Sir 
Henry Hardinge would go on just as he himself 
did ; which, we hope, is to be taken with a differ- 
enee. ‘There are indeed rumors, that a formidable 
conspiracy between the Afghans and Sikhs, to 
attack the British territory, may provoke Sir Henry 
Hardinge to war; and he may be unable to with- 
stand the usual fate of governors-general : but the 
question is, will he wage only inevitable war, or 
will he, like his predecessor, manifest such delight 
in the pastime as to make him suspected of crea- 
ting opportunities for indulgence ! 

e long-delayed packet Peterel has arrived 
from Brazil, with rumors of a new treaty between 
the governments of Rio de Janeiro and St. James’ ; 
but too vague and misty to create much satis- 
faction. 

Some occurrences in the United States ex- 
emplify the respect for law which obtains in that 
republic. A great armed crusade has been got up 
in states round the little one of Rhode Island, to 
invade it and break open the prison of Mr. Dorr, 
who is under sentence of perpetual confinement for 
attempting to seize the government of the state by 
a revolution. His original project was one of the 
maddest and most frivolous ever entertained ; and 
we gauge the general respect for the law when we 
see a new insurrection against it in behalf of such 
a person, especially after he had repudiated that 
clemency which his friends had sought for him. 
The “ pluck”’ of the insurgents, however, was not 
equal to their wickedness; and on finding the 








authorities really prepared to uphold the law by 
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THE ELLENBOROUGH AILMENT——THE WAR IN OTAHEITE. 


force of arms, they retreated. Another illustration 
of the same kind is the avowal of Governor 
Ford, of Illinois, that if he were to call out the 
militia to seize the mu of Joe Smith, who 
was shot by rioters breaking into his prison, that 
posse comitatus would very likely take to rioting 
themselves in more extensive fashion, and would 
assault the whole Mormon city of Nauvoo. Such 
are the political morals of the great republic: you 
cannot evoke the agents of the law, lest, instead 
of seizing its infractors, they should utterly overset 


it !—Spectator. 


THE ELLENBOROUGH AILMENT. 


An elderly gentleman with the military mania 
is in as unpitiable a case as one of the same years 
in the measles, the hooping cough, the chicken 
pox, or the kindred scarlatina. ‘‘ He will never 
get over it,’’ people cry—‘‘ why did he not have 
it sooner ?”’ 

The military mania certainly ought to be taken 
early. Boys get over it in a couple of years or 
so, but when it seizes on a gentleman past fifty, it 
fastens obstinately on his constitution, and the 
chances are that he will carry it with him to the 

ve. 

Major Sturgeon is an eminent example in point. 
The major did not begin his exercise till forty, 
and at fifty, as we all know, he did not care a flea- 
bite for the noise of the guns, and was never happy 
but when smelling powder. Lord Ellenborough’s 
is a case of the same kind. He took to soldiering 
at a more advanced age than the major, and all his 
pleasure now is in an army. Camps and canton- 
ments he speaks of with the enthusiasm of the 
major, who would however not have omitted the 
canteen to complete the alliteration. 

What will become of him when he comes home? 
His friends are not without their fears that he 
will list. 

In taking his leave of India, it will be seen he 
declared that all his sorrow was in parting with 
the army. Major Sturgeon would have said pre- 
cisely the same on quitting Brentford, the scene of 
so many brilliant achievements. 

Feeling himself all a soldier, as the Sturgeon 
family always do, Lord Ellenborough became 
exceedingly professional in his views of the means 
of retaining the Indian empire, and protested there 
was ‘‘ nothing like leather’’ for the purpose. 

He generously assured the brave companions of 
his toils that they might be satisfied with his suc- 
cessor, because he was even a better soldier than 
himself, and above all, because the Duke of Wel- 
lington had recommended him, and he would have 
the advice and support of the Same captain. As 
Lord Ellenborough himself had the same guaran- 
tees of excellence in the duke’s favor, his im- 
partial estimate of them in his successor is no very 
round about way of attesting his own worth. 

The civil service and the government are treated 
with equal contempt by the soldier untired. His 
hatred for the first is intimated in his declaration, 
that all his regret is at quitting the army; and as 
for the second, he says that his successor is to be 
confided in, not because of the wisdom of the 
ad appointing him, but because the Duke of 

ellington, who has no authority in the matter, 
advised or approved the nomination ! 

This is what the Scotch call the ‘‘ Claw me and 
I’ll claw you”’ system. ‘The duke vouches for his 
Ellenborough, and his Ellenborough vouches for 
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THE WAR IN OTAHEITE. 


A Letrer dated late in April, 1844, gives some 
further and striking details of what is now known 
in Otaheite as ‘‘the battle of Mahaena.”’ The 
writer narrates :— 


In my last I related some of the causes which 
led the natives of these islands to stand up for 
their country and liberties. Denounced and out- 
lawed by the invaders, driven to a last dire ex- 
tremity, they assembled to the number of about 
1,000, preferring death from the guns of their 
enemies to dragging out a weary existence as 
miserable slaves. ‘The French, thirsting for blood, 
intent upon nothing but the destruction of all who 
had the spirit not to submit to their infamous con- 
duct, pursued them; and the result has been a 
bloody battle, of which I shall proceed to give you 
some particulars ; and, as it took place at a place 
called Mahaena, let it be chronicled in history as 
‘© The battle of Mahaena ;’’— 

The French war-steamer Phaeton and the frigate 
Uranie, of 64 guns, came to anchor in the harbor 
of Papecti, the former having the greater part of 
the wounded on board, last night, and the latter 
this day, bringing intelligence of a desperate en- 
gagement between 800 marines, soldiers, and 
artillery of the French forces in the Pacific, and 
about 1,000 Tahitians. Both parties suffered 
severely, but the Tahitians remain masters of the 
field of battle. The Tahitians had shown consid- 
erable judgment in the selection of their encamp- 
ment ; where nature had failed to supply a defence 
large embankments of sand and earth were raised, 
with deep trenches on either side. In their rear was 
a thick and almost impenetrable bush, in case of 
their being compelled to retreat. On their fortifica- 
tions were mounted six guns, and altogether it was 
calculated to stand a regular siege. The lines of 
defence extended about 300 yards—a solid em- 
bankment of earth and sand, supported inside 
with large logs, of wood, and cut into lengths of 
about six feet, the earth being on a level with the 
tops of the logs on the outside, and about ten feet 
thick. 

About five o’clock on the morning of the 18th 
of April, the French commenced landing, protected 
by the guns of the steamer and frigate; and, as 
there was some difficulty in this, it was past ten 
before they were in motion for the attack, with a 
number of field-pieces, and led on by Governor 
Bruat in person. An individual of the name of 
Henry, a son of a missionary here, and who is 
indebted to the natives of the island entirely for his 
subsistence, pointed out to the French a path by 
which they could reach a hill which commanded 
part of the encampment; and, although a strong 
party with muskets could do little damage by being 
in possession of this spot, yet, when a few field- 

ieces were stationed there, the havoc was great. 

hen the main body of the French saw that this 
spot had been gained, and which the Tahitians 
neglected to defend, the attack commenced, and 
the slaughter. The struggle that ensued was 
dreadful, the Tahitians fighting man to man with 
their spears against the bayonets of the French 
soldiers (for not above one half of the Tahitians 
had firearms.) ‘Their desperation and their mor- 
tal hatred of the French told volumes. Had they 
been armed with muskets, not a Frenchman would 
have been left io tel] the tale; however, as it is, 
their noble efforts to carry the day have earned 





the infallibility of his duke.—Ezaminer. 





for them a character for nobleness of purpose, and 
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no want of resolution to carry it into effect. When 
the least opportunity offered, the thundering broad- 
sides of the Uranie, and long guns of the steamer, 
never ceased to assist in the fierce conflict. 
shot and shells were abundant as hail in Decem- 
ber, still the contest was maintained ; the trenches 
were strewed with the dead. Wounded, on the 
part of the Tahitians, there were none ; for infuxi- 
ated to a degree, they fought as if a spirit possess- 
ed them. One man, without so much as a stick 
in his hand, after being mortally wounded with a 
bullet, picked up a stone, and aimed it at Governor 
Bruat, who barely avoided it ; he reeled and fell a 
lifeless corpse. 

The guns on the hill had continued to tell fearfully 
in the ranks of the brave Tahitians, and a retreat 
of a few yards into the wood in their rear was 
advisable. Thither they marched, and the French 
—glad, no doubt, to purchase a respite on any 
terms—judged it by no means prudent to pursue 
where the contest would have been so unequal for 
them; and here ends the second battle between 
Tahiti and France. The French have suffered 
severely, at the very lowest I should say 100 men ; 
while on the other side it is almost impossible to as- 
certain their loss ; but, as they only acted on the de- 
fensive throughout, it may reasonably be presumed 
that the loss on both sides is about equal. It is 
ridiculous to see how the French endeavor to con- 
ceal their loss. By their accounts on their arrival 
here, the loss was stated to be thirteen men—the 
first lieutenant and one junior ditto of the steamer 
and about forty wounded; the following day, 
twenty-seven killed and wounded; and now the 
governor himself admits that they have lost forty- 
eight, and upwards of seventy wounded. I fear 
every day will add to this number, for the boats 
of the frigates and steamers seem to be occupied 
only in transferring bodies from the vessels to their 
long resting-place. This loss is exclusive of those 
killed whilst landing, which may have been about 
fifty ; they had to land upon a reef where a tre- 
mendous sea was breaking. One of the French 
gentlemen, high in office, told me that the loss at 
landing was great, and many of the soldiers’ 
muskets were rendered of no further use than 
with the bayonet. 


In a postscript the writer adds that the loss of 
the French was 120, and of the natives 80. He 
expresses his belief that the French force would 
have been wholly lost had they followed the 
natives into the wood.—Britannia. 





PorunaTtion aNnD Mortatity or ConsTantino- 
pte.—** This is a difficult subject, as the former 
extent of the population is positively unknown. As 
nearly as I have been able to ascertain it, I should 
say that Constantinople, including the villages on 
the Bosphorus and all the suburbs, may contain 
650,000 souls, without the military. The mor- 
tality (again without the military) is on an average 
about 900 per month, or 10,800 per annum, which 
will make one in 60 annually. This speaks well 
of the purity of the air, but I do not think that the 
low mortality proceeds from the superiority of the 
climate, which is extremely changeable and damp 
during fully half the year. It may be attributed to 
the rarity of pulmonary complaints, the easy cir- 
cumstances of the inhabitants, which enable even 
the poor to raise their offspring with facility, and the 
cleanliness and extreme temperance of the inhabitants 
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TO FLUSH, MY DOG. 


in general. A poor man scorns to get drunk, when 
it can be done at any time for Id. or 2d., and the 
vice is regarded as too vulgar for even a common 
er. Among the higher classes there is no 
doubt that the oe is out of proportion great, 
which may be ascribed to two facts ; first, when- 
ever a person is unwell he calls in a doctor, and 
the doctor as sure as fate calls in a barber, and has 
the patient bled; then, between doctors, barbers, 
bleedings, and leechings, the patient stands a fair 
chance of being soon carried to the burying- 
ground. Poor folks cannot afford all this expense, 
and they live. Many medical men set their face 
against this Sangrado system on their arrival here, 
but public opinion is too strong for them, and they 
finish by bleeding away like the rest. The advan- 
tage of the plan is great to the physician ; for first 
he calls in other physicians after the third bleeding, 
for a consultation, and gets called in again in his 
turn ; then aftera man has been bled 10 times copi- 
ously, and been a martyr to 800 or 1000 leeches, if 
nature carry him through his disease, the doctor is 
cried up as the man who saved him, and his fame 
spreads from Buyukdere to the Seven Towers, 
whereas if the patient die, it was in spite of the 
best medical advice. The mortality among the 
high classes must amount to fully four or five per 
cent. 





TO FLUSH, MY DOG. 


Yet, my pretty sportive friend, 
Little is *t to such an end 
That I praise thy rareness ! 
Other dogs may be thy peers 
Haply in these drooping ears, 
And this glossy fairness. 


But of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night unweary,— 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom 
Round the sick and dreary. 


Roses, gathered for a vase, 
In that chamber died apace, 

Beam and breeze resigning— 
This dog only, waited on, 
Knowing that when light is gone, 

Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew 

Tracked the hares and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow— 

This dog only, crept and crept 

Next a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs of royal cheer, 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hying— 
This dog only, watched in reach 
Of a faintly uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 


And if one or two quick tears 
Dropped upon his glossy ears, 
Or a sigh came double,— 
Up he sprang in eager haste, 
Fawning, fondling, breathing fast, 
In a tender trouble. 
Miss Barrett. 


POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


From the London Inquirer. 
Poems ly James Russet, Lowen. E. C. Mu- 
die, London. 


For the poet who comes before the world with 
an earnest word about this divine creation, and the 
mysteries and A pry of human life—with a 
bold prophecy of good, and a serene faith in that 
Supreme Will which overmasters every rebellious 
struggle of evil, and harmonizes into one sweet 
melody all the varying tones of this universe, we 
have ever a welcome ready. It were shame to 
let such an one pass on his way without a word 
of gratulation ak encouragement. We hail the 
genuine poet as a prophet. He bears a message 
from God to the heart of humanity. If true to his 
high office, he becomes a perpetual priest, and 
dispenser of blessings in the great temple of the 
human soul. ‘ The unacknowledged legislators 
of the world” are the pvets, silently giving laws 
to the spirit—binding and loosing—giving form 
and color to the aspirations, hopes, and sympa- 
thies of humanity. 

In settling the poet’s claims, we inquire, first of 
all, with what aim has he employed his divine gift 
of song! Has he wrought to perfect the union 
between the human and divine? Are his tones 
earnest and genuine? Does his heart beat tran- 
quilly amidst the whirling machinery of the uni- 
verse’ Has he a word of hope for man—has he 
defied evil, and rested his whole faith upon good? 
Are his thoughts more with the future than the 

ast—his melodies those of Hope rather than of 
Memory? Has he wide and tender sympathies, 
born of a pure central love in his heart, and twin- 
ing themselves over every sad fate and heavy bur- 
den of humanity? Is his protest against evil still 
bold and strong, and his pleading for its opposite 
ever fervent and full of faith? 

We must have satisfactory answer to some such 
inquiries as these, before we can admit the poet to 
the rank of prophet and priest. Otherwise we 
may yield him the palm as man of genius, but we 
cannot accord him the higher title—he is not ‘‘ an 
harmonious tone in the great golden harp of hu- 
manity,’’ nay, rather ‘‘a cracked and discordant 


oy 
e desire to enter an earnest protest against 
a very different view of the poet’s merit and mis- 


sion. There are those who measure his excel- 
lence by his power over the passions of the human 
heart—who prize in him chiefly a certain impetu- 
osity and wild outpouring of the soul—who revel 
in loud storm-melodies, which move the depths of 
the spirit, and impel to sudden and vehement ac- 
ton. 

Have we not lately seen, in a notable critical 
organ, a Jeremiad over the poets of the present 
day, as being destitute of this passion and storm- 
falnesst Have we not heard it lamented that 
there is scarcely one of them who could rouse the 
people in case of emergency, to defend their 
country’ Have we not seen them on this ac- 
count quietly placed far beneath their predecessors * 
Of a truth, we do not need our poets to be war- 
trumpets. We will claim for them a higher char- 
acter and mission. 

Though not mighty passion-stirrers, we will be 
content if they speak, like Nature, with quiet 
earnestness to the spirit—if they show us, 

“the mysteries which circle under 
The outward shell and skin of daily life ”»— 


if they kindle a purer love and loftier aspiration in 
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the soul of humanity—if in real heart-tones they 
declare the worth of truth—the power of good- 
ness—if they make life and the universe more sa- 
cred and more beautiful to us—the future less 
dim, and heaven less distant. In a word, our plea 
is for the thoughtful and religious (using the 
word in its highest and purest sense) school of 
poets, which some of the most illustrious in our 
day adorn. 

o this school belongs Mr. Lowell. Of his 
history we know nothing more than that he is a 
young man, an American, and author of the vol- 
ume of poems before us, which has secured him a 
high reputation on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and now, under the auspices of the spirited and 
intelligent English publisher, seeks a welcome 
amongst us. And a cordial welcome it merits. 

We have no hesitation in saying that there is 
enough in this volume to establish Mr. Lowell’s 
claim to a high place, as a thoughtful and true- 
hearted poet. is sentiment is of the loftiest 
order—his imagination pure, rich, and vivid. His 
faults are chiefly those of style and execution. 
Occasional instances are not wanting of bad taste 
in the selection of words and epithets—and of im- 
perfect versification. 

Many of the minor pieces are of little worth, 
and might well have been omitted. Indeed, the 
main interest of the work is concentrated in a few 
of the larger poems. But these are of sufficient 
merit to redeem a much more bulky volume than 
the one before us. 

Mr. Lowell is one to whom the Universe has 
never been silent and uncommunicative. He has, 
with reverent love, received those 


“ Wondrous voices 
Which to the calm and silent spirit come.” 


Wisdom and beauty he has found hidden in every 
form around him. Hope and faith are his heart’s 
pillars—hope for man—faith in truth, love, right. 
A loving spirit flows from his soul into his poetry. 
The woes and wanderings of humanity are touched 
with exquisite tenderness. And still in evil the 
living germ of good is laid bare :— 


“God doth not work as man works, but makes all 
The crooked paths of ill to goodness tend.” 


The first and longest poem in the volume, ‘‘ A, 
Legend of Brittany,”’ is full of beauty, lavished'on 
a repulsive subject. The story of the piece is a 
very old and common and mournful one, but the 
genius of the author has clothed it with fresh. 
interest and beauty. 

The following is almost perfect in its way :— 


“Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 

Of bliss at its own grandeur—wave on wave 
Its flood of mellow thunder rose, until ~ 

The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave, 
Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 

And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 

That wandered into silence far away. 


Like to a mighty heart the music seemed, 
That yearns with melodies it cannot speak, 

Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, 
In the agony of effort it doth break, 

Yet triumphs breaking; on it rushed and streamed 

And wantoned in its might, as when a lake, 

Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walls, 


And in one crowding gush leaps forth and falls. 
Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 
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As the huge bass kept gathering heavily, 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, , 
And with its hoarse grow! shakes the low-hung sky : 
It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 
illing the vast cathedral ;—suddenly, 
From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble broke 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, 
Brimming the church with gold and purple mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant, 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 
Their vari-colored tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while, far Ww, 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro.”’ 


The finest and most characteristic poem in the 
volume is the ‘*Ode.”’ It gives us a clear insight 
into the author’s noble spirit and philosophy. 


“ Among the toil-worn aw my soul is seeking 
For one to bring the Maker’s name to light, 
To be the voice of that almighty speaking 
Which every age demands to do it right. 
Proprieties our silken bards environ ; 
e who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with chords of sturdy iron, 
And strike it with a toil-embrowned hand ; 
One who hath dwelt with nature well-attended, 
Who hath learnt wisdom from her mystic books, 
Whose soul with all her countless lives blended, 
So that all beauty awes us in his looks ; 
Who not with body’s waste his soul hath pampered, 
Who as the clear north-western wind is free, 
Who walks with Form’s observances unhampered, 
And follows the One Will obediently : 
Whose eyes, like windows on a breezy summit, 
Control a lovely nny every way : 
Who doth not sound God’s sea with earthly plummet, 
And find a bottom still of worthless clay ; 
Who heeds not how the lower gusts are working, 
Knowing that one sure wind blows on above, 
And sees, beneath the foulest faces lurking, 
One God-built shrine of reverence and love ; 
Who sees all stars that wheel their shining marches 
Around the centre fixed of Destiny, 
Where the encircling soul serene o’erarches 
The moving globe of being like a sky; 
Who feels that God and heaven’s great deeps are nearer 
Him to whose heart his fellow-man is nigh, 
Who doth not hold his soul’s own freedom dearer 
Than that of all his brethren, low or high ; 
Who to the right can feel himself the truer 
For being gently patient with the wrong, 
‘Who sees a brother in the evil doer, 
And finds in Love the heart’s-blood of his song ;— 
‘This, this is he for whom the world is waiting 
To sing the beatings of its mighty heart.” 


This, if we do not greatly err in our judgment, 
is genuine poetry, of the finest texture, and calcu- 
lated to exert a most beneficent influence. 

Amongst the remaining poems we would direct 
senna attention to those severally entitled, ** A 

lance: behind the Curtain,’ ‘ us,” and 
“ Sr cg “3 

e have marked many strikin , but 
must content ourselves with one pA two detached 
fragments :— 


“Truth only needs to be for once =o out, 
s 


And there ’s such music in her, such strange rhythm, 
As make men’s memories her joyous slaves, 

And cling around the soul, as the sky clings 

Round the mute earth, forever beautiful, 

And if o’erclouded, only to burst forth 

More all-embracingly divine and clear : 
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Get but the truth once uttered, and ’t is like 
A star new-born, that into its — 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tamals of the earth can shake.” 
* 


«Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the given earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth ; 

But Good, once put in action or in th 


ought, 
Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed dewn 
The ripe germs of a forest.” 


Many of the minor poems have much merit— 
but we are unable to particularize. 

As to Mr. Lowell’s defects, and we have no- 
ticed many, we must content ourselves with re- 
marking generally, that they occur in the details 
of execution. e have neither time nor incli- 
nation to undertake the ungrateful task of cata- 
aim; Unies In conclusion, we heartily com- 
mend these to our readers, confident in our 
judgment, when we assign Mr. Lowell a place 
amongst the noble brotherhood of earnest, thought- 
ful, spiritual poets. 


From the London Nonconformist. 

TuoveH we follow with an eager eye the pro- 
— of our transatlantic neighbors, we have not 

itherto regarded them as distinguished par exce/- 
lence in the realms of imagination. The reasons 
are obvious. In constructing a house the erection 
of the solid structure must necessarily take pre- 
cedence of the ornamented interior. If, as Sir W. 
Temple says, ‘‘ None was ever a great poet who 
applied himself much to anything else’’-—or as the 
Adventurer observes, ‘‘ Not one favorite of the 
muses has ever been able to build a house since 
the days of Amphion ;’’ it is not surprising that 
our cousins of America, busy as they are in setting 
up a material world, should have little leisure for 
an ideal one. But, ‘the good time will come.”’ 
The soil once fairly turned up, genius must soon 
develop its self-sown seeds; and the civilization 
which improves even the temperature of a country, 
will soon address itself to the work of acclimation. 
We welcome every American bud of literature. 
and long for the summer which is to bring out, and 
the autumn which is to ripen, the Homers, Virgils, 
Dantes, and Shakspeares of the new world. 

The volume lying before us introduces to us. 
and perhaps to our readers, a new aspirant to the 
poetical crown in the person of Mr. Lowell. The 
trump of fame has not yet sounded this gentle- 
man’s genius into our ears ; but the advertisement 
informs us that “his writings have already ob- 
tained considerable reputation in his own country.”’ 
And the surprise of the traveller who, having cas- 
ually picked up a stone from his path intending to 
hurl it into the next brook, is withheld from his 
purpose by discerning it to be a jasper or an e, 
was not greater than ours when we discovered the 
real value of this literary production. We hold 
the word ‘‘poet”’ to be one not to be profanely 
applied ; but that Mr. Lowell is a poet we are pre- 
pared to maintain, if need be, before all the gods 
of Parnassus. We are not indeed unmindful of 
the rule of criticism given in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, that the picture would have been better had 
the painter taken more pains. We will not, there- 
fore, say that we approve without exceptions ; that 
there are no false and forced rhymes; that there 
are no words coined beyond even the license of the 
Horatian limit ; that there is no exuberant imagery 
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without a clear substratum of meaning ; that there | poems, or the treatment of them, the thoughts, or 


is no sound emitted distinct from that of the true 

ic metal, or that there is not more of the En- 
dymion school than our modest partialities like to 
patronize ; but if there be not in this volume abun- 
dant indications of the ‘“‘fine frenzy’? which 
‘‘ reaches from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven,”’ we confess ourselves unable to distin- 
guish between the pure water of the jewel and its 
mere pasty counterfeit. 


‘‘The Fountain” is singularly fresh and beau- 
tiful. 


“Into the sunshine, 
Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night ! 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow ; 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 


Into the starlight, 
Rushing in spray 
Happy at saidateht 
appy by day! 
Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never aweary ;— 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest :— 


Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same ;— 


Ceaseless aspiring 
Ceaseless content, 

Darkness or sunshine 
Thine element ;— 


Glorious fountain ! 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 
Upward, like thee !””—pp. 98—100. 


We had marked several other passages for ex- 
tracts. But we have said enough to indicate the 
merits of the work, which Mr. Mudie is entitled to 
our thanks for having republished in so beautiful 
a form. 





From the London Critic. 


ALTHOUGH a true poet is of all times and of all 
countries, because he embodies in words that na- 
ture which is everywhere the same in substance, 
he is yet the poet of his own and his own 
country, because he paints that universal nature as 
it is modified by the forms amid which he lives, 
and moves, and has his being. Though he is for 
all time, he breathes but in a fraction of time ; nor 
could any other age or place have given birth to 
him. 

Now the most serious complaint we have to 
prefer against Mr. Lowell, that indeed which 
somewhat dims the bright hopes of future great- 
ness we should otherwise have entertained for him, 
is the besetting sin of all the poets America has 
produced—they are not national, there is no indi- 
viduality about them. 

For aught that appears in the subjects of these 











the turn of them, the writer may have existed at 
any era since the flood, or in any quarter of the 
habitable globe. Is it because America has not 
yet grown into a nation that her sons have no fa- 
ther-land, in the high spiritual meaning of that 
wordt What of that! It is the divine mission 
of the poet, his bey task, to create a country, by 
peopling it with hallowed memories and beautifu! 
associations. 

This defect is peculiar to American poetry, but 
Mr. Lowell has others that are common to him 
with all young poets. There is apparent a want 
of workmanlike skill in parts, and often there is a 
slovenliness, the result of too much haste in com- 
position, or too little patience in correction. 

But many and great merits are his, or we should 
not have devoted so much attention to his volume. 
It is because we discern the promise of a rich har- 
vest that we seek to cultivate the early buds here 
put forth. Some of the leaves will reward the 
plucking, and though the book, as a whole, scarcely 
deserves the reputation it has won on its own soil, 
and will not enjoy the fame anticipated for it on 
ours, we light upon a fragment here and there 
which could not have come from the verse manu- 
factory of any mock-poet, but has the stamp of 
genius impressed broadly upon its forehead. 

The volume commences with a poem of some 
length, entitled A Legend of Brittany, the opening 
stanzas of which convey a very fair notion of Mr. 
Lowell's style, and exhibit both his excellencies 
and his defects. 


MARGARET. 


“Fair as a summer dream was Margaret,— 
Such dream as in a poet’s soul might start, 
Musing of old loves while the moon doth set ; 
Her hair was not more sunny than her heart, 
Though like a natural golden coronet 
It circled her dear head with careless art, 
Mocking the sunshine, that would fain have lent 
To its frank grace a richer ornament. 


His loved one’s eyes could poet ever speak, 
So kind, so dewy, and so deep were hers,— 
But, while he strives, the choicest phrase, too weak, 
Their glad reflection in his spirit blurs ; 
As one may see a dream dissolve and break 
Out of his grasp when he to tell it stirs, 
Like that sad dryad doomed no more to bless 
The mortal who revealed her loveliness. 


She dwelt forever in a region bright, 
Peopled with living fancies of her own, 

Where nought could come but visions of delight, 
Far, far aloof from earth’s eternal moan : 

A summer cloud thrilled through with rosy light, 
Floating beneath the blue sky all alone, 

Her spirit wandered by itself, and won 

A golden edge from some unsetting sun. 


The heart grows richer that its lot is poor,— 
God blesses want with larger sympathies,— 
Love enters gladliest at the humble door, 
And makes the cot a palace with his eyes ;— 
So Margaret’s heart a softer beauty wore, 
And grew in gentleness and patience wise, 
For she was but a simple herdsman’s child, 
A lily chance-sown in the rugged wild. 


There was no beauty of the wood or field 

But she its fragrant bosom-secret knew, 
Nor any but to her would freely yield 

Some grace that in her soul took root and grew -: 
Nature to her glowed ever new revealed, 

All rosy-fresh with innocent morning dew, 
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And looked into her heart with dim, sweet eyes 
That left it full of sylvan memories. 


O, what a face was hers to srs apes 
And give back sunshine with an added glow, 
To wile each moment with a fresh delight, 
And part of memory’s best contentment grow! 
O, how her voice, as with an inmate’s right, 
Into the strangest heart would welcome go, 
And make it sweet and ready to become 
Of white and gracious thoughts the chosen home! 


None looked upon her but he straightway thought 
Of all the greenest depths of country cheer, 

And into each one’s heart was freshly brought 
What was to him the sweetest time of year, 

So was her every look and motion fraught 
With out-of-door delights and forest lere : 

Not the first violet on a woodland lea 

Seemed a more visible gift of spring than she.” 


Another stanza from a ap eer a part of the 
same poem contains a pretty thought, prettily ex- 
ended: : 


HUMILITY OF LOVE. 


“ We only prize those hearts that do not prize 

Themselves! love by its nature shrinks 

From any thought of grovelling merchandize, 
And like a humming bird a-wing, it drinks 

From flowerlike souls the honeydew that lies 
Wide open to the air, and never thinks 

Of its own worth or theirs, or aught beside 

But joy and sunlight and life’s morning tide.” 


We have before noticed the tendencies of 
American literature towards the German philoso- 
phy. The sentiments Carlyle has diffused here 

ave been taught by Emerson there, and we see 
them now continually reproduced in the books that 
come to us across the Atlantic. Of this school 
Mr. Lowell is no unworthy pupil, as will appear 
—_ ry singular but beautiful poem, quaintly 
entitle 


AN INCIDENT IN A RAILWAY CAR, 


“He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own. 


And, when he read, they forward leaned 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 
His brook-like songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 


Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 
As if in him who read they felt and saw 

Some presence of the bard. 


It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 
A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 


I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 
And something of a finer reverence 
For beanty, truth, and love. 


God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 


There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 
Which burst, unlooked-for, into high-souled deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 


We find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 
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Which in the poet’s tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance the earth. 


Within the hearts of all men lie 
These ises of wider bliss, 


? 
Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man. 
And thus, among the ——— A 
Great deeds and feelings find a home, 
That cast in shadow all lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 


O, mighty brother-soul of man, 
ne ear jee art = tl high, 
skyey arches with exulting span 
‘ Fh er infinity ! 


All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the — soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole : 


In his broad breast the feeling deep 
That —— on the many’s tongue, 
Swells to a tide of thought, whose surges leap 
O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 


All thought begins in feeling,— wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless i 


Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the world’s heart, by ordered impulse streams 

From the great heart of God. 


God wills, man hopes: in common souls 
. Hope — vague and undefined, 
ill from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 
Never did y 
So full of * mers to me, as when 


I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 


It may be eines to write 
Thoughts shall the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 
But better far it is to k 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 


To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 


He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye.” 


The same strain of philosophy runs through the 
volume, and it adds much to its value that the poet 
never omits to read a useful lesson when opportu- 
me gon and so unobtrusively that the moral is 
rat felt than seen. Occasionally, indeed, he 
tells a tale, and reads a truthful homily upon it. 
Such is the = entitled Rhecus, erabodying the 
old classic legend, which runs thus. Rhecus, 
wandering in a wood, 


“Saw an old oak just trembling to its fall,” 





ight good feeling he propped it. As he 

a pa voice ovine 
name, and a shape of exquisite beauty 
stood within the shadow of the tree. It was the 
yad of the oak, who offered to grant his request, 
whatever it mightbe. He asked her love. It was 
ised, and he appointed to be on the same spot 





«<T give it Rheecus, though a perilous gift ; 
An hour before the sunset meet me here.’ 
And ap sting | there was nothing he could see 
But the green glooms beneath the shadowy oak, 
And not a sound came to his straining ears 
But the low trickling rustle of the leaves, 
And far away upon an emerald slope 
The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe.” 


In the city he was tempted by some companions 
to join them at dice. In the excitement of play he 
forgot his promise and the hour. A yellow bee, 
sent by the goddess, flew about him, but he beat it 
away. At length, as the sun set, the remembrance 
of his contract came back upon him, and he rushed 
to the fatal spot. He was too late ; nothing could 
be seen beneath the oak, but he heard the sweet 
voice of the Dryad, pronouncing his fate to live 
unloved. The legend thus concludes, and the 
moral is certainly pointed with great beauty. 


“Then Rhovcus beat his breast, and groaned aloud, 
And cried, ‘Be pitiful! forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it more!’ 
‘ Alas!’ the voice returned, ‘’t is thou art blind, 
Not I unmerciful ; I can forgive, 
But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes ; 
Only the soul hath power o’er itself.’ 
With that again there murmured ‘ Never more!’ 
And Rheecus after heard no other sound, 
Except the rattling of the oak’s crisp leaves 
Like the long surf upon a distant shore, 
Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and down. 
The night had gathered round him; o’er the plain 
The city sparkled with its thousand lights, 
And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 
Harshly and like a curse ; above, the sky, 
With all its bright sublimity of stars, 
Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze : 
Beauty was all around him and delight, 
But from that eve he was alone on earth. 


So in our youth we shape out noble ends, 
And worship beauty with such earnest faith 
As but the young, unwasted heart can know, 
And, haply wandering into some good deed, 
Win for our souls a moment’s sight of Truth. 
Then the sly world runs up to us and smiles, 
And takes us by the hand and cries, ‘ Well met! 
Come play with me at dice; one lucky throw 
And all my power and glory shall be thine, 
Stake but thy heart upon the other side !’ 

So we turn gaily in, and by degrees 

Lose all our nature’s bi inheritance,— 
The happiness content with my 4 things, — 
The wise simplicity of honest faith,— 

The unsuspecting gentleness of heart,— 
The open-handed grace of Charity,— 

The love of beauty, and the deathless hope 
To be her chosen almoner on earth, 

And we rise up at last with wrinkled brows, 
Most deeply-learned in the hollow game, 

At which we now have nothing left to stake, 
Albeit too wise to stake it if we had. 


But Truth will never let the heart alone 
That once hath sought her, sending o’er and o’er 
Her sweet and unreprozchful messengers 
To lure us back again and give us all, 
Which we, all fresh and burning in the game, 
Wherein we lose and lose with seeming gain, 
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Brush off impatiently with sharp rebuff, 
Feeling our better instincts now no more 
But as reproaches lacking other aim 

Than to abridge our little snatch of bliss. 
And when we rouse at length, and feel within 
The stirring of our ancient love again, 

Our eyes are blinded that we cannot see 
The fair benignity of unveiled Truth 

That plighted us its holy troth erewhile. 

Our sun is setting ; we are just too late : 
And so, instead of lightening by our lives 
The general burden of our » Jas Soe kind,— 
Instead of being named in aftertime 

With grateful reverence, as men who talked 
With spirits and the dreaded secret wrung 
From out the loath lips of the sphinx of life,— 
Instead of being, as all true men may, 

Part of the memory of all great deeds, 

The inspiration of all time to come,— 

We linger to our graves with empty hearts, 
And add our little handful to the soil, 

As valueless and frail as fallen leaves.” 





A collection of sonnets closes the volume, but 
they are rather clumsily constructed, and want the 
combination of terseness of thought with elegance 
of expression essential to that form of poetry. 

We conclude with a song, the sentiment of 
which is startling, but true. 


THE FATHERLAND, 


“ Where is the true man’s fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is born ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
O, yes! his fatherland must 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span, 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

O, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free ! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birth-place grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland!” 


We now close this volume, congratulating Amer- 
ica upon the promises it manifestly displays of the 
advent of a poet whose name and fame will be her 
own. It is some consolation to see that as poetry 
fades here it is rising into vigorous maturity there, 
and we are pleased to have an opportunity of 
making it known to those of our own community 
who honor the Critic with their perusal. 





Besines a new treatise on the Shirt, including a 
history of the linen manufacture, we have a History 
of Canes, in all their varieties, with anecdotes of 
expensive fondness or curiosity. The Duke of 
Dino, nephew by affinity of Talleyrand, spent an- 
nually forty thousand franes on them at one Paris 
establishment. The busines of canes and umbrel- 


las, of every sort, is stated to yield in France 
thirty-one millions two hundred and sixty thousand 





franes per annum. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 


INCIDENTS DURING THE LATE WAR IN THE 
INDIAN OCEAN, LEADING TO THE CAPTURE 
OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


Wiruin the limits of the torrid zone, and be- 
tween the Isles of France and Bourbon, lay, on 
the calm smooth surface of the sea, a Bermudian 
cedar-built cutter, whose crew were anxiously 
awaiting the clearing up of a dense fog, that sur- 
rounded the little vessel like an impenetrable 
cloud. In this state of half-darkness the crew 
amused themselves by rejoicing over the exploits 
of the previous day’s recapture of an English 
brig-of-war, after a long chase; whilst each man 
was recounting his own prowess, the vigilant eye 
of the commander observed a fog-eater, the usual 
precursor of clear weather, changing the dense 
vapor into rarefied air. Instantly his telescope 
swept the horizon, and suddenly a shout of joy 
burst forth, when he issued the order, ‘ Out 
sweeps, my lads; a strange saii in the south- 
west.’’ Never was order obeyed with more alac- 
rity ; already the sweeps bend to the stroke, the 
sea is lashed with foam, whilst easily the cutter 
glides ve by the strength and good-will of 
thirty stout British seamen. Soon the stranger is 
descried to be a schooner, steering for the Isle of 
France, which, unmindful of her danger, suffers 
the cutter to come within gun-shot, little dreaming 
that so small a vessel was a real man-of-war from 
England, armed with ten guns, and forty-two men. 
Slowly but surely she crept forward, like reynard 
towards his prey, till the fog gave way to a favorable 
breeze ; then in went the sweeps, and this insignifi- 
cant-looking craft, showing a single mast without 
sail, now gallantly stood towards the stranger un- 
der a press of canvas which swelled her out as a ves- 
sel of importance. This maneuvre, evidently ob- 
served by the stranger, caused her to steer wildly ; 
confusion seemed to reign on board ,—first she steer- 
ed for the Isle of Bourbon, then wore round for the 
Mauritius, and, lastly, put before the wind,—alas ! 
for her, the very point of sailing most favorable 


for the cutter. In vain did she fire guns to call 
forth her friends (two frigates) from their anchor- 
age at Bourbon ; in vain did her skysails and ringtail 


help her onward, for the swift Bermudian came 
up hand over hand, and after a run of ten hours, 
and a few complimentary shots, ranged herself 
alongside L’Hirondelle, French packet, whose 
flag was lowered over the taffrail, to the great joy 
of the captors. The lowering and manning of a 
boat was the work of a minute, and full possession 
being taken, the officers, crew, and passengers 
were soon transferred as prisoners to the cuiter. 
Amongst the latter were the Chief Judge of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, and some engineer 
officers, who eagerly inquired whether they had 
fallen into the hands of a privateer ; but, on point- 
ing to the pendant and uniforms, they became 
more reconciled to their fate, and, satisfied of meet- 
ing with honorable treatment, showed their feel- 
ings by incessantly exclaiming, ‘‘Fortune de la 
¢! Fortune de la hg 

The next morning produced a fine view of Bour- 
bon, and its stu mountain-top, tinged with 
crimson hues. It also ushered in the forlorn coun- 
tenances of the prisoners, forming a dismal contrast 
to the smiling morn. Wistful they cast their 
eyes towards the port from whence they came, 
and many a low murmur breathed forth impatience 
for some expected relief, whilst the author of their 
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misery 
obtaining some clue leading to 
the concealment of the dispatches, Again and 


apis Wo paced tle’ Sick, I tle heeding the’ splen- 
oriental around, which ought to have 
employed his in less busy hours ; but now 


his whole thoughts were bent towards unravelling 
an apparent ‘* ruse”’ of the French captain’s, who, 
at the moment of surrender, mane displayed an 
em p oweraty for the of imposing a be- 
li the and letters were consigned 
to the deep. After searching the prize, she was 
directed to proceed to the Good Hope, 
with its cargo and armament of six guns ; conse- 
quently, no hope remained of effecting his ardent 
wishes but by placing a secret watch over the 
French officers during the night, a stratagem hap- 
pily conceived, as were overheard gabbling 
an langhing: at the stupid en being out- 
witted by their maneuvre of padding the seamen’s 
clothes with the dispatches and letters during the 
chase; they were, however, gresily mistaken, as 
the same pair of ears heard also that a large sum 
in gold coins were disposed of in like manner, 
intended for the purchase of a privateer building 
at St. Malo! next morning turned their 
grins into frightful grimaces ; an order issued for 
all prisoners to ap on deck with their cloth- 
ing ; a general ripping ensued ; out flew the letters 
by hundreds, also an important dispatch for the 
French government, disclosing the military state 
of the defences belonging to the Isle of France. 
At this stroke of misfortune, the poor prisoners 
looked crest-fallen, particularly their commander, 
who had betted, during the indiscreet conversation 
of the previous evening, that the cutter would be- 
come a prize to some of the French frigates cruiz- 
ing about the islands; hence his motive for not 
destroying the letters; and the sequel will show 
his expectations were near being realized, for, 
whilst the crew were collecting the golden pieces 
rolling about the deck, the attention of the com- 
mander was drawn towards a large ship standing 
out from the land; it was a frigate, and a French 
one too. Scrambling for the money now became 
the practice for the moment; at the same time, 
the prisoners were politely requested to go below, 
lest unpleasant consequences might befall them, a 
hint perfectly understood and pry instanter. 
On came the enemy under a cloud of sail, bring- 
ing up a spanking breeze, whilst the little cutter, 
hauled close upon an opposite wind, scarcely 
moved through the water; her fate seemed cer- 
tain. This state of affairs appeared to give vast 
satisfaction to Monsieur le Juge Lussac, for, in 
the dryest manner possible, he pronounced, ‘‘ The 
tables vill soon be changed !’’ Not quite so soan, 
Monsieur, for it was remarked that the French- 
man’s stiff breeze had died away, leaving him with 
his sails flapping to the mast. Out sweeps, was 
now the ery, and strong and lustily the fellows 
pulled, spinning the little craft along like a Thames 
wherry. Monsieur le Juge’s countenance now 
fell like the barometer in cloudy weather, and, 
notwithstanding his grave office, a few ‘‘ sacrés” 
escaped his lips. The distance between the ves- 
sels now perceptibly increased, owing to a false 
maneuvre of the frigate, which endeavored inef- 
fectually to tack; but, missing stays thrice, she 
did that at last which ought to have been done at 
first—she wore round on her heel, braced sharp 
up, and stood onwards; still the cutter gained to 
windward, and hopes of an escape began to be 








cherished, when to the horror of the commander 
and crew, it was remarked that the enemy was 

hing with his first breeze, under studding 
yo went the catter’s sweeps, and every pre- 
paration made for going before the wind ; on came 
the breeze, and so did the frigate! ‘ Monsieur 
le Captaine vill soon send his compliments,’’ said 
the exulting Judge; sure enough he did, for the 
loud boom of a tag broke upon the ear, bring- 
ing after it a weighty messenger, passing through 
the square-sail, followed by other shots ricochett- 
ing along the cutter’s sides. The judge of men 
descended below; oh! he was a wise Judge ; for 
the pelting storm of balls came thicker faster. 
All now felt the judge’s prediction, and even the 
commander ordered his uniform on deck, to ap- 
pear in ‘‘ propria persona’’ if captured. What 
was to be done? Aye, that was the question! and 
little time to lose in debate. At length the truth 
appeared—the cutter was out of trim; aecord- 
ingly, every nerve was strained to set the Bermu- 
dian well by the stern. This done, on she flew, 
dashing through the main with renewed speed ; 
the Frenchman’s compliments now fell kindly 
astern, and the thunder of his artillery sounded 
fainter and fainter; the commander sent his rich 
uniform below, and the wise judge po up his 
head, asking, 1m tremulous tone, ‘* Vare is de 
frigatt’? ‘* Thank God! a long way astern.” 
‘*Parbleu,’’ responded the sage Lussac ; and down 
he went to condole with his unfortunate compan- 
ions ; thus— 


“Good unexpected, evil unforeseen, 
Appear by turns, as fortune shifts the scene.” 


Night came on, closing the seene of the cutter’s 
fears, and the Frenchman’s hopes; the course 
was now changed, and to supper went the joyful 
crew. In the morning nought was seen but a 
faint blue outline of Bourbon peeping above the 
horizon. 

Now the commander is seen pondering upon 
the next best step to be taken; he surveys the 
past and the present, and debates with himself 
whether it will be better to join the commodore 
cruising off the Mauritius, or proceed direct for the 
Cape of Good Hope. To other miads than his 
own the matter might appear insignificant from so 
trifling a vessel; but small as it did appear to 
others, yet it contained the germs of important 
events, which eventually threw the Isles of France 
and Bourbon into the hands of the English; for 
the captured dispatch gave a detailed account of 
the French forces in the two islands, describin 
their wants, and ending with an urgent deman 
from the governor (General De Caen) for an 
immediate reinforcement of troops, otherwise it 
would be impossible to defend the Isle of France 
against 3000 men. 

Now the Isle of France, from the goodness of 
its harbors, had been the scourge of the East India 
trade for a period of seventeen years ; millions had 
been taken from them by the active French cruis- 
ers, which invariably found a secure asylum in its 
harbors. ‘To destroy this nest of hornets was 
surely a desideratum much to be wished, and the 
commander thought so; and thus judging, he 
determined upon proceeding to the Cape, for by so 
doing, the important article of time would be saved, 
although such a step savored of breaking his 
instructions ; therefore, instead of joining the com- 
modore, he sailed for the Cape, presented the 
French dispatch to the commander-in-chief, who 
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gave his high approval of the course pursued ; 
and ordered the cutter to England to present the 
famous dispatch to the prime minister ; which ser- 
vice being done, the same commander, in the 
same cutter, arrived out again to the Cape, and 
reached Madras in safety, with despatches contain- 
ing orders to the several commanders-in-chief to 
collect their forces, and attack the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. These orders, all the world knows, 
met with the utmost success; and to this day tliis 
celebrated island is a part of the British Empire ! 





From the Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
THE INSANITY OF DON QUIXOTE. 


Ir is well known that Sydenham, the great 
physician of the 17th century, recommended the 
reading of Cervantes’ inimitable novel to all his 
hypochondriacal patients, He might have recom- 
mended this marvel of book-writing in a still high- 
er point of view, and for stil] more important pur- 
poses ; viz., as teaching, in the most attractive of 
all ways, that of example, some of the profoundest 
lessons of Ethics and Philosophy. In his life-like 
portrait of his hero, Cervantes has left us an ad- 
mirable picture of one species of insanity or mental 
alienation ; admirable not less for its scientific ac- 
curacy, than for its extraordinary literary excel- 
lence. A Spanish physician, Dr. don Antonio 
Hernandez Morejou, has illustrated this point 
remarkably well in his curious work, entitled, 
** Beauiés de la Medicine Pratique decouvertes 
dans l’ingenieux Chevalier de la Manche.’’ The 
following extracts, from M. Puibusque’s recent 
work on Spanish and French literature, may prove 
acceptable to our readers. 

‘* Cervantes has read alike the head and heart of 
man ; he is one of those torches of science which 
throw light on all the aspects of the human mind : 
one of those anatomists of thought who have seized 
and revealed the most hidden secrets of the intel- 
lectual organism. The monomania of Don Quix- 
ote is not a fictitious and fanciful insanity ; it is 
complete and perfect in all its parts ; it is a portrait 
drawn not by the imagination, but from strict and 
most accurate observation, having all its traits 
combined and blended together most faithfully, ac- 
cording to the laws of Nature : in a word, no mad- 
ness could be more normal.”’ 

The most striking features of the Don’s insanity, 
in reference to its exciting causes, are well exhib- 
ited in the following table. 

‘* Temperament bilious and melancholic.—Don 
Quixote was tall, meagre, dry, hairy, of a yellow- 
ish complexion, and sombre in his character. 

‘* Age mature ; crisis of manhood.—The Don 
was nearly 50 years of age. 

**Culture and fertility of the understanding.— 
He was full of esprit, had an excellent memory, 
and his acquirements were so various, as to em- 
brace a knowledge of almost every subject. 

** Pride of blood and vain glory.—Don Quixote 
was an hidalgo, a descendant in the direct line 
from Varon de la Alcurnia, of Guttiere Quijada, 
conqueror of the sons of the Count St. Paul. 

*‘Laborious and violent bodily exercise.—He 
was a keen sportsman, and especially fond of © 
coursing. 

** Sudden transition from activity to inertia.— 
The Don began to forget, from day to day, the - 
management of his affairs, and even to lose his 
passion for the chase. 

‘* Diet of heating, viscid, and not very nutri- 
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tious food.—On gras days, he usually lived on 
cold minced meat, strongly spiced; supped on 
lentils every Friday and Saturday; and added a 
pigeon to the repast on Sundays. 

‘* The summer solstice, and autumnal equinox.— 
Don Quixote’s worst attacks were on the 23d of 
July, the 17th of August, and the 3d of October. 

‘‘Amorous feelings.—The Don was ever so 
much under the influence of the tender passion 
that he needed not to see his inamorata to adore 
her, as the very perfection of all that was admi- 
rable. 

‘* Excess of reading.—He sold all his property 
to purchase books of chivalry and romance. 

‘** Long and repeated watchings.—A fter reading 
a whole night, by the mere light of the moon, he 
never thought of taking rest by day; and thus it 
was ~— Y reading much and sleeping little, he 
so scorched and dried his brain that at length he 
lost his reason.’’ 

From the enumeration of the causes, the con- 
scientious doctor passes on to pale out the symp- 
toms of the case in these words : 

**The term insanity is generic, and comprises 
several species, each of which again exhibits more 
or fewer varieties. The symptoms are correlative 
in their nature, and correspond with the diversity 
of the causes which produce them. Don Quixote, 


in losing his judgment, had lost the power of dis- 
tinguishing falsehood from truth; he was now 
governed solely and entirely by his imagination, 


and he believed everything that he had read of in 
his books of romance; he dreamed of nothing 
else but adventures of chivalry and protestations 
of love; all these dreams were regarded by him 
as so many realities, which could only be pursued 
by his becoming a knight-errant. in con- 
sists the special and distinctive character of this 
strange hallucination ; the ensemble of the attacks, 
and of all the cireumstances connected with them, 
constitutes what medical men have called the 
Syndrome ergsenewn } The disease of 
Don Quixote does not for a moment escape the 
eye of the diligent observer ; even in the apparent 
disorder of its phenomena, it will be found to fol- 
low the necessary course of its nature, whether 
this be manifested by a transport of fury, by a 
fantastic impulse of ape mag warlike enthu- 
siasm, or by amorous gaiety. e perceive that, 
in every paroxysm, the external objects which are 
brought into contact with the senses of the patient, 
instead of producing normal sensations and regular 
images, disturb his judgment, and are presented 
to his imagination only under an aspect that is 
conformable to the internal disposition of his excited 
brain.”’ 
* . * * 4 * 

‘* When the poor knight has reached the very 
acme of his madness, at the time when he has 
determined to remain alone and in complete nudity 
in the Sierra-Morena, what is the expedient re- 
sorted to by his friends to draw him out and bring 
him home! 

‘* They appeal to and accuse the illusions of his 
mind by strange and most droll travestissements. 
The curate and barber, disguised in the most 
ridiculous attire, and the beautiful and unfortunate 
Dorothea conspire together in the most amusing 
manner ; and every one knows how well the plot 
succeeded. The latter, falling down at the feet 
of the knight, tells him that she is the Princess 
Micomicona, relates in the most touching mood all 
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avenge her griefs. Deceived by this stratagem, 
the leaves his wild retreat, and allows them 
to bring him along to an inn, where a deep sleep, 
interrupted only by somnambulism, arrests the 

of his delirium. Soon he falls into a 
state of profound atony; he is easily mastered, 
and now we see him carried along to his home in 
a common cart or w , his eyes fixed, his 
mouth closed, and his head bent down, like a man 
who has not yet recovered the bewilderment of a 
frightful dream. Nothing could be more prudent 
than the resolution of the curate and barber not to 
visit their friend for a month afterwards, in case 
their presence might awaken any former associa- 
tions.’’ 

« * o * * 

‘* The moral phenomena, which mark the return 
of Don Quixote to reason, follow each other in so 
exact a succession, and are described with such 
wonderful fidelity that, as Dr. Morejon remarks, 
we might suppose that the Spanish romancer had 
stolen the pencil of the old man of Cappadocia ; 
and indeed the description given by Cervantes has 
this great advantage over that of Hippocrates, 
that it represents to our minds an action and not a 
mere definition; in place of there being only a 
cold lifeless object of the intellect, we have ex- 
hibited before us a most amusing personage, with 
whom we may converse ; who diverts us with his 
drollery, and fascinates us with his talk.’’ 





MAN MAY DIE OF GLANDERS. 


A man, 55 years of age, was accidentally 
wounded in the cheek by one of the upper-jaw 
teeth of a glandered horse, while he was attempt- 
ing to give the animal drink. The wound bled a 
good deal at the time ; it was bathed first with salt 
and water, and then with flowers steeped in brandy. 
He remained quite well until the next afternoon, 
when he was seized with shivering and general 
malaise. He was hot and restless during this (the 
second) night, and complained much of headache, 

i 3 in differe nt parts of the body, more especially 
in the seat of the wound. The face e 
affected with Erysipelas ; the edges of the wound 
looked of a bluish cast, and were covered wjth 
phlyctene ; there was exceeding prostration of 
strength and spirits; the breathing was hurried 
and oppressed, and the pulse very rapid and small. 
The pains in the joints, especially in the left hip, 
right knee, and lower part of the leg on this 

ide, immediately above the ankle, were exceed- 
ingly severe. 

or two or three days, the symptoms a 
to become mitigated under the treatment that was 
ado ; but on the seventh day we read that, in 
addition to the symptoms already enumerated, 
there was a sanious discharge from the right nos- 
tril, and petechial spots seattered over the surface 
of the body. The — who was every now 
and then delirious, <p nage complained of in- 
tense pain in the left hip, the integuments over 
which were swollen and edematous. On the 13th 
day, the following is the report of the symptoms : 
dorsal decubitus, extreme prostration, profound 
stupor alternating with delirium, severe headache, 
eyelids edematous and of a livid hue, the conjunc- 
tive deeply injected, incipient opacity of the 
corner ; wou ea freely; the malar 
bone exposed ; discharge of bloody matter from 
the nostrils; the nasal mucous membrane red, 


her troubles and distresses, and implores him to | sprinkled over with sanguineous crusts, but with- 
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out any visible ulcerated spots ; lips sooty ; tongue 
dry, yellowish and filthy ; intolerable thirst ; diffi- 
cult deglutition; numerous brown papule, sur- 
rounded with red areole, over every part of the 
face, and confluent on the nose and lower eyelids ; 
enormous “‘ empatement,’’ but without any sense 
of fluctuation of the left hip; distinct fluctuation 
immediately above the right ankle; a variolous- 
looking eruption on the abdomen and extremities, 
with phlyctenous and livid spots between the pus- 
tules. The patient died next evening. 

Dissection.—Passing over the description of the 
wound itself and of the cutaneous eruption, we 
may notice that the abscess above the right ankle 
was found to be situated under the fascia of the 
leg, and extended inwards into the substance of 
the muscles. The nasal mucous membrane was 
of a very dark color, much softened in texture, 
and infiltrated with purulent matter: here and 
there were pustules and eechymosed spots, espe- 
cially on the surface of the spongy bones. ‘The 
tonsils and the pillars of the fauces were bedewed 
with pus. The epiglottis was edematous, and 
speckled over, at one part, with minute sanguino- 
lent spots. 

The lining membrane of the larynx and trachea 
very highly congested, and dotted over with nu- 
inerous whitish papule, like the incipient cutane- 
ous pustules. Cellular textare underneath the 
sternum and pleura emphysematous ; considerable 
serous effusion within the left pleura ; lungs con- 
taining numerous sub-pleural purulent nuclei, 
which varied in size from that of a pea to that of a 
pigeon’s egg, disseminating through their sub- 
stance. ‘The blood within the heart and large 
vessels was very black; but there were no 
coagula. 

The reporter made some experiments on asses 
with the purulent discharge of this patient. Some 
of the pus from the nostrils and from the abscess 
near the right ancle was taken on the day pre- 
ceding the patient’s death, and inserted, by pretty 
deep scarifications, into the flesh about the shoul- 
ders of a healthy and vigorous ass. The animal 
speedily exhibited all the symptoms of acute glan- 
ders, and died on the seventh day after the experi- 
ment. 

The post-mortem appearances were in every 
respect such as are usually found after fatal cases 
of the idiopathie disease. 

M. Landouzy quotes with approbation the re- 
mark of M. Bouley, that ‘* Acute Glanders is a 
highly contagious disease ; contagious by the pro- 
duct of the nasal secretion ; contagious by the ex- 
pired air; contagious by the blood; and con- 
tagious by the tissues of the dead body. Afier the 
fever of incubation, when the virulent eruption 
takes place, the infected animal exsudes, so to 
speak, the morbifie matter from every pore.’’ The 
observations of MM. Rayer, Breschet, and others, 
have most satisfactorily showed that the disease is 
transmissible to other animals besides those of the 
solipedous family; for example, to dogs, sheep, 
and goats. A recent melancholy case at the Hopi- 
tal Necker clearly establishes the fact that it may 
be conveyed from one human subject to another ; 
one of the iméernes at that hospital having died of 
the disease, caught by examining the body of an 
ostler who had fallen a sacrifice to it, 

It appears that in the three years from 1837 to 
1840, no fewer than 27 persons have died in Paris 
of the glanders. M. Landouzy condemns the too 
common practice in the French metropolis, of feed- 
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ing dogs and sheep with the flesh of horses that 
have died of the disease. 
7 * o * . 

‘*As to any essential difference between the 
acute and chronic forms of glanders, we do not be- 
lieve,’’ says this gentleman, ‘‘ that such exists ; 
and the adoption of the contrary opinion has, on 
more than one occasion, led to a fatal security. 
We know of many indubitable cases of Farey com- 
municated from horse to man, and vice verséd. If 
the identity of these two affections, and if the cir- 
cumstance of their passing from the acute to the 
chronic state, and from the chronic to the acute, 
warrant certain scientific distinctions, they will not 
permit us, without great rashness, to establish any 
legal distinction.’’— Gazette Medicale. 





New Society.—A society has been established 
in London, called the Syro-Egyptian Society, for 
the purpose of collecting and supplying information 
on al] matters which can interest persons who travel 
in the East, and whose attention may be specially 
and systematically directed to objects of antiquity 
and historical importance. Hitherto, from the want 
of codperation and system, but little has been done 
to promote our acquaintance with Egypt, Arabia, 
Palestine, Syria, and the countries adjacent, al- 
though numerous European travellers continually 
visitthem. Some agents have been already ap- 
pointed ; and the publications of the society will be 
open to original contributions on the present and past 
condition, antiquities, institutions, &c., of the East ; 
so that henceforth the biblical student, the antiqua- 
rian, the philologist, the historian, and others who 
take pleasure in oriental researches, or in watching 
the important changes which are now going on, will 
have an opportunity of imparting the result of their 
observations to persons who are capable of apprecia- 
ting their labors, and of turning them to some 
practical good.—Atheneum. 


Porato Sucar.—The growers of potatoes in the 
British kingdom are likely to be benefited by the ex- 
ertions of the home sugar manufacturers, who are 
now determined to purchase all that comes within 
their reach. At the manufactory of potato sugar 
at Stratford, in Essex, and other places, we under- 
stand that the “ fruit of the earth ’’ (potato) will be 
taken in any quantity, and at a fair price. We 
have no doubt that the juice of the cane is superior 
to the meal of the potato, but we have positive 
proof that the potato can make up in quantity what 
is deficient in quality, and as no one can question the 
nutriment in the potato, we do not see why potato 
sugar should not be as advantageous to the tea or 
coffee table as ¢he potato is to the dinner table ; be 
this as it may, We have it on good authority that 
three tons of the raw material will produce one ton 
of the manufactured article, and consequently the 
British manufacturer can successfully compete with 
the foreign and colonial producer, and pay the same 
duty as that which is levied on the sugar imported 
from the colonies.—Price Current. 


Worms 1x Grass Lanp.—On Wednesday (says 
the Kendal Advertiser) Mr. John Atkinson, Pen- 
rith, gathered upwards of 11 stones of worms off 
his bowling-green, after raising them to the surface 
by pouring upon it a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

he ground measures 40 yards by 35. Four years 
ago a similar operation was performed upon the 
same ground, when upwards of 24 stones were 
taken off. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
THE LEGEND OF KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Warrers inform us, that King Robert of Sicily, 
brother of Pope Urban and of the Emperor Vale- 
mond, was a prince of t valor and renown, 
but of a temper so proud and impatient, that he 
did not like to bend his knee to Heaven itself, but 
* would sit twirling his beard, and looking with 
something worse than indifference round about 


him, during the — services of the church. 
One day, while he was present at vespers on 


the eve of St. John, his attention was excited to 
some words in the Magnificat, in consequence of a 
sudden dropping of the choristers’ voices. The 
words were these: ‘‘Deposuit potentes de sede, et 
evaltavit humiles.”” (He hath put down the 
mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the hum- 
ble.) Being far too great and warlike a prince to 
know anything of Latin, he asked a chaplain near 
him the meaning of these words; and being told 
what it was, observed, that such expressions were 
no better than an old song, since men like himself 
were not so easily pulled down, much less sup- 
planted by poor creatures whom people called 
** humble.’’ 

The chaplain, doubtless out of pure astonish- 
ment and horror, made no reply ; and his majesty, 
partly from the heat of the weather, and partly to 
relieve himself from the rest of the service, fell 


watt 

After some lapse of time, the royal “sitter in 
the seat of the scornful,’’ owing as he thought, to 
the sound of the organ, but in reality to a great 
droning fly in his ear, woke up in more than his 
usual state of impatience; and he was preparing 
to vent it, when, to his astonishment, he perceived 
the church empty. Every soul was gone, except- 
ing a deaf old woman who was turning up the 
cushions. He addressed her to no purpose: he 
spoke louder and louder, and was proceeding as 
well as rage and amaze would let him, to try if he 
could walk out of the church without a dozen lords 
before him, when suddenly catching a sight of his 
face, the old woman uttered a cry of ‘‘ Thieves !’’ 
ae shuffled away, first closing the door behind 

er. 

King Robert looked at the door in silence, then 
round about him at the empty church, then at him- 
self. His cloak of ermine was gone. The coro- 
net was taken from his cap. e very jewels 
from his fingers. ‘‘ Thieves verily!” thought the 
king, turning white, for shame and rage. ‘‘ Here 
is conspiracy—rebellion! This is that sanctified 
traitor, the Duke. Horses shall tear them all to 

ieces. What ho, there! Open the door for the 
. 1”? 

‘For the constable you mean,”’ said a voice, 
through the keyhole. ‘‘ You’re a pretty fellow !’’ 

The king said nothing. 

‘Thinking to escape, in the king’s name,” 
said the voice, ‘‘ after hiding to plunder his closet. 
We ’ve got you.”’ 

Still the king said nothing. 

The sexton could not refrain from another jibe 
at his prisoner : 

“TJ see you, there,” said he—*‘ by the big lamp, 
gtinning like a rat in a trap. How do you like 
your bacon ?”’ 

Now, whether King Robert was of the blood 
of that Norman chief who felled his enemy’s horse 
with a blow of his fist, we know not; but certain 
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it is, that the only answer he made the sexton was 
by dashing his enormous foot against the door, 
and it in his teeth. The sexton, 
who felt as if a house had given him a blow in the 
face, fainted away ; and the king, as far as a sense 
of dignity allowed him, hurried to his palace, 
which was close by. 

“* Well,”’ said the r, ‘ what do you want?”’ 

** Stand aside, fellow !’’ roared the king, push- 
ing back the door, with the same gigantic foot. 

**Go to the devil !’’ said the porter, who was a 
stout fellow too, and pushed the king back before 
he e resistance. The king, however, was 
too much for him. He felled him to the ground ; 
and half strode, half rushed into the palace, fol- 
lowed by the exasperated janitor. 

** Seize him,”’ cried the porter. 

“On your lives,”’ cried the king. ‘‘ Look at 
me, fellow :—who am I?’’ 

‘* A mad beast and fool ; that ’s what you are,”’ 
cried the porter; ‘‘and you’re a dead man, for 
coming drunk into the palace, and hitting the 
king’s servants. Hold him fast.”’ 

In came the guards, with an officer at their 
head, who was going to visit his mistress, and 
had been dressing his curls at a looking-glass. 
He had the looking-glass in his hand. 

**Captain Francavilla,’’ said the king, ‘‘ is the 
world run mad? or what is it? Do your rebels 
pretend not even to know me. Go before me, sir, 
to my rooms.’’ And as he spoke the king shook 
off his assailants, as a lion does curs, and moved 
onwards. 

Captain Francavilla put his finger gently before 
the king to stop him ; and then looking with a sort 
of staring indifference in his face, said in a very 
mild tone, ‘‘ Some madman.”’ 

King Robert tore the looking-glass from the 
captain’s hand, and looked himself in the face. It 
was not his own face. It was another man’s face, 
very hot and vulgar; and had something in it at 
once melancholy and ridiculous. 

** By the living God !’’ exclaimed Robert, ‘‘ here 
is witcheraft ! am changed.’’ And, for the 
first time in his life, a sensation of fear came upon 
him, but nothing so great as the rage and fury that 
remained. All the world believed in witchcraft, 
as well as King Robert; but they had still more 
certain proofs of the existence of drunkenness and 
madness; and the king’s household had seen the 
king come forth from church as usual, and were 
saby to split their sides for laughter at the fig- 
ment of this raving impostor, pretending to be 
King Robert changed ! 

** Bring him in—bring him in !”’ now exclaimed 
other voices, the news having got to the royal 
apartments ; ‘* the king wants to see him.”’ 

King Robert was brought in ; and there, amidst 
roars of laughter, (for courts were not quite such 
well-bred places then as they are now,) he found 
himself face to face with another King Robert, 
seated on his throne, and as like his former self 
as he himself was unlike, but with more dignity. 

‘* Hideous impostor!’’ exclaimed Robert, rush- 
ing forward to tear him down. 

he court, at the word “‘ hideous,”’ roared with 
greater laughter than before; for the king, in 
spite of his pride, was at all times a handsome 
man ; and there was a strong feeling at present 
that he had never in his life looked so well. 

Robert, when half way to the throne, felt as if 
a palsy had struck him. He stopped, and essayed 
to vent his rage, but could not speak. 








The figure on the throne looked him steadily in 
the face. Robert thought it was a wizard, but 
hated far more than he feared him, for he was of 
great courage. 

It was an —_ 

But the angel was not going to disclose himself 
yet, nor for a longtime. Meanwhile, he behaved. 
on the occasion, very much like a man; we mean, 
like a man of ordinary feelings and resentments, 
though still mixed with a dignity beyond what had 
been before observed in the Sicilian monarch. 
Some of the courtiers attributed it to a sort of 
royal instinct of contrast, excited by the claims of 
the impostor; but others (by the angel's contri- 
vance) had seen him, as he came out of the church, 
halt suddenly, with an abashed and altered visage, 
before the shrine of St. Thomas, as if supernatur- 
ally struck with some visitation from Heaven for 
his pride and unbelief. The rumor flew about on 
the instant, and was confirmed, by an order given 
from the throne, the moment the angel seated him- 
self upon it, for a gift of hitherto unheard-of 
amount to the shrine itself. 

** Since thou art royal-mad,”’ said the new sove- 
reign, ‘‘and in truth a very king of idiots, thou 
shalt be crowned and sceptred with a cap and 
bauble, and be my fool.’’ 

Robert was still tongue-tied. He tried in vain 
to speak—to roar out his disgust and defiance ; 
and half mad, indeed, with the inability, pointed 
with his quivering finger, to the inside of his 
mouth, as if in apology to the beholders for not 
doing it. Fresh shouts of laughter made his brain 
seein to reel within him. 

** Fetch the cap and bauble,”’ said the sovereign, 
‘*and let the king of fools have his coronation.”’ 

Robert felt that he must submit to what he 
thought the power of the devil ; and began to have 
glimpses of a real though hesitating sense of the 
advantage of securing friendship on the side of 
Heaven. But rage and indignation were upper- 
most ; and while the attendants were shaving his 
head, fixing the cap, and jeeringly dignifying him 
with the bauble-sceptre, he was racking his brains 
for schemes of vengeance. What exasperated 
him most of all, next to the shaving, was to ob- 
serve, that those who had flattered him most when a 
king, were the loudest in their contempt, now that 
he was the court-zany. One pompous lord in par- 
ticular, with a high and ridiculous voice, which 
continued to laugh when all the rest had done, 
and produced fresh peals by the continuance, was 
so excessively provoking, that Robert, who felt 
his vocal and muscular powers restored to him as 
if for the occasion, could not help shaking his fist 
at the grinning slave, and erying out, * Thou 
beast, Terranova ;’’ which, in all but the person 
so addressed, only produced additional merriment. 
At length, the king ordered the fool to be taken 
away, In order to sup with the dogs. Robert was 
stupified ; but he found himself hungry against his 
will, and gnawed the bones which had been 
chucked away by his nobles. 

The proud King Robert of Sicily lived in this 
way for two years, always raging in his mind, 
always sullen in his manners, and subjected to 
every indignity that his quondam favorites could 
heap on him, without the power to resent it. 
For the new monarch seemed unjust to him only. 
He had all the humiliations, without any of the 
privileges, of the cap and bells, and was the dull- 
est fool ever heard of. All the notice the king 
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took of him, consisted in his asking, now and then, 
in full court, when everything was silent, ‘‘ Well, 
fool, art thou still a king!’’ Robert, for some 
weeks, loudly answered that he was; but, finding 
that the answer was but a signal for a roar of 
laughter, converted his speech into the silent dig- 
nity of a haughty and royal attitude ; till, observ- 
ing that the laughter was greater at this dumb 
show, he ingeniously adopted a manner which 
expressed neither defiance nor acquiesence, and 
the angel for some time let him alone. 

Meantime, everybody but the unlppy Robert 
blessed the new, or, as they supposed him, the 
altered king: for everything in the mode of gov- 
ernment was changed. Taxes were light; the 
poor had plenty; work was reasonable ; the no- 
bles themselves were expected to work after their 
fashion—to study, to watch zealously over the 
interests of their tenants, to travel, and bring 
home new books and innocent luxuries. Half the 
day throughout Sicily was given to industry, and 
half to healthy and intellectual enjoyment; and 
the inhabitants became at once the manliest and 
tenderest, the gayest and most studious people in 
the world. Wherever the king went, he was 
loaded with benedictions ; and the fool heard them, 
and began to wonder what the devil the devil had 
to do with appearances so extraordinary. And 
thus, for the space of time we have mentioned, he 
lived wondering, and sullen, and hating, and hated, 
and despised. 

At the expiration of these two years, or nearly 
so, the king announced his intention of paying a 
visit to his brother the pope, and his brother the 
emperor, the latter agreeing to come to Rome for 
the purpose. He went accordingly with a great 
train, clad in the most magnificent garments, all 
but the fool, who was arrayed in fox-tails, and put 
side by side with an ape, dressed like himself. 
The people poured out of their houses, and fields, 
and cape all struggling to get a sight of the 
king's face, and to bless it, the ladies strewing 
flowers, and the peasants’ wives holding up their 
rosy children, which last sight seemed particularly 
to delight the sovereign. The fool, bewildered, 
came after the court pages, by the side of his ape, 
exciting shouts of laughter, and, in some bosoms, 
not a little astonishment, to think how a monarch 
so kind and considerate to all the rest of the world, 
should be so hard upon a sorry fool. But it was 
told them, that this fool was the most perverse 
and insolent of men towards the prince himself ; 
and then, although their wonder hardly ceased, it 
was fa] of indignation against the unhappy wretch, 
and he was loaded with every kind of scorn and 
abuse. The proud King Robert seemed the only 
blot and disgrace upon the island. 

The fool had still a hope, that when his holiness 
the pope saw him, the magician’s arts would be at 
an end; for though he had had no religion at all, 
properly speaking, he had retained something even 
of a superstitious faith in the highest worldly form 
of it. The good pope, however, beheld him with- 
out the least recognition; so did the emperor; 
and when he saw them both gazing with unfeigned 
admiration at the exalted beauty of his former 
altered self, and not with the old faces of pretended 
good-will and secret dislike, a sense of awe and 
humility, for the first time, fell gently upon him. 
Instead of getting as far as possible from his com- 
panion the ape, he approached him closer and 
closer, partly that he might shroud himself under 
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the very shadow of his insignificance, partly from 
a feeling of absolute sympathy, and a desire to 
possess, if not one friend in the world, at least one 
associate who was not an enemy. 

It happened that day that it was the eve of St. 


John, the same on which, two years ago, Robert | c 


had heard and scorned the words in the Magnificat. 
Vespers were performed before the pope, and the 
two sovereigns: the music and the soft voices fell 
softer as they came to the words, and Robert 
again heard, but with far different feelings, 

suit potentes de sede, et exaltavit humules; ‘* He 
hath put down the mighty from their seat, and 
exalted the humble.” ears gushed into his 
eyes, and, to the astonishment of the court, the 
late sullen and brutal fool was seen with his hands 
reverently clasped upon his bosom in prayer, and 
the water pouring down his face in floods of peni- 
tence. Something of holier feeling than usual 
had turned all hearts that day. The king’s own 
favorite chaplain had preached from the text which 
declares charity to be greater than faith or ao 
The emperor began to think mankind really his 
brothers. The pope wished that some new coun- 
cil of the church would authorize him to set up 
over the Jewish Ten Commandments, and, in 
more glorious letters, the new, eleventh, or great 


Christian commandment,—* Behold, I give unto | and 


ou a new commandment, Love oNE ANOTHER.”’ 
n short, Rome felt that day like angel-governed 


— 

hen the service was over, and the sovereigns 
had retired to their apartments, the unknown Kin 
Robert’s behavior was reported to the commeaniet 
King-Angel, who had seen it, but said nothing. 
The sacred interloper announced his intention of 
giving the fool a trial in some better office, and he 
sent for him accordingly, having first dismissed 
every other person. King Robert came in his 
fool’s-cap and bells, and stood humbly at a dis- 
tance before the strange great charitable unknown, 
looking on the floor and blushing. He had the 
ape by the hand, who had long courted his good- 
will, and who, having now obtained it, clung to 
his human friend in a way that, toa Roman, might 
have seemed ridiculous, but to the angel, was af- 
fecting. 

** Art thou still a king?’’ said the angel, putting 
the old question, but without the word ** fool.’’ 

**T am a fool,” said King Robert, ‘‘and no 
king.”’ 

‘* What wouldst thou, Robert?’’ returned the 
angel, in a mild voice. 

ing Robert trembled from head to foot, and 
said, ‘‘ Even what thou wouldst, O mighty and 
good stranger, whom I know not how to name,— 
hardly to look at!’ 

The stranger laid his hand on the shoulder of 
King Robert, who felt an inexpressible calm sud- 
denly diffuse itself over his whole being. He 
knelt down, and clasped his hands to thank him. 

** Not to me,’’ interrupted the angel, ina grave, 
but sweet, voice; and kneeling down by the side 
of Robert, he said, as if in church, *‘ Let us pray.” 

King Robert prayed, and the angel prayed, and 
after a few moments, the king looked up, and the 
angel was gone; and then the king knew that it 
was an angel indeed. 

And his own likeness returned to King Robert, 
but never an atom of his pride; and after a blessed 
reign, he died, disclosing this history to his weep- 
ing nobles, and requesting that it might be re- 
corded in the Sicilian Annals. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany, 
LONDON STREETS. 


Tuese are so numerous and infinitely varied, 
that you might as well try to chronicle the passing 
louds. London streets make a kaleidoscope, in 
which two or three bits of men and women are 
always forming themselves into groups, comical, 
curious and picturesque, for our amusement ; 
through a roll of foolscap, you may see your 
humble servant (that’s me) at the corner of the 
streets, or deep penetrating into narrow lanes, tak- 
ing an observation, then, having at hand portable 
pen, and exciseman’s ink-horn at button-hole, see 
me rush into the ‘‘ Chequers,”’ or the ‘* Crooked 
Billet,’’ and there, and then, over half-a-pint of 
beer, making the ing occurrence of the moment 
permanent and immortal. Well, sir, and why 
not! 

Your commercial traveller, by the profane mis- 
called , travels in adamantine commodities 
and emollients—vulgarly styled hard and soft 
goods, or in the general line; your missionary 
travels on behalf of the spiritual welfare of skins 
of any color except his own, soliciting your sub- 
scriptions ; your patriot travels in philanthropy ; 
your government commissioner in a post-chaise 
pair ; I, sir, travel in human nature ; allow 
me to have the honor of showing you a sample, 
and, in behalf of our house, Bentley, of New Bur- 
lington street, to solicit a continuance of your 
favors. 

A poor man falls down in a fit, or the weakness 
of hunger overpowers him ; he sinks against the 
wall of some splendid mansion ; his features are 
compressed, his brow clammy cold, his lips livid ; 
you saw him sink, not fall upon the ground with 
a squash, as the professional gentlemen, with artt- 
ficial blood in their noses, do the trick ; it is a 
clear case of famine, and no mistake ; now is your 
time to see what human nature is made of. The 
master of the house, or the lady, comes at the 
window, and instantly retreats ; a powdered foot- 
man appears at the , and looks up and down 
the street for a policeman to remove the nuisance ; 
several well-dressed passengers look at the poor 
man, and on the other side ; ladies, as they 
go by hith, fumble a little in their pockets, as if 
they meant to give something, but think better of 
it; an elderly gentleman, with drab gaiters and 
silk umbrella, pretends to feel the patient’s pulse, 
shakes his head solemnly, and walks off, satisfied 
that he has detected an impostor ; a housemaid of 
the mansion, touched with tender pity, hands up, 
through the area rails, a glass of water. 

Now troop by the poor lost creature a group of 
working men, in fustian jackets, going to their 
dinners, whistling and gossiping as they go; they 
halt and surround the unfortunate man ; they lift 
him, and put him in a more easy posture ; one 
runs to the public house, bringing some ale warm 
with ginger; they speak kindly to him, bidding 
him keep up his heart; they ask him—question to 
bring tears into dry eyes—where is his home ; he 
looks uj; piteously, and whispers—he has no home 
—he has not where to lay his head. 

‘* Now then,”’ says one of the fustian jackets, 
taking off his hat, and shoving it into the encircling 
mob, ‘‘ the poor devil’s hard up, hasn't got no 
home, nor no victuals, drop a few browns to pay 
for a cab, you ll never miss it.’’ The fe to is 
heard, curiosity is shamed into benevolence ; the 
Samaritans in fustian call a cab, and the homeless 
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man is driven to try the hospitality of Mary-le-bone 
Workhouse. 

I think I hear a respectable gentleman, in an 
easy chair, with an easy income, and easy shoes, 
exclaim, 

‘¢ Mister Author, this is very fine, but I have 
no doubt, for my own part, the fellow was a hum- 
bug—the scoundrel was acting.”’ 

** Was he though? All I can tell you, is, my 
good fellow, if he was acting, you never missed 
such a chance in the course of your theatrical life ; 
vou have paid seven shillings to the dress circle, 
many a time and oft, for a much worse performance, 
and here was a little bit of tragedy, without sce- 
nery, machinery, dresses, or decorations, you might 
have seen for sixpence, and been six and sixpence 
better for it.’’ 

I have seen these tragedies more than twice— 
everybody has seen them who knows London ; 
Gilbert White saw them, when he said, 


“T shall sink 
As sinks a stranger, in the busy streets 
Of crowded London ; some short bustle’s caused, 
A few inquiries, and the crowd close in, 
And all’s forgotten.” 


I do not deny that impostors are common; I 
know that they are clever, and are with difficulty 
vo be discriminated from those real, heart-rending 
cases of distress that London almost daily exhibits 
to our view. No punishment is great enough for 
these scoundrels ; not that the offence is so great 
in itself, but because it adds and ministers to that 
covetousness, that hardness of heart, which fur- 
nishes us with an excuse—which we are all too 
ready to make—of not giving once, lest we might 
once be deceived. 

To a maa a on the shady side of life, whose 
poverty compels him to walk with his own feet, 
hear with his own ears, and see with his own eyes, 
the contrasted conditions of London life afford 
much matter of painful contemplation. These 
contrasts are striking and forcible ; they run the 
whole gamut of the social scale, from the highest 
treble to the deepest base; they exhibit human 
life in every color, from hues of the rainbow to the 
deepest shadows and most unchequered glooms ; 
and all this, in a day's walk—in the space of a few 
palmy acres ; next door to luxury and profusion, 
you have hunger and despair; the rage of un- 
satisfied hunger, and the lust of desires that no 
luxury can quench. 

I have seen little children, fat enough for the 
spit, wrapped in woolpacks of fleecy hosiery, 
seated in their little carriages, drawn by goats, 
careering over the sward of Hyde Park; and, at 
the same moment, crawling from the hollow trunks 
of old trees, where they had found refuge for the 
night, other children, their nakedness hardly con- 
cealed by a few greasy rags flapping against the 
mottled limbs of the creatures, heirs of shame and 
sorrow, and heritors of misery and its necessary 
crime. I have seen a poor family, ragged and 
hungry, the children running after an ugly pug- 
dog with a velvet jacket on, who was taking the 
air, led by an attendant footman with gold-headed 
staff. I have seen an old woman of eighty, painted, 
periwigged, bejewelled and brocaded, taking an 
airing in a gorgeous coach, three footmen hanging 
on behind, her ladyship’s companion a cynical- 
faced pug, probably the only friend she had in the 
world; and I have seen another old woman of 
eighty—any of the Wapping Old Stairs watermen 
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will remember Mary Mudlark—up to her mid-leg 
in the Thames, racking and scraping the mud and 
water for rags, bits of sticks, ginger-beer bottles, 
scraps of iron, or whatever she could recover from 
the waters, by which she might earn a few pence 
to keep her from starving. 

Bat it is painful to multiply these painful con- 
trasts of condition, which every day’s walk ex- 
hibits ; one only conclusion can we draw from these 
spectacles, namely, how far removed is man by the 
aceident of fortune from his fellow-man, how 
utterly abandoned, even in the centre of civiliza- 
tion, outlawed from human aid, protection, sym- 
pathy, as soon as he ceases to have certain tokens 
of humanity, in silver, gold, paper, or brass about 


his person 

This is a wonderful age. We have discovered 
steam, and the atmospheric principle, and useful 
knowledge, and the electric telegraph, and War- 
ner’s benevolent engines, and what not; our 
maxims, too, are fine, cut and dried specimens of 
practical good-sense ; ‘* Go-ahead,’’ ‘* Every man 
for himself,’’ ‘‘ The weakest to the wall,’’ and 
** Devil take the hindmost.’’ 

We have found out that money is the one thing 
needful ; that capital is the only thing to save the 
country, and that England (meaning you and 1) 
can never have too much capital ; that labor is a 
thing to be bought with capital at the lowest pos- 
sible price ; that Jaborers are machines for produc- 
ing more and more capital, of which we (you and 
I) never can have enough ; that some people be- 
lieve laborers have souls, and all are convinced 
they have bodies, but that the proper way to deal 
with them is, politico-economically, that is, as if 
they had neither bodies nor souls. 

hese are grand discoveries, we admit, but, with 
the exception of Warner, steam, useful knowledge, 
and the atmospheric, we do not think the dark 
ages, as they are called, need knock under. The 
dark ages never found out that nice adjustment of 
the process of taxation, by which the entire time 
and all the energies of the laboring man are insuf- 
ficient to drive the wolf from the door; nor was 
the tyranny of feudal lords a whit more arbitrary 
or irresponsible than that with which, in our en- 
lightened age, capital dictates the time and wages 
of labor. 

What a sight is a ‘‘ Block-up” near Temple 
Bar about four o’clock in the afternoon: the mul- 
titudes of vehicles of every class, from the carriage 
of the wealthy citizen to the hand-truck of the 
itinerant dealer in ginger beer, all huddled to- 
gether, pell-mell, in apparent inextricable confu- 
sion : what noise, what tumult, oaths, jests, ejacu- 
lations, what ill-suppressed impatience of Jost 
time, unti], the leading obstruction being removed, 
the massive procession slowly — onwards, 
again to be blocked on Ludgate Hill or Cheap- 
side. 

Stop thief! An elderly gentleman walks down 
Holborn Hill, with his silk handkerchief hanging 
invitingly out of his pocket, saying, ‘‘Come take 
me ;’’ one of the light-fingered gentry following 
far behind, watches his opportunity ; two middle- 
aged ladies keep an eye on the pickpocket, and, 
soon as the crime is perpetrated, cry, ‘‘ Stop 
thief!’’ the delinquent takes the hint, and throw- 
ing his head back on his shoulders, darts with the 
swiftness of a hare down the hill; doubles a coal- 
wagon, is lost in a cab-stand, and disappears like 
a flash of lightning into Field Lane, where he 
finds refuge and a market. 
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Sometimes he escapes scot free ; but at last, we 
meet him hand-c with the identical handker- 
chief—the inquirer ‘ hoist with his own ," 
in custody of two tall policemen, who, with looks 
of triumph, antici of being complimented as 
these ‘* active officers,” and rejoicing in a “‘ case,’’ 
bring the delinquent along. With streaming 
eyes, a couple of little draggled girls—partners 
in vice and misery, follow the prisoner, and the 
crowd run along in the kennel to catch a glimpse 
of his features, as, doggedly, and with an air of 
injured innocence, the poor wretch is hurried to 
captivity. 

Smasu! tinkle, tinkle—a broken pane! One 
of the huge plate-glasses of one of our flash shops. 
A mob gathers in a moment; or, rather, it does 
not gather, it appears as if it came up through 
a trap in the wood-pavement; you hear the 
smash, and see the crowd, and can hardly tell 
which was first ; the neighboring shopmen run out 
in alarm, find it is in Snooks’ window, and run 
in again, rubbing their hands, and chuckling. 
Snooks himself, with brows knitted and stockings 
to match, rushes out, scans the mob with an inqui- 
sitive, suspicious look, which replies again to him 
with Macbeth’s answer to Banquo, ‘* Thou canst 
not say I did it.’ Snooks asks a tall policeman, 
who by the merest accident happens to be on the 
spot, what he (Snooks) pays rates for, to which 
the officer of justice, towering over the mob, like 
a stork among a flock of starlings, replies, ‘‘ 1 ’m 
sure I don’t know.’’ ‘ Why didn’t you take 
him ?”’ inquires the victim. ‘*‘ Where is he?’’ in- 
quires the man of the “force.” ‘ Don’t you 
wish you may get him!’’ excleims a michievous 
butcher boy. 

Screigh-ee-wee-e—keek -keek-keek—kee-wee-kee-wee 
—Tum-tum-tum.—’T is Punch—our ubiquitous, 
immortal friend Punch! 

In one of the quiet streets, debouching into the 
Strand, near enough to seduce the laughter-loving 
passers-by, yet not too near to interfere with the 
full flow of the living current—in an eddy of the 
populous stream, Punch establishes his theatre : at 
the first tap of drum and floarish of pandean pipe, 
the little populace of the neighborhood collect in 
great force ; the rwltewnctare « is made up of little 
**toddles,’’ behind them, tier above tier, are all 
ages of the rising generation; those who are to 
lay us in our graves; grown-up people, half 
ashamed, yet lingering, look on, in spite of busi- 
ness and care ; even the Savoyard boy hitches up 
his organ and grins, as does the monkey on his 
shoulder, when Punch belabored by the ghost, 
clamors lustily for the poker. 

Crack—crack—crack—into his. flanks goes the 
whipcord with right good will—he brings up a bit 
—now he stumbles again—crack—crack—he 
on his knees—he is whipped on his feet—he falls 
over on his side—he never gets up again. Orack 
crack—Oh! very well—whip away till you are 
black in the face—the poor animal’s time is up— 
his slavery is over—he will never drag wain more. 
The mob comes up, as usual, through the chinks 
of the stones, or else drops down from the sky ; 
but there it is, talking, shouting, giving advice, 
loosening the traces, dragging away the wagon 
shafts from poor old Dobbin, whose glazing eye, 
and short, heaving breath, shows that his heart is 
broken. The whip—that universal horse medi- 
cine—is applied to , withers, and flank ; but it 
won't do; Debbin merely lifts his head, as he 
would say, let me die in peace, winces under the 
lash, and lays himself down again. 
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The knacker is sent for. Dobbin cannot be 
itted to die in peace—a dead horse and a Ailled 
rse are two di t things in the cat’s-meat 
market—the knacker’s cart arrives in double quick 
—the mob admires the cart, the royal arms, and 
the inscription, ‘‘ Knacker to her Majesty.’’” The 
royal knacker—a sweil knacker in cords and tops, 
with a bit of butcher’s apron, just as big as a 
oe se a to distinguish his profession— 
wwe in hand, descends from his vehicle; the 
ighted mob closes in, eager to witness the sci- 
entific operation. The pole-axe is driven at one 
blow through the frontal bone of the expiring 
animal; a willow wand, finger thick, is pushed 
into the hole, and twisted about in the brain pan 
with dexterity ; the animal is fearfully con- 
vulsed, writhing in the most intense agony—the 
mob is quite in raptures at every kick of one brute 
and twist of the other—fainter and fainter become 
the death struggles of Dobbin—another turn or 
two, as a finisher—he is dead. 

Now a chain is fastened to the dead horse’s 
neck, and made fast at the other end to a windlass, 
with rack and pinion fixed between the shafts of 
the knacker’s vehicle; this is tilted up, and Dob- 
bin slowly ascends, amid no hve remarks — 
jocose sallies of the gratified spectators. ‘‘ Sas- 
sengers,’’ exclaims alien Cia ;) ** Real 
Epping,” shouts another (laughter ;) ‘* Polonies,”* 
shrieks a third (much laughter;) ‘* Small Ger- 
mans,’’ ‘* Leg of beef,’’ “‘ Kidney puddins,’’ and 
a profusion of other allusions to the probable escu- 
lent qualities of the respected deceased. 

A few extempore fights, got up by rival pot- 
boys, diversify the entertainment; the royal 
knacker disappears, the mob ‘ maketh itself air, 
into which it vanisheth,’’ and you walk off, greatly 
pleased with the extreme sensibility and innate 
dislike of anything like cruelty, which so emi- 
nently distinguish the true-born cockney. 

We often pause to watch the’ of a 
batch of raw recruits following an iron-faced drill- 
sergeant through London streets; gawky lads, 
hawbucks, country clowns, and more rarely the 
pale-faced artizan, by pressure of competition, 
choked off his trade, and forced to take the ‘* shil- 
ling.’’ There is the determined-looking poacher, 
who has compromised with justice, and engaged 
to enlist to save himself from transportation or 
imprisonment ; there is the discharged groom, in 
his master’s livery waistcoat; and there, trotting 
along by himself, ashamed of his position and 
society, is the scamp of some decent family, the 
ne’er-do-well, the vlagab of his father, and the 
heart-break of his mother, with whom every course 
has been tried and tried in vain, and who is now 
abandoned to his fate, the consequence 
of misconduct. There, too, in a shabby suit of 
black, remains of old decency, with downcast 
eyes and despair pictured in his face, is one who 
has tried many a way of life, and tried in vain; 
too _— to have any friends, and too proud to lead 
a life of dependence—he becomes a soldier. 

There is a sympathizing look in the spectators, 
as these poor fellows, foot-sore and weary, pass 
along their way, casting hurried glances of aston- 
ishment at the splendors surrounding them on 
every side; we cannot help following them into 
the obscurity of their homes, and conjecturing 
what divers motives have contributed to drive 
them thence. Some caprice of vi maiden, 
some worse than manslaughter of lordly pheasant, 
some step-mother darkening the threshold, some 
strike of work, some family ement, or, most 
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lamentable of all, some sudden gust of passion or 
pride, the abandonment of reason in the fatal cup 
of intemperance; these are the sources whence 
spring innumerable victims to the devouring man- 
of-war ; these are the remote causes by which the 
empire of Britain 1s extended and maintained at 
the extreme ends of the earth. 

Yesterday these were individuals, to-day they 
are component parts of a great machine; will, 
action, motion, absorbed in the great business of 
discipline ; these are they who make the glory of 
heroes, who fill up with big words, despatches, 
who figure in the lists of killed, wounded, and 
missing; or who, eseaping a thousand varied 
modes of death, return shattered and out-worn, in 
the decline of life, to find themselves strangers in 
their own land. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
English Songs. By Barry Cornwat. 


A votume like this wants no introduction to the 
reader, no apology by the author, no observation 
by the critic. It is a self-moving vessel, that 
could not be impelled more rapidly, by the anxi- 
ety of the author pacing the deck, or handling an 
oar; or retarded in its course, by the adverse 

ales of the critical bellows. It is full of spirit, 
ancy, life, and animation; with great variety of 
subject and of style; sometimes bitter, satirical, 
splenetic; sometimes all joy, hilarity, and fun ; 
and sometimes sweetly plaintive and delicately 
fanciful. We could quote half the volume—but 
for what use’ We take almost at random—but 
could we have taken better ? 


THE POOR SCHOLAR’S SONG. 


Death, old fellow! have we then 
Come at last so near each other? 

Well—shake hands, and be to me 
A quiet friend—a faithful brother. 


All those merry days are gone, 

Gone with cash and health, old fellow ! 
When I read long days and nights, 

And sometimes (with a friend) got mellow. 


Newton! Euclid ! fine old ghosts ! 
Noble books of old Greek learning ; 
Oh! ye left huge works behind, 
Head and heart and brain all burning. 


How I toil’d! for one now fled, 

I wore down the midnight taper, 
Laboring-—dreaming—till one day 

I woke and found my life a vapor. 


Yet I hoped (ah! laugh not now) 

For wealth, and health, and fame—the bubble ! 
So I climb’d up Wisdom’s steps, 

And got a fall, boy, for my trouble. 


Now all ’s over—no one helped, 

No one cheer’d my strong endeavor ; 
So I sank and called on thee, 

And thou ’/t be my friend forever. 


A DREAMER’S SONG. 


I dream of thee at morn, 
When all the earth is gay, 
Save I, who live a life forlorn, 
And die through a long decay. 


I dream of thee at noon, 
When the summer sun is high, 








And the river sings a sleepy tune, 
And the woods give no reply. 


I dream of thee at eve, 
Beneath the fading sun, 

When e’en the winds begin to grieve, 
And I dream till day is done. 


I dream of thee at night, 
When dreams, men say, are free : 
Alas! thou dear, too dear delight, 
When dream I not of thee? 


THE SONG OF A FELON’S WIFE. 


The brand is on thy brow, 
A dark and guilty spot, 

*T is ne’er to be erased, 
*T is ne’er to be forgot. 


The brand is on thy brow, 
Yet I must shade the spot ; 

For who will love thee now 
If I love thee not! 


™y soul is dark—is stained— 
rom out the bright world thrown ; 
By God and man disdained, 

But not by me—thy own, 


Oh! e’en the tiger slain 
Hath one who ne’er doth flee, 
Who soothes his dying pain,— 
That one am I to thee. 


THE PAUPERS’ JUBILEE. 


Hurrah! who was e’er so gay 

As we merry folks to-day ? 

Brother beggars, do not stare, 

But toss your rags into the air, 

And cry, ‘“‘ No work and better fare !”’ 
Each man, be he saint or sinner, 

Shall to day have—meat for dinner. 


Yesterday, oh! yesterday, 

That indeed was a bad day! 

Tron bread, and rascal gruel, 
Water drink, and scanty fuel ; 
With the beadle at our backs, 
Cursing us as we beat flax, 

Just like twelve Old Bailey varlets 
Amongst oakum-picking harlots. 


Why should we such things endure, 
Though we be the parish poor? 

This is usage bad and rough ; 

Are not age and pain enough? 

Lonely age, unpitied pain, 

With the bars that like a chain 

To our prison bare hath bound us, 
And the unwelcomed winter round us. 


Why should we forever work? 
Do we starve beneath the Turk? 
That with one foot in the grave 
We should toil still like the slave. 
Seventy winters on our heads, 
Yet we freeze on wooden beds, 
With one blanket for a fold, 

That lets in the horrid cold, 

And cramps and agues manifold! 


Yet—sometimes we are merry people, 
When the chimes clang in the steeple. 
If ‘t be summer time, we all, 
Dropsied, palsied, crippled, crawl, 
Underneath the sunny wall : 
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Up and down like worms we crouch, 
Or stand still and fall asleep, 

With our faces in the sun, 
Forgetting all the world has done. 


If’t be May, with hawthorn blooms 

In our breasts, we sit on tombs, 

And spell o’er with eager ken 

The epitaphs of older men, 

Choosing those, for some strange reasons, 
Who’ve weathered ninety—a hundred seasons, 
Till forth at last we shout in chorus, 

We've thirty good years séi// before us. 


But to-day ’s a bonny day, 
What shall we be doing ? 
What's the use of saving money, 
When rivers flow with milk and honey ? 
Prudence is our ruin. 
What have we to do with care? 
Who, to be a pauper’s heir, 
Would mask his false face in a smile, 
Or hide his honest hate in guile? 


But come,—why do we loiter here? 
Boy, go get us some small beer ; 
Quick, ’t will make our blood run quicker, 
And drown the devil pain in liquor. 
March, so fierce, is almost past, 

April will be here at last ; 

And May must come, 

When bees do hum, 

And Summer over Cold victorious : 
Hurrah! ’tis a prospect glorious! 
Meat ! small beer! and warmer weather ! 
Come boys,—let ’s be mad together! 


THE LEVELLER. 


The king he reigns on a throne of gold, 
Fenced round by his right divine ; 
The baron he sits in his castle old, 
Drinking his ripe red wine : 
But below, below, in his ragged coat, 
The beggar he tuneth a hungry note, 
And the spinner is bound to his weary thread, 
And the debtor lies down with an aching head. 
So the world goes, 
So the stream flows ; 
Yet there ’s a fellow, whom nobody knows, 
Who maketh all free, 
On land and sea, 
And maketh the rich like the poor to flee. 


The lady lies down in her warm white lawn, 
And dreams of her painted pride ; 
The milk-maid sings to the wild-eyed dawn 
Sad songs on the cold hill’s side : 
And the bishop smiles, as on high he sits, 
On the scholar who writes and stares by fits ; 
And the girl who her nightly needle plies, 
Looks out for the source of life, and dies. 
So the world goes, 
So the stream flows; 
Yet there ’s a fellow, whom nobody knows, 
Who maketh all free, 
By land and sea, 
And forceth the rich like the poor to flee. 


Queen Curistina of Spain, who is believed to 
be bent on the restoration of some of the religious 
orders, has herself become a member of the sister- 
hoods of the Nuns Juan De Alarcon and of Cala- 
trava; so that she could now enter any of the con- 
vents belonging to those orders, should she deem 
it fit to take such a step. 
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Ir is edifying to note the difference of tone with 
which the invasion of the Punjaub by Sir Henry 
Hardinge is spoken of, from that applied prospec- 
tively to the same contingency when Lord Ellen- 
borough was expected to be the operator. Not 
that, even in the case of the late governor-general, 
the invasion was regarded as other than inevitable, 
or, that, in the case of the present, it is spoken of 
as exactly desirable ; but the stern enunciations 
of what strict morality would require, and the 
wailings on the necessity of adopting a more 
accommodating policy, are remarkably softened. 
Lord Ellenborough would, in all probability, have 
been called upon te await an invasion from the 
Punjaub ; but now, that Sir Henry Hardinge is in 
the saddle, ‘‘ there is no reason why he should 
wait for a positive invasion from that quarter before 
commencing proceedings, provided he can satis- 
factorily make out that an invasion is threatened.”’ 
The tories were terrified at the aggressive policy 
of Lord Auckland, and the whigs, at that of Ellen- 
borough ; but both appear to have made up their 
minds to tolerate an aggressive policy in Sir Henry 
Hardinge. Scinde is to be retained, and the 
Punjaub occupied ; and no voice is raised against 
this extension of territory. Yet the occupation of 
the Sikh territory will make us masters of the 
valley of Cashmere and of Peshawur, both of 
which have been wrested by the Sikhs from the 
Afghans, and which are still coveted by their 
former owners. On the frontiers of Scinde, too, 
squabbles with the independent Beloochees, for a 
time retainers of the Afghan monarchy, are likely 
enough to bring us again into collision with our 
old friends of Cabul and Candahar ; so the begin- 
ning, which seems to be anticipated in the Pun- 
jaub, will, in all likelihood, lead to a felicitous 
combination of the Auckland and Ellenborough 
schemes of ag izement. 

An illustration of the old adage that one man 
may steal a horse where another dare not look 
over the hedge. The only difference between Sir 
Henry Hardinge and his predecessors is, that 
somehow men have a notion he will steal with 
more discretion and occasion less scandal. Already 
the toleration of his clever ‘ conveyancing’’ is 
extended to them. ‘The prospective pardon of his 
aggressions in posse is, in words at least, extended 
to the aggression in esse of Lord Ellenborough, 
and, in conatu, of Lord Auckland. An aggressive 
policy, it is now recollected, is a necessity of the 
position of an Indian governor. And, with all this 
complacent resignation to our destiny to do evil, 
we are shocked at the feeble attempt of the French 
to emulate our career! We, who have snapped 
up the whole empire of the Great Mogul, and 
pieced it out, on the east, south and west, with 

ilferings from Thibet and Arracan, from the 

ahrattas and the Afghans, are horrified when 
France nibbles at the lands of the Dey of Algiers, 
or the shereef of Morocco! ‘This is, indeed, pick- 
ing the mote out of our brother's eye, while we 
leave the beam sticking in ovr own. ‘There seems 
to be a perspective in robbery as in landscape- 
painting: a trifling booty near at haud shows 
bigger than huge heaps of plunder at a distance. 
Our political morality smacks of the convenient 
code of Evan Dhu—** He that steals a cow from a 
poor widow, or a stirk from a cottar, is a thief: 
he that lifts a drove from a Sassenach laird, is a 
gentleman-drover.’’—Spectator. 
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From the Spectator. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue meeting of the British Association for the 
advancement of science appears to have revived 
this year, at York, all its popular interest ; which 
was somewhat damaged by its exile last year to 
the remote regions of Munster. The attendance 
of savans has been good. Among the more promi- 
nent names we notice those of Professor Liebig, 
Professor Owen, Colonel Sabine, Dr. Scoresby, 
Professor Sedgwick, Professor Forbes, the Cheva- 
lier Schomburgk, Mr. George Stevenson, Mr. 
Lyell, Professor Matteucci, the Earl of Rosse, 
the Marquis of Northampton, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. Everett, Captain Maconochie, Dr. Hodgkin ; 
with many others well known in science. The 
proceedings on Friday derived all the interest be- 
longing to sharp oral controversy ; arising out of 
a paper read by the Dean of York in the Geologi- 
cal Section, entitled ‘‘ Critical Remarks on cer- 
tain Passages of Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise.” The large room appropriated to that 
section was crammed with auditors, in expectation 
of some stirring discussion, and numbers went 
away unable to obtain admission. We quote the 
report in the Morning Post. 


The dean directed his observations entirely to 
Dr. Buckland’s theory of cosmogony; and he 
attempted to reconcile observed geological facts 
with the Mosaic account of the creation. The 
dean conceived it to be impossible for the action of 
rain-water on granite rocks to have decomposed 
them, and to have formed the upper series of 
rocks in a succession of ages, as Dr. Buckland 
had affirmed. ‘The very elements of which the 
upper strata consist were wanting in granite; 
therefore it could not be supposed that by any 
decomposition whatever of those rocks the upper 
strata could be formed. The theory he wished to 
substitute for that propounded by Dr. Buckland 
was one that would, he thought, reconcile the 
whole observed phenomena with the account of 
Moses, that the world was created within a com- 
paratively short period. He supposed the earth, 
and the air and the waters of the earth, to have 
been created at one time, and thickly stocked with 
inhabitants; that by the action of volcanoes on 
land and under the sea, and by a great and sudden 
flood of water over the land, the upper strata were 
deposited, and the animals then ring were de- 
stroyed, and thrown together in masses so far as 
to form the strata of fossil organic remains now 
found in various parts of the world. The dean 
contended also, that the asserted order of superpo- 
sition in rocks at different periods was contradicted 
by the fact, that in several instances what are 
termed the poe rocks are found resting upon 
the transition and secondary strata: which he 
inaintained could not be, if there had been, as 
geologists asserted, a regular order of formation 
at different and distant epochs. 

Professor Sedgwick undertook to reply to the 
Dean of York’s objections; Dr. Buckland being 
prevented from attending the meeting by a sudden 
domestic calamity. The professor’s reply occu- 
pied an hour and a half; and it was a most slash- 
ing, uncompromising, and almost annihilatin 
speech. He commenced by apologizing on behal 
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of the council] for their having allowed such a 
paper as the Dean of York’s to be read. The 
principal object of the British Association, he ob- 
served, was the discovery of facts whereon theo- 
ries might be based ; but it was altogether foreign 
to their plan to discuss mere hypotheses, without 
any facts to support them, such as that of the 
dean’s. An exception, however, had been made 
in his case, partly from the position he holds, and 
more especially from the general feeling enter- 
tained on the subject of cosmogony, and the desire 
which many individuals possessed of seeing the 
facts of geology reconciled with the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation. The Dean of York’s hy- 
pothesis was not only unsupported by facts, but it 
was in direct opposition to them; and it showed 
that he was utterly unacquainted with the ele- 
ments of the science. The reverend professor 
then, in an energetic manner, proceeded to state 
many of the phenomena of geology, to prove the 
utter impossibility of the work of creation having 
beea completed within the limited period supposed 
by the dean. In the first place, the distinct or- 
ganic remains found in strata lying one above 
another proved that the animals could not have 
been jumbled together by volcanic eruptions and 
floods ; whilst the total absence in the upper strata 
of organic remains of animals found in those 
below, and the great dissimilarity in their charac- 
ter, were evidence that the former race of beings 
must have become extinct before the new race de- 
posited above them was created. These distinct 
genera, which presented no type of resemblance 
to any form of living beings at present known, 
must have had time to grow, to propagate, and to 
perform all the functions of life, before they were 
destroyed ; and in the strata containing vegetable 
remains, it was evident that vegetation must have 
been proceeding for a long period before each suc- 
cession of plants was destroyed, and afterwards 
covered by another creation of plants. The occa- 
sional occurrence of primary rocks resting on the 
secondary and tertiary formations, was owing to 
the inversion of the strata, which had all been 
agitated, raised, and depressed ; and in these con- 
vulsiotis of nature the order of succession had 
been inverted—as could be readily traced. Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick admitted there were several parts. 
of Dr. Buckland’s book with which he could not. 
agree; but it was substantially correct. The 
hypothesis of the creation was a probable one, and 
was only put forth as such; but whether correct. 
or not, was altogether immaterial, as not one: 
conclusion was founded on that hypothesis. In: 
making this assault on the Dean of York’s theory,. 
the reverend professor was not sparing in dispar- 

ing expressions. He spoke of the inconve- 
nience of allowing ‘‘ addle-pated’’ individuals to. 
occupy the time of the Association with their 
crude speculations: he said the dean had shown 
himself to be quite ignorant of facts; that he 
should have come there to learn, and not to pre- 
sume to teach geological truths; and that such 
indigested notions were merely ‘tales for the 
nursery,’’ and not fitted for a scientific assembly. 
Alluding to the fossil remains of the great me- 
gatherium, which according to the dean’s hypothe- 
sis must have been caught up and deposited with 
other animals of a former creation, Professor 
Sedgwick said the Dean of York had altogether 
mistaken the age of the animal—he had forgotten 
to look the megatherium in the mouth. This 
objection, and many other of the salient points of 
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the professor’s speech, were received with great 
laughter; and when he concluded he was greeted 
with several rounds of applause. 


The Dean of York sat unperturbed while this 
answer was made; but then rose ard said, with 
some allusion to “‘incivility” on the part of his 
antagonist, that they did not differ as to facts, but 
only as to the mode of accounting for them. Mr. 
Warburton, M. P., who presided, offered a kind 
of double apology, for not stopping the professor's 
harsher language, and on the other hand for 
allowing the dean’s paper to be read. The unu- 
sual style of Mr. Sedgwick’s attack made quite a 
‘*sensation.’"? The Dean of York published his 
paper in the afternoon, under the invidious title of 
‘The Bible Defended against the British Associa- 
tion.’’ 

The dean even carried the controversy into the 
pulpit; and the understanding that he would do 
so drew a crowded audience to the minster on 
Sunday :— 


He took for his text the third chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, the nineteenth 
verse, ‘* The wisdom of this world is foolishness ;”’ 
and on this sentiment he enlarged, showing that 
the tendency of worldly knowledge is to render 
‘* pigmy man’’ wise in his own conceit, and to 
produce infidelity, ‘The sermon was a very good 
one, and was delivered with much eloquence; 
and, putting aside the circumstances under which 
it was delivered, would have been generally ap- 
proved. Professor Sedgwick sat near the pulpit ; 
and though there were no personal allusions in 
the discourse, yet the significant glances and 
smiles of the congregation showed their applica- 
tion of expressions to the members of the Associa- 
tion. 

At the general meeting in the Concert-room, on 
Friday evening,—Earl Fitzwilliam presiding,— 
Mr. Lyell delivered a lecture on the geology of 
the United States. 


It is a curious fact, he said, that the principal 
geological formations of that country agree very 
closely with those of England: the organic re- 
mains found in the same formations correspond in 
genera, and many of them are identical with those 
found in corresponding strata in this country. 
The most important feature of the geology of the 
United States is their coal formation. The Ohio 
coal-field extends for a length of 700 miles, and 
that of Illinois is larger than the whole of Eng- 
land. ‘The coal is formed in workable beds of 
considerable thickness ; and in one instance there 
is a bed of coal forty feet thick, which comes up 
to the surface and is quarried like stone. Another 
branch of Mr. Lyell’s lecture was the considera- 
tion of the recession of the Falls of Niagara. 
He exhibited a large pictorial scene representing 
the bed of the Niagara river ; the painting having, 
he said, been enlarged from a drawing made by 
Mr. R. Bakewell, junior, to illustrate the gradual 
wearing away of the rocks by the Falls. The 
ravine formed extends for seven miles; and there 
is no doubt that at one period the Niagara river 
fell over the cliffs at Queenstown, three hundred 
feet high. The present height of the Falls is one 
hundred and seventy feet; and the rate of reces- 
sion is about one foot in a year. During the time 





that the Falls have thus been wasting away the 
rocks, the great mastodon, whose immense fossi] 
remains are found on the banks of the ravine, 
must have walked the earth—before (as is sup- 
posed) the existence of man. 

At the general meeting on Saturday evening, 
Dr. Falconer described the fossil remains of some 
gigantic tortoises which he had discovered on a 
range of hills at the foot of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, in Central Asia. These tortoises when 
full-grown must have been twenty-one feet long ; 
and there is reason to believe they were not ex- 
tinct until after the creation of man. In the same 
region, Dr. Falconer discovered the fossil remains 
of gigantic antelopes and elephants, of species at 
present unknown ; also some fossil bones of mon- 
kies. 

In the Geological Section, on Monday, an inter- 
esting paper was read by Professor Owen, on 
gigantic extinct mammalia in Australia; from 
which it appears that fossil remains of animals of 
the same type as are found in Europe exist there, 
but of much larger size than they are found in this 
part of the globe. A curious paper was also read 
by Professor Agassiz on the fossil fishes of the 
London clay: one object of which was to identify 
those fishes with species found in remote districts 
of Europe. 


In the Chemical Section, on Friday, Professor 
Matteucci read a paper, in French, on the measure 
of nervous force developed by a current of elec- 
tricity ; endeavoring to ascertain, by the contrac- 
tion of the muscles in a frog’s legs, to which a 
weight was appended, the amount of power ex- 
cited by a given quantity of electricity. The ap- 
paratus was ingenious, but uncertain in its results. 

A more im nediately practical subject was dis- 
cussed—the peculiar functions of alkalies in ma- 
nure and in the nourishment of plants. It began 
with some remarks by Mr. Wallingford on guano ; 
and Professor Liebig carried it on more generally :— 


He observed, that soda may often be found in 
lants performing the same functions as potass ; it 
ing nearly immaterial whether the alkali is soda 
or potass, The function of alkalies in plants he 
conceived to be, to decom the carbonic acid, 
and to liberate the carbon to be assimilated with 
the woody fibre. For this purpose, any of the 
alkalies might serve; their presence being only 
essential as agents in the process of assimilation, 
and not as constituents of the plants. Phosphates, 
on the contrary, he considered as essential to the 
plants, and that their place cannot be filled by any 
other body. Though potass may be displaced to 
a great degree by soda, the professor said that it 
could not be displaced altogether, as there are no 
lants without some potass; that alkali is, there- 
ore, more essential to the growth of vegetables 
than soda: but in what manner its action is more 
essential was not stated. With respect to the 
application of common salt as manure, he was of 
opinion that it has no effect in suppl ing plants 
with their requisite quantity of alkali; for the 
muriate of soda remained undecomposed. Sev- 
eral questions were put to the professor respecting 
the comparative values of African and Peruvian 
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uano ; the market-price of the latter being near! 

Fouble that of the African, though the chic differ. 
ence between them is, that the Peruvian guano 
contains a much larger portion of uric acid. He 
said that so far as chemical investigation extended, 
uric acid is of no benefit as manure, in its state as 
uric acid, though if decomposed the ammonia it 
contains would prove beneficial. The result of 
the discussion on guano served to show that it is 
not a universal specific for poor land, and that the 
advantage to be derived from its use depends on 
the nature of the soil to which it is applied. 


In the mechanical section, on Saturday, some 
interesting models were exhibited. One was Mr. 
Prosser’s wooden railway, recommended for its 
economical character, as it can be laid down ata 
cost of 5,000/. a mile. Another was a machine 
enabling blind persons to print instead of writing 
letters and other communications ; the result being 
embossed letters, also legible by the blind through 
the sense of touch. Professor Taylor illustrated 
the want of such an apparatus by the case of a 
relative of his own, who had been recently married, 
and who, being blind, was of course obliged to 
suffer the letters that passed during the courtship 
to be read by a third party. 

In the same section, on Monday, Lord Rosse 
gave an account of his gigantic reflecting-tele- 
scope. The spacious room could scarcely contain 
the people who assembled to hear the description 
of the vast machine. 


He explained the difficulties with which he had 
to contend in making his reflector. In the first 
place, ordinary speculum-metal is more brittle than 
glass; and it is so greatly expanded by heat that 
it is with the utmost difficulty a large speculum 
can be cooled without splitting. In Lord Rosse’s 
first attempts, he made one hundred castings with- 
out being successful. This difficulty is avoided in 
inferior instruments os varying the proportions of 
tin and copper which form the speculum-metal, 
also by the addition of zinc ; but the brilliancy of 
the polish and the reflective powers are thereby 
greatly diminished. An attempt was next made 
to cast a speculum of baser compound, which 
would not be brittle, and afterwards to plate the 
surface with the best eiiecmers is an- 
swered the purpose tolerably well; but the un- 
equal junctions of the plated metal caused diffrac- 
tion of the light injurious to the distinctiveness of 
the image. it then occurred to him, that as the 
splitting of speculum-metal in cooling must be 
caused by the irregular manner in which the differ- 
ent portions of the mass contracted in cooling, if 
that process could be regulated so as to make the 
metal cool gradually on one side the difficulty 
might be overcome. To effect this, the lower part 
of the mould was made of iron whilst the sides 
were of sand; by which means the heated mass 
cooled below at a quicker rate than in any other 
part, ‘that being comparatively the only cooling 
surface. By this means, speculum-metal of the 
required size could be cast without splitting : but 
there was fotind to be a defect in the metal arising 
from air-babbles rising through the metal. To 
overcome the new difficulty, the under surface of 
the mould was made of vertical plates of iron 
placed closely together ; and through those Jamina 
of iron the air escaped, instead of rising through 
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the melted metal. The proportions of which the 
speculum-metal consisted were 58.9 parts of tin 
and 126.4 of copper. So many minutie are re- 
quired to be attended to, that even the composition 
of the melting-pots was found to be essential to the 
perfection of the process. In the ordinary iron 
melting-pots there are minute holes, through which 
some portions of the tin of the speculum-metal 
flows when melted, and deteriorates the alloy : 
these holes are prevented from being formed by 
casting the melting-pots in an inverted position, in- 
stead of erect. In grinding the speculum, which 
weighs three tons and three-quarters, and is six 
feet in diameter, it was placed in a tank of water, 
in which it was kept revolving ; and the polishing- 
tool, moved with two eccentrics and worked by 
steam-power, was applied on the top. The re- 
quired focus was obtained by observation, not by 
measurement. The speculum, when completed, 
had a focus of fifty-three feet; and the telescope 
was fitted on the Newtonian plan, the image being 
reflected to a hole in the side of the tube, near the 
top, into which the spectator looks, instead of look- 
ing towards the object. ‘The immense tube weigiis 
six tons and a half, and the joint and apparatus on 
which it rests weigh three tons and a half. To 
support this great weight, two high and massive 
walls have been built; and movable galleries are 
fitted to them, to elevate the spectator, and enable 
him to look through the eye-glass at all elevations. 
It is fitted as a transit instrument, and has scarcely 
any other than a vertical movement, as it is in- 
tended for making observations when stars come 
to the meridian. To compensate in some degree 
for the want of a traversing motion, a reflection is 
used ; by which means any heavenly body may be 
seen an hour before it comes to the meridian. In 
supporting the tube, so as to render it manageable 
by one man, large counterpoise weights are em- 
ployed, which diminish, by resting on the ground 
as the tube is elevated. e actual weight to be 
moved, therefore, does not exceed three hundred 
weight, and one person can elevate it with great 
ease. The lowest angle to which the tube can be 
inclined is ten degrees, and it may be raised to four 
or five degrees below the pole. it was the exami- 
nation of the nebulous bodies in the heavens that 
he principally had in view when he commenced the 
construction of the telescope, fifieen years ago. 
He exhibited the drawing of a nebulous cluster ex- 
amined through the great telescope: the stars 
composing it appeared as large as stars of the first 
magnitude, though the whole cluster of them, seen 
through a moderately-good telescope, appears only 
as a white patch in the heavens. In most of the 
nebule are seen filaments of light issuing from 
their sides ; and Lord Rosse conceives, that when 
he brings his great telescope to bear on these fila- 
ments, they will be found to be composed of stars. 
In this manner he will be able to verify the ideas 
of astronomers ; and not limiting his discoveries to 
new satellites or planets, he will make known the 
existence of suns and of planetary systems, com- 
pared with which our celestial system is but a 
speck in the universe. 

In the ethnological section, on Monday, Cheva- 
lier R. H. Schomburgk, in illustration of a paper 
on the Aborigines of Guiana, introduced a native 
boy he had brought with him from that country. 
The boy is fourteen years old, has a very dark 
skin, and projecting lower jaws. He exhibited a 
specimen of his skill in blowing arrows through a 
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tube, the mode of projecting them by the natives. 
The first arrow stuck in the cornice at the further 
end of the room; he afterwards fired eight arrows 
at the first as a mark, one of which split it; anda 
third arrow brought them both down. 

Ata general meeting on Monday afternoon, in- 
vitations for the next meeting of the association 
were read from Bath, Cambridge, and South- 
ampton; and Cambridge was selected. The 
meeting was fixed for the 19th of June. Sir 
John Herschell was elected president for next 
year; Mr. Hopkins and Professor Ansted local 
secretaries. 

At a numerous meeting of the general com- 
mittee, on Wednesday, grants were unanimously 
voted of sums for scientific labors, making an ag- 
gregate of 1,2577. An account of the receipts 
exhibited a total of 1,558/. 

The proceedings closed with a meeting in the 
evening, at which the usual complimentary votes 
were passed, of thanks to the several institutions 
and societies that had favored the visit of the as- 
sociation. The president then adjourned the 
meeting ; to be next held at Cambridge, in June, 
1845. 


THE FRENCH 





From the Britannia. 
THE FRENCH IN OTAHEITE. 


We have always held that the affairs of that 
island could be safely and satisfactorily adjusted 
in no other way than by the entire withdrawal of 
the French. In itself, the question concerning Mr. 
Pritchard was insignificant; it was made of im- 
portance only by the undefined nature of the juris- 
diction of the French authorities. If the insult 
offered to his person was disowned by the French 
government, and a disposition shown to make due 
reparation, (which M. Guizot was very unlikely to 
refyse,) the matter was at an end at once. But 
the question of right which the French authorities 
possessed over the lives and property of foreign 
residents and visitors at Otaheite would be much 
more difficult of adjustment. As our government 
has never recognized the island as a French pos- 
session, and firmly refuses to do so, neither can it 
admit the right of the French governor to expel 
at his pleasure British subjects from a port to 
which they have been accustomed to resort with 
freedom. The cabinet of M. Guizot is in an 
awkward dilemma. The seizure was made with- 
out right, and cannot be maintained without a 
cruel slaughter of the natives, and the probability 
of collision with England. The wiser course will 
be for the minister to retrace his steps. He de- 
parted from the road of honest and enlightened 
statesmanship when he planned the seizure of 
Otaheite; let him return to it by ordering its 
abandonment. 

We subjoin an article of the Herald on the 
subject. It temperately but ably argues the expe- 
diency of France giving up the ‘ protectorate”’ 
she has established. There is reason to belicy 





IN OTAHEITE. 


that that idea prevails in the French cabinet, and 
that the first favorable opportunity will be seized 
for carrying it into execution :— 

‘More than one Paris journal is favorable to 
the renunciation of the protectorate of Tatuiti ; 
and, though those journals are not amongst the 
most influential of our French contem ies, the 
expression of such an opinion by a French news- 

per is, after all that has passed, an interesting 
act ; it is an opinion of which justice and human- 
ity are interested in witnessing the extension in 
_ font Justice, because it is impossible to doubt 
that Queen Pomare, in requesting the protectorate 
of France, acted on compulsion; humanity, be- 
cause the protectorate can only, it is apparent, be 
established by the application, and be maintained 
by the presence, of force. 

‘* At this moment the French authorities in Ta- 
hiti, and the protected sovereign and inhabitants 
of Tahiti, are in a state of actual warfare: the 
relations between them cannot, therefore, be de- 
scribed as partaking of protection. But, if they 
were at peace, we cannot, we confess, understand 
the nature of the protectorate that will even then 
exist. The word protectorate is unknown in pub- 
lic law ; and the rights it confers, or the duties it 
imposes, are alike unknown. Great states have, 
in times , entered into treaties with smaller 
states, whereby they have guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the weaker nation against all enemies, 
and have received in return, commercial or politi- 
cal advantages. In this sense England may be 
said to have protected Portugal; but the protec- 
torate of France over Tahiti is clearly of another 
character ; it is not defined by treaty; it does not 
aim at preserving an independence threatened by 
the ambitious designs of other countries; its ob- 
ject is not the safety of Tahiti, still less the main- 
tenance of the balance of power ; on the contrary, 
it is tantamount to the destruction of the political 
character of Tahiti,—for a French protectorate and 
Tahitian independence cannot coéxist; and the 
advantages, poor though they be, of such relations 
are all on one side; it is the side of the strong, 
and not of the weak—of the protectors, and not 
of the protected. 

‘*The anomalous and unprecedented character 
of such a protectorate must involve France in con- 
stant difficulties ; if only in matters of form. As 
yet England has not recognized the existence, or 
the legality, of the protectorate ; and, until it be 
known what rights and duties are included thereir , 
we cannot see how she can recognize it. At all 
events, before any such express recognition take 
place, it becomes necessary to know what the 
protectorate really means. What amount of sov- 
ereign power does it convey to France? With 
what amount of legislative supervision does it 
clothe France? What powers over the police, 
navigation, or administration of the laws of Tahiti 
does it vest in France! Does it make France the 
organ of Queen Pomare in her intercourse with 
foreign states? Does it enable France to place 
restrictions on the trade, or to interfere with reli- 
gious freedom in the Society Islands? All these, 
and many other inquiries, naturally arise on the 
very mention of protectorate; and until they be 
answered it will neither be safe for any third gov- 
ernment to recognize the French protectorate, nor 
be pleasant for any subject of a third country to 
settle or reside in Tahiti. In truth, if France do 
not renounce the protectorate she must write a 
new chapter of public I:w, that the rest of the 
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world may comprehend what her relations with 
the Society Islands really are. A the word pro- 
tectorate not s ymous with sovereignty, 
what is its signification ' All Christendom has an 
interest in a definition of this new phase 
of de England a proper and exact 
comprehension is absolutely necessary. Can France 
define it? 

‘¢ The introduction of new principles into public 
law is dangerous, not merely as disturbing, weak- 
ening, and invalidating those which have so long 
regulated nations, but as begetting a rivalry in the 
application of what is novel. France protect 

ahiti, why should not England protect Hayti, or 
the United States Cuba, in the event of that island 
emancipating itself from Spain; why, in fact, 
should not the greater powers of Europe appro- 
priate to themselves the rest of the uncivilized, or 
semicivilized world, by means of such protector- 
ates’ And, if they did, what would such pro- 
tectorate amount to, but the swamping of the inde- 
pendence of weak countries by stronger states. 
Attempt to conceal it as France may, even from 
herself, protectorates of this nature are nothing 
less than conquests in disguise ; and such conquests 
are pein hey France—they have been repudi- 
ated by England.” 





FEDERAL IRELAND. 


Lorp Heytesbury has made an important de- 
claration of policy. On Friday, he received from 
the Remonstrant (Unitarian) Synod of Ulster, an 
address congratulating him on his appointment, 
expressing gratitude for the principles of justice 
and toleration to which government had given 
effect in the dissenters’ chapels bill, and avowing 
great confidence in the viceroy’s abilities and inten- 
jons. In his reply, severally and suitably ac- 
knowledging these compliments, Lord Heytesbury 
said— 

** As regards myself, gentlemen, you may be 
assured it is my earnest desire to administer exist- 
ing Jaws with scrupulous impartiality, and with a 
full intention to recommend such conciliatory 
changes and improvements as may tend at once to 
secure the peace and prosperity of Ireland and to 
confirm the power and integrity of the United 
Kingdom.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times attempts 
to elucidate some allusion to a new movement 
made by Mr. O'Connell, in his reply to Dr. Maun- 
sell’s speech— 

** Without professing to be accurately informed 
upon a subject which must be in a great measure 
a secret to all but the high contracting parties, I 
believe it may be safely stated that preliminary 
arrangements are in active progress towards laying 
the basis of a solemn confederation which is to 
unite the discordant elements of whiggery and 
repealism ; and it is generally believed, that with 
this object, the indefatigable Mr. Pierce Mahony, 
of all and every movement notoriety, has been for 
some time past engaged in procuring signatures 
to an improved edition of the Leinster declaration, 
—improved, inasmuch as the old document pledged 
itself to maintain the union inviolate, while the 
new bantling seeks to abrogate its powers by the 
formation of a Federal Parliament as the cure for 
Irish grievances. Lord Charlemont, it is said, 
will sign, or has already signed, the compact; 
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and as the project is manifestly an adroit ruse to 
cushion Repeal—for the present at least—and to 
help the whigs to place, it would excite no won- 
derful surprise if —— the converts to federalism 
were to be classed Lord Monteagle and Brandon.”’ 





STARLIGHT. 


Wuart are ye? gems of living light, 

Which deck the vestal brow of night 
With coronet so fair ; 

That nought of earth’s most valu’d show, 

The diamond’s blaze, the ruby’s glow, 
Can with your charms compare. 


Why do your trembling beams impart 

A soften’d influence to the heart, 
That yet in grief must dwell? 

Why do we gaze on yon blue sky, 

As though our fates were linked on high 
With yours, by magic spell? 


Say! are ye worlds where pleasure reigns, 
Where spirits freed from mortal poae 
Enwreath unfading flowers ! 
And, drinking from the fount of life 
Oblivion of all mortal strife, 
Beguile the blissful hours? 


Or, are ye orbs where spirits pure, 
Have since creation, dwelt secure 
In innocence and love? 
Where echoing to the silver lyre, 
The voices of a seraph choir, 
In softest cadence move ! 


Oh ! for the hour when leaving earth, 
In the first dawn of heavenly birth 
My soul shall wing her flight ; 
Released for aye from earthly care, 
From guilt, from darkness, from despair, 
To your far realms of light. 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 





Horace Vernet.—F ew artists have run a more 
singular and brilliant career than M. Vernet. 
‘* Imagine,’’ says the correspondent of a morning 
paper, ‘‘ acanvas some fifty feet in length by fif- 
teen or sixteen feet in height. The subject upon 
it is the ‘ Capture of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader, 
by the Duc d’Aumale.’ Before it are a few smaller 
canvases, half-a-dozen casts, a Jay figure, a saddle, 
a sabre or two, an Algerine musket, and the mov- 
able stair upon which the painter works, with some 
half-dozen chairs and a table or two. Such is the 
furniture of the atelier belonging to the greatest 
master of modern Europe, who has left the traces 
of his glory and his genius behind him in half the 
capitals of the civilized world. Three years since 
he was in Syria or Egypt. Twelve months since 
in Russia. To-day he is at Versailles, and in 
another month he will be in Algiers. He has 
wrought enough for one who has lived a century, 
and yet he carries something less than fifty-six 
years upon his shoulders.”’ His personal appear- 
ance may thus be described :—A thick moustache, 
a grey eye full of vigor and life, an open and frank 
brow, hair a little grizzled, a well-built frame, a 
rapid and quick manner, and an erect military 
carriage, are the most evident marks. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ON CONSIDERING ONESELF HORSEWHIPPED! 


In the annals of private quarrel, or of quarrel 
between man and man—which is at least as fre- 
quent and distinguishing a feature of the personal 
history of the human race as war is of the history 
of all nations in all ages—the phrase ‘‘ consider 
yourself horsewhipped”’ figures as a golden maxim ; 
and it is peculiar to the plain injunction which it 
contains, that it appears to have been, in eve 
instance, implicitly respected and obeyed. Multi- 
tudinous as are the examples of its application, 
and constantly as they are accumulating, there is 
not on record a single case of non-submissiveness. 
The injunction carries obedience with it; the 
smack of the whip is in the words the instant they 
become audible; and the person whose ear is 
— by them, instinctively feels horsewhipped. 

this be a settled point at once, or all the 
superstructure we may raise will fall to the ground. 
There is no rational doubt that the words have the 
whip in them. It is of no use to quote Shaks- 
peare— 


Oh! who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus! 


Shakspeare puts fine truths in some particular 
mouth which they well become, and we falsify 
them by the endeavor to give them a universal 
application ; thus turning his sweet philosophy to 
sheer folly. Each character of his speaks for itself, 
and not intentionally for all the world, though this 
may often happen incidentally. Besides, if un- 
able to protect ourselves from the effects of fire by 
thinking of frost, that is no proof that we may not 
feel heat by thinking of fire. And again, if it 
were such a proof, it would still be no evidence 
that flesh may not writhe and quiver under the 
torture, although the whip never touched it, but 
was only shaken with a kind of savage playfulness 
and sportive ferocity, over it—with the agonizing 
malignity that spares. 

It is conceded then that the force of imagina- 
tion may be sufficiently sharp and strong to abolish 
all distinctions between the threat of punishment 
and the actual infliction of it. We know that the 
creature formed of flesh and blood, and neither cast 
in bronze, nor carved in alabaster, does, when de- 
sired to consider himself horsewhipped, consider 
himself horsewhipped. We know, that it is only 
necessary for a sensitive mortal compound, strung 
as he must be with nerves and fibres, to see the 
lash flourishing about him, in order to feel it 
smartly laid on ; to feel it even across his heart. 

But this is not all: for this acute and positive 
impression is shared by everybody. Just as he 
considers, all mankind considers. One man is of 
opinion that he has horsewhipped somebody ; an- 
other man fully believes that he has been horse- 
whipped ; and the whole world is prepared to make 
depositions of the fact, though nothing of the kind 
has in reality taken place. 

Here then there is an extraordinary agreement, 
a unanimity quite wonderful, to acknow the 

wer of ination. The hero of the lash, 
coving ne th the mock ceremony, stands 
in the situation of one who has vigcowly applied 
it. The defenceless wight who never been 
struck, is in the situation of one who has been 
disgracefully flagellated ; and the public, who have 
seen nothing, are in the situation of eye-witnesses 
of the infliction. The whipped man, more espe- 
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cially, is perfectly convinced that he could show you 
the marks of the lash—his imaginary scars—and 
bruises, rainbow-colored by a potent fancy; but 
nobody on earth requires such proofs, or entertains 
the slightest doubt of the event. 

It follows therefore from this; that we are now 
in a position to inquire whether many other cere- 
monies equally unsuppressable, and equally un- 

leasant as flogging, may not in like manner be 
th recogni and evaded, by the same easy, 


ry | intelligible, and popular exercise of the imagina- 


tion. Much that is necessary to be done among 
the disagreeables of daily life, might thus be quietly 
supposed to have taken place, to the relief of the 
parties in the assumed proceeding, and to nobody’s 
injury, so long as nobody discredits the genuine- 
ness of the transaction. A convenient assumption 
is quite as good as a fact; but the assumption 
must be unanimous. 

Let it once be admitted that a flagellation ought 
to take place, and nothing can be more delicate, 
humane, or enlightened, than the policy described 
in the injunction, ‘‘ Consider yourself horsewhip- 

;”? the man with a whole skin, believing him- 
self, without the slightest mental reservation, to 
have been scarified on the spot. It is only neces- 
sary to elicit the same enthusiastic and spontane- 
ous concurrence of sentiment in relation to fifty 
other duties, ceremonies, and circumstances, of 
constant occurrence in society, that prevails upon 
this point—to divest our fellow-creatures of half 
their worst toils, to rid them of half their galling 
grievances, and thus to lengthen by one half their 
term of honorable enjoyment in life. 

How superior in a thousand instances would be 
the operation of this imaginative influence, and 
this unshakeable moral belief, to the clumsy and 
eccentric laws fashioned by the wisdom of parlia- 
ments. Takeasolitary example. How laborious, 
intricate, and, after all, abortive, is the whole 
machinery of insolvency laws, compared with the 
practice which must be put in force were the sys- 
tem adverted to established! What would then 
be requircd? Simply what common sense re- 
quires :—-that the r should call upon his cred- 
itor, shake a purse over his head or an empty 
pocket in his face, exclaiming at the same time in 
the presence of witnesses, ‘‘ Consider yourself 

id !’’—the creditor instinctively admitting that 

e had received the last farthing, and the specta- 
tors avouching that they all saw the money put 
wi posable of by lash 

hat is su le ents ash, may 
be as readily dederstood if inyuiene fn cash. In 
fact, it is but putting the imaginative faculty a little 
further to the stretch than we do now, extending 
that implicit belief with which we have already 
taught ourselves to look upon six inches of flimsy, 
perishable paper, and to consider we have got inde- 
structible gold. 

But this is anticipating. We should rather 
begin by extending the convenient assumption 
from the whip to the pistol ; and clearly, if it can 
be admissible with any practical effect, in one case, 
it is admissible in the other. Thus, although we 
cannot abolish the evil of duelling, we can abolish 
all the most painful, tragic, and unchristian part of 
the ice at a blow. Imagination might snap 
its fingers, instead of hair triggers, in the 
face of matter-of-fact. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that the unavoidable meeting takes place 
according to regulations dictated by the nicest 
honor on both sides ; let the parties confront each 
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other with the composure natural to gentlemen 
and men of courage; and all formalities being ad- 
justed, let one consider that he has a shattered 
mavens es while the other considers that a bullet 
has lodged in his left clavicle. This is as easy as 
letter-writing, or levelling horse-pistols after they 
have been loaded. 

Those who object that none of us would con- 
sider the duellist in such a case to be maimed and 
wounded, must be prepared to answer how it is, 
that we all so miraculously agree in the case of the 
norsewhip that has never been within the thong’s 
length of the shoulders known and acknowledged 
to be scourged. 

So facile is the power of supposition, that it is 
within every man’s ability to suppose a shot 
through the brain, or to institute, if necessary, an 
imaginary widow and a bereaved family ; and thus, 
the ferocity, the anguish, the demoralizing influ- 
ences of duelling may be, by a simultaneous 
action, sudden as magic, effectually suppressed. 

If then we can so readily imagine, first, a flay- 
ing with the whip, though nobody has been 
struck ; and next, the death of the duellist by pis- 
tol-shot, though no pistol has been discharged ; 
what is to prevent us from supposing, and from 
putting the same degree of trust and confidence in 
the supposition, that a great battle has been fought 
between two powerful nations, and that five thou- 
sand on either side lie dead on the field? Granting 
the expediency of hostilities between two countries 
of the first class—say France and England—be- 
cause, in an island as insignificant as it is remote, 
a squabble occurs, which, if it happened in either 
of the two countries, would have been adjusted by 
a police-magistrate in a week; yet we need not 
therefore grant the expediency of the actual expen- 
diture of powder and shot, while the great doctrine 
of imaginary fighting continues to be acted upon in 
any one case with success. Assume a battle, but 
have it not. Why, indeed, should war, the most 
expensive, gigantic, and enduring of all evils, be 
almost the only one known to states, or adopted 
as part of their practice, in which there is no par- 
ticle of fiction ; in which that useful and ubiquitous 
agent, assumption, is totally unemployed ! 

When a new law is to be passed, or an old one 
repealed, twenty convenient things are supposed, 
by the highest, most moral, and most religious 
heads in the land, that of the keeper of the royal 
conscience leading them. When a question of 
diplomacy is to be settled, the fictions always out- 
number the facts ; and each om 3 officially expects 
the other to imagine a variety of matters which he 
would scorn to suppose himself; each diplomatist 
supposing, besides, that his adversary little sup- 
poses what his real intentions are. If a treaty is 
to be negotiated, the supposes are as multifarious 
as the conditions, and imagination is as much taxed 
as matter-of-fact ; the first is relied upon when the 
advantages are to be proved, while the second 
regulates the concessions. 

On all occasions of state-policy, whether in 
affairs civil or ecclesiastical—as in every species 
of diplomatic intercourse between yaar and 
country, (provided they are highly civilized, and 
the ministers statesmen of the first order,) the most 
enormous fictions are those which it is etiquette 
to use first, and the more flagitious the falsehood 
the more gracefully and undauntingly is it ad- 
vanced. The rule is, on either side, to make the 
desirable appear the true, and when neither of the 
powers is found practising trickery, it is certain 
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that the arts of deception on both sides are ex- 
hausted. 

Now while in law there is no assumption too 
gross and extravagant for adoption,—while in 
statesmanship and diplomacy fictions the most 
monstrous are held in flattering regard, by people 
who are miracles of honesty,—why is it that all 
these lawyers, statesmen, and courtiers should 
combine to exclude the army and navy from such 
benefits! Why not introduce the grand machinery 
of pure fiction into the military system, set up the 
whole art of lying at the war- , and establish 
the sham-fight principle at the horse guards! - As 
the whole system, save the war-system with real 
cannon and fixed bayonets, is clearly’ between 
governments and people, as between nation and 
nation, a system of make-believe, why not, in the 
name of reason, (if the word be still English,) 
extend it to army and navy? How economical 
would be the fiction here! A single lie—the 
mere effort, that is to say, of imagining that a bril- 
liant campaign had taken place—would lower 
taxation. And then what a saving of life, what a 
treasuring up of brave young blood, what an 
escape from the stifling, the world-darkening 
smoke of carnage, would result from it! 

Truly, when, under the best laws, we find so 
many devices of legislation working to crush us, 
and we are told that they are intended to save us, 
—when we have experience of so many restrictive 
influences which cripple and bind us down, while 
we are assured that the true effect of them is to 
add to our happiness and liberty—and when we 
are expected to believe this, as many of us do— 
surely there can be no difficulty at any time in 
imagining the most splendid and extensive mili- 
tary operations, greatly to the profit and the glory 
of the nation. The people of this country, though 
not eminently of an imaginative character—could 
sup a battle of Waterloo any day, if they 
could but thereby save the war expenses. 

Englishmen, we have just remarked, are not dis- 
tinguished for their imaginative eminence amon 
nations ; and yet let it be acknowledged, that there 
is a sufficient development of that lively, far-look- 
ing, and fondly-believing feeling which is nearly 
allied to it, pervading the country in these days, to 
justify the highest hopes that the doctrine we are 
advocating will spread widely and sink deeply into 
the national mi The public can already ‘‘ con- 
sider’’ on many points with considerable aptitude 
for conversion. They evince the most promising 
eredulity, and afford a prospect that they will ulti- 
mately, by sharp practice, become perfectly able 
to believe whatever is convenient. 

The uses of a system likely to bring such bless- 
ings upon society can require no argument or 
eulogy. All, for example, will admit it to be desi- 
rable that when men are miserable they should be 
in a condition to consider themselves comfortable. 
Now to this happy point millions have already 
attained. At this moment there are thousands and 
tens of thousands in many gay places of the land, 
who are giving striking proofs of their progress 
towards the highest imagination; who, having 
been for hours at a polka-party, consider that they 
have danced the polka,—who, feeling sufficiently 
dreary, consider that they are quite delighted—and: 
who, at four in the morning, having found a 
cheesecake under the table, consider that they 
have supped. There is hope that the grave, solid: 
English character will yet catch wings from imag-. 
ination and color from romance. 
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The same credulity is everywhere manifested in 
matters of greater, indeed of the greatest im- 
portance. For an example of pre€minent interest, 
take education. The parent considers that his 
children are highly educated, for the half-yearly 
bills have been high. The Rev. Mr. Q., or the 
Misses X., undertake to instil every species of 
knowledge, and every principle of moral discipline 
and righteousness (in unlimited quantities) into the 
tender mind; and the children, consequently, are 
presumed to have fed on blessings as well as cold 
veal. He always will and must consider that his 
boy has a higher cultivated mind, and his girl in- 
corruptible principles as well as brilliant accom- 
plishments: for he leoks to his account, and 
me ome he has paid the charges for these things 
in full. 

To show that a grand stretch of the imagination 
is no very uncommon thing, a glance at a very 
common custom is sufficient. sider yourself 
honored! is as efficacious as consider yourself 


horsewhipped! The recipient of the sup 
honor, like the receiver of the sup inething. 


ON CONSIDERING ONESELF HORSEWHIPPED. 
4 


The examples cited speak for a hundred. It is 
of daily note, that honor .is dispensed just as the 
horsewhip is flourished :—there is a little dally- 


ing, but no itimate descent so as to leave an 
—— tgnty, like the disgrace, is 
It is not always safe to assume, excellent as the 


iple of assumption is, exactly what is Dn 
Korte mp cae ey Boyer wa 
that some people of whom we know a little, must 
have been told to consider themselves buried, by 
their never being alive to anything, or doing the 
rn uigaaaaimteasaaanaans as ete dae me 
to 


be > 

The supposition system is undisguisedly intro- 
duced into some of our courts of justice. y Pook. 
for instance, at the invariable ceremony with which 
a court-martial terminates when a verdict of guilty 
is returned, and a reprimand is the award. The 
president addressing the defendant, and announ- 
cing that the court ordered him to be severely 
reprimanded, uniformly adds, ‘‘And you are 
severely reprimanded,’’ which concludes the af- 


believes; and the bystanders in thousands evince | fair 


the same credulity, having an entire faith in that 
which has no existence. 

Case in point. When a decent illiterate man, 
who, having amassed money by vending nails or 
ribbons, can fortify his position by civic friend- 
ships, and surround himself with evidences of 
‘* respectability’’—soup-tureens and a saddle-horse, 
is elected alderman, and constituted a magistrate, 
he ‘‘ considers himself’? an administrator of the 
laws of his country—which he has never read, and 
knows not where to find: and in like manner, 
when some rustic wronghead, by virtue of his pos- 
session of sundry preserves and county patronage, 
finds that he can write the two letters, J. P., he 
considers himself a dispenser of justice, and an in- 
fallible guardian of the peace ;—and some le 
are so far below the common level of inkies 
dence and intelligence, as to look at the justice 


of the peace in the same considerate light in 
which, by the conceit of imagination, he views 
himself. 


Another custom, not less common and undevi- 
ating in town and country, supplies as forcible a 
proof of the ease with which imagination may be 
brought to play upon fact, like water worked from 
a distant river through concealed channels, and 
poured upon a fire. 

A fine young gentleman, with nothin rtieu- 
lar to recommend him, but the incident of his being 
twenty-one = of age on Tuesday, presents 
himself on Wednesday to his father’s tenantry, 
and at first sight proves so irresistible as to be 
elected a member of parliament then and there. 
No sooner is this ceremony performed, and it is as 
short as the absence of question and answer can 
make it, than he comes up to town, or travels here 
and there, everywhere considering himself as a 
representative of the people mare fo is quite a 
different thing, and w ~ he cannot, without a 
prodigious pressure upon the supposititious princi- 
ple, be accounted. He takes his seat in the house of 
commons, and thenceforward regards himself, and 
is regarded, as a law-giver, which, if Lycurgus 
was one, he, strictly speaking, is not! But the 
thing is not the less supposed: some inaudible 
voices, potent with the suffrage, have said, ‘* Con- 
sider yourself a legislator,’”’ and all parties at once 
concur in the delusion. Few tricks of imagination 
can be carried much further than this. 





This is saying, ‘‘The court orders you to be 
punished, and you must consider yourself punished 
—we have nothing more to say to you!’”” No 
reprimand is delivered ; the president uses no lash 
in the lan he employs; he talks no strip of 
skin off prisoner’s back; he utters no stern 
rebuke an hour long, etinging him all over; he 
chokes him with no hard, bitter words; he burns 
no ineffaceable stigma into his flesh; but, on the 
wen politely informs him that he is repri- 
manded, and leaves him to suppose the terms of 
the unspoken rebuke as may be most ble to 
himself. How a sentence can be more imaginary, 
it is difficult to conceive, the punishment being 
limited to the bare announcement of it. It is well 
that the culprit is officially informed that the 
reprimand he does not hear is a severe one, or he 
might never be able to consider himself severely 

rimanded. 

f strict military honor can thus be satisfied, and 
sacred justice be fulfilled, while everybody’s feel- 
inge are humanely spared by the reprimand being 

to the imagination, why should not the same 
excellent principle be tried in the case of corporal 

unishments, and the cat-o’-nine-tails be as the cat 
in the fairy tale, entirely a creature of the fancy! 
Nay, if a man is to consider himself reprimanded 
when not a word has been spoken, why may not 
another be indulged with permission to consider 
himself hanged, omitting the ceremony of the rope. 
The fiction would not be less grave or effective for 
issuing from the lips of the judge. ‘ The sentence 
is, that you be hanged by the neck, and you are 
hanged :’’ the offender thenceforth supposing him- 
self to be always in a state of suspension. 

Nor is this doctrine to be battered down by the 
ridicule to which in too many respects it palpably 
lies open. Very true, the facetious might invite 
one to assumed banquets, saying, ‘‘ I have given 

ou an invitation, and you may consider that you 
ave dined with me,’’ sitting one down to much 
imaginary game, and to vinous draughts, purely 
supposititious. Nor is it to be urged in objection 


that the patron might say to his petitioner, wwer | 
for a place, ‘‘ Consider yourself engaged,”’ thoug 

place there was none ; because this would be but 
the continuance of a practice existing time out of 


memory. 
Nor is it to be said that a grasping low-minded 
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attorney, (a creature that crawls everywhere about | 
this metropolis,) under a system which took so 
much for granted, and drew so largely on credulity, 
would fasten more wolfishly than ever on his client, 
by canting in the popular language, ‘‘ Consider me 
as your friend!’’ and thereby preying upon the 
honest with greater security and despatch. This 
objection fails at once, because under no conceiva- 
ble state of things can the supposition be enter- 
tained, that a client not crazed would consider any- 
thing so utterly irreconcilable with reason and 
experience. These are things that cannot be sup- 
posed—they are too monstrous. Belief must have 
its limits; if it were once to pass that point, it 
must be boundless forever, and incredulity have 
no place in the mind. 

Nor is there greater apprehension that in the 
coming day, when things which are in any respect 

disagreeable shall be imagined instead of per- 
formed, a cautious host would dream of sparing 
his cellar by suggesting to his guests that they 
should consider themselves drunk at the emptying 
of the first bottle, instead of opening the other 
dozen. And even if such a frisk of the fancy 
were once resorted to, it would not be without its 

arallel, as is well known to the visiters of that 
te wre the enthusiast and inveterate drinker, 
who, when friends met at his board, placed a 
botile of wine on the table, locked the room-door, 
put the key in his pocket, and looking round ex- 
ultingly at the assembled seven, extravagantly 
cried, ‘None of ye are going, till all that’s 
gone!’’ The desperate Anti-Mathewite and truly 
jolly dog! Who would not wish to have been of 
the party ! 

The worst that could happen if the principle 
contended for were everywhere in practice, would 
be matched in the past; the imagination being 
already as much strained for bad, as it would then 
be for good purposes. What can be more difficult 
than for a couple of boys to look upon themselves 
in the light of one—a single boy! The Siamese 
could not have done it. And yet an advertisement 
has appeared in the journals in these words— 
‘Wanted two apprentices, who may consider 
themselves as one of the family.’? At dinner- 
time, too! It shall go hard when the “ consider- 
ing’’ plan comes into fair play, but we will have 
the tables turned, and one apprentice considering 
himself as hungry as two of the family, every 
morning at breakfast. 

Above all, it is desirable to remember, that be- 
fore the new doctrine can be universally acted 
upon, a simple rule must be laid down—it is this : 
that the principle of supposing occurrences, and 
giving effect to them as if they had really hap- 
pened, applies solely and entirely to painful, toil- 
some, troublesome, and unprofitable affairs : and is 
never to be allowed scope, or to be admitted as a 
law, when the matter on hand is of a gay, easy, 
and exhilarating kind. All business of an agree- 
able nature, every ceremony calculated to delight, 
is to be performed as usual: but when the duty is 
a decided bore, and the discharge of it painful to 
the feelings, the performance is to be presumed by 
popular consent, as in the well-known civil whi 
case, and the military ceremony of the reprimand : 
‘* Consider yourself horsewhipped!’’ ‘* And you 
are reprimanded !”’ 





A Hvuee Potrato.—Mr. R. Scott, of Chamber- 
laine’s Mills, Dorset, recently dag a White Bloom 





potato, solid and of fine quality, weighing 7 lbs! 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
EPITAPH OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 


Mr. Ursan—Ducing my recent visit to Canter- 
bury I amused myself by taking a very careful 
copy of the Epitaph of the Black Prince, which is 
beautifully engraved on brass plates in raised let- 
ters round the verge of his tomb, and though the 
characters cannot be very closely imitated in mod- 
ern types, I will request you to insert it in your 
pages as a literal copy may be acceptable to some 
of your readers ; particularly as (not to speak of 
mere capitals or other trifling variations) there are 
errors in all the printed copies,—the last, in 
Blore’s Monumental Remains, containing four 
incorrect words in the prose part alone, and at 
least three errors of importance, besides many 
minor inaccuracies, in the verses. I will first 
remark that the letter s is generally written f, 
unless it is final; that there are two forms of r, 
answering to those still used in printing and in 
writing, employed indifferently ; that the letter y 
is always surmounted by a (*), but the letter 7 as 
frequently written without a point as with. I trust 
the English translation I affix will be pardoned, as 
an attempt as close to the original as rhyme will 
allow. 


Cy gist le noble Prince mons’ Edward aisnez 
filz du tresnoble Roy Edward tiers iadis Prince 
daquitanie de Gales due de Cornewaille et Counte 
de Cestre qi morust en la feste de la Trinite qestoit 
le .viij. iour de Juyn Lan de grace Miltroiscenz 
septante sissme lalme de qi dieu eit mercy. amen, 


Tu qi passeez oue bouche close : 
Par la ou ce corps repose : 
Entent ce ge te dirai : 
Sicome te dire le say : 

5 Tiel come tu es ie au tiel fu ; 
Tu serras tiel come ie su: 
De la mort ne pensai ie mye: 
Tantcome iauoi la vie : 
En t’re auoi g'nd richesse : 

10 Dont ie y fis g*nd noblesse : 
‘Terre mesons & g*nd tresor : 
Draps chiuaux argent & or: 
Mes ore su ieo poures & cheitifs : 
Per fond en la t’re gis: 

15 Ma g*nd beaute est tout alee : 

Ma char est tout gastee : 

Moult est estroit ma meson : 

en moy na si verite non: 

Et si ore me veisse3 : 

Je ne quide pas qe vous deissez : 

Qe ie eusse onges homme este : 

Si su ie ore de tant changee : 

Pur dieu priez au celestien Roy. 

qe mercy ait de larme de moy : 

ouz ceulx ge pur moy prieront : 
ou a dieu macorderont : 

Dieu les mette en son paray*. 

ou nul ne poet estre cheitifs. 


Translation. 
Whoe’er thou art, with lips comprest, 
That passest where this corpse doth rest, 
To that I tell thee list, o man! 
So far as I to tell thee can, 
5 Such as thou art I was but now, 
And as I am so shalt be thou. 


25 
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Death little did my thoughts employ 
So long as I did life enjoy ; 
On earth great riches were my fate, 
10 With which I kept a noble state, 
Great lands, houses, treasure great, 
Hangings horses, gold and plate. 
But now I am but poor and base, 
Deep in the earth is now my place, 
15 My flesh is wasted all away, 
Reduced my splendor to decay ; 
My house is very straight and short, 
Forsooth in me is utter naught, 
Nay, such a change has passed o’er me, 
20 That, could you now my features see, 
I scarcely think you aught could scan 
To show that I was once a man. 
For God’s sake pray the heavenly King 
That he my soul to mercy bring! 
25 All who for me their prayers shall spend, 
Or me to God shall recommend, 
God make his ise their home, 
Wherein no wicked soul may come. 
{J. G. Nicuots.] 


Notes. In the prose ion, the word daquitanie is so 
engraved, incorrectly, for d’aquitaine; and the word de 
is omitted before ’alme. 

The six first verses form one line on the south side of 


tomb: the rest follow in lines according to 
the width of the sides of the Lae 
In line 21 the word homme is e with 


xpressed a 
h the first letter, h’ome. 


traction, which passes th 
is incorrectly engraved 


In the last line but four 
instead of l’alme. 


The shields of arms round the tomb (when com- 
plete) were alternately, 1. France and England 
quarterly, and 2. Three ostrich feathers each pierc- 
ing a scroll inscribed Ich diene. The same motto 
on a label of brass surmounted each of the shields 
of feathers; and the motto Houmout each of the 
shields of France and a The latter is 
pripted Houmont in Blore’s Monumental Remains, 
and if I rightly recollect that is the usual reading. 
I beg to say it is incorrect, and to request an ex- 
planation of Houmout. 

I might repeat the same request for Ich diene, with- 
out forgetting how often it has been stated that it 
was derived, with the Black Prince’s “‘ crest,’’ from 
the King of Bohemia, slain at Crecy : for, as I fully 
believe there is no foundation for the idea that the 
Ostrich feather had any relation to the king of 
Bohemia, so also it is probable that Ich diene will 
admit of explanation which it has not yet re- 
ceived.* 

Before I conclude I may mention that, during 
the occupation of the Cathedral of Canterbury by 
the British Archeological Association, an exami- 
nation of the actual surcoat and crest of the Black 
Prince, still suspended over his monument, was 


, made by Mr. Hartshorne. 


The surcoat was found to be of one-piled vel- 
vet, embroidered with the heraldic bearings. It 


* I am happy to hear from Sir Harris Nicolas that he 
has obtained some definite information on the origin of 
the Royal Badge of the Ostrich Feather, which he will 
shortly communicate to the public. I had myself the 
satisfaction to show, in the IXth volume of the 
Archeologia, that the king of Bohemia’s crest was not 
a plume of ostrich feathers, but a vulture’s wing. To 
call the plume a “crest” at all is a vu error; the 


Black Prince, a lion passant. The ostrich feathers seem 
to have been first combined into the plume of three when 
King Edward the Sixth was Prince of Wales. 
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y 
in the , the number of fleurs de lis and their 
position (the coat of France, it will be recollected, 
cioring tne anoles’ wouhpens pesteaiy copied te 
ing ancient scu y copied the 
very dresses of the deceased, as well as their fea- 
tures. 
The Crest of a Lion (which was unfortunate] 
from its cap of maintenance, whic 
ill adheres to the her Abed during a visit which 
the Duchess of Kent paid to the Cathedral some 
years since) is very light; being hollow, formed 
of » lined with linen, and covered with 
some kind of compositicn, afterwards gilt, each 
lock of the lion’s hide being apparently stamped 
on pater ho ce on on very 
g, as in crest represented in metal under 
the head of the . 
These relics, 
shield, and gau 








er with the Prince’s helmet, 
, are particularly interesting 
as contem trophies of the victor of Crecy 
and Poitiers. His sword is said to have been re- 
moved by Cromwell. 
Yours, &c. J.G.N, 





EPITAPH TO CURRAN. 


Tue following inscription to the memory of the 
illustrious Curran is placed on a marble tablet in- 
serted into the south wall of the church of Clifton 
near Bristol. It deserves perpetuation on many 
accounts. One of Curran’s daughters married a 
clergyman of the name of Taylor, perhaps the 
ineumbent of Clifton.— Gent. Mag. 


M. S. 


Jonannis Puitpor Curran, 
a secretioribus Domini Regis consiliis, 
Curie regalis rotalorum in Hibernia 


olim 
Presulis Primarii. 
Morum comitate, salibus A tticis, 
Splendore igenii celeberrimi, 
Qui in horis maxime procellosis reipublice 
Longe lateque versatus 
Fidissimum infaustis tutamen, 
Nullum sibi inimicum fecit, 
Nullo patrie inimico 
epercit. 
Fori senatusque eloquio 
Inter principes princeps, 
Ad summa juris erectus 
Crescente fama, 
Animo magis magisque lucescente, 
nte tantum corpore, 
Sexages. sept. jam agens annum, 
eu 
Immature mortuus est. 
Orbi natus 
Orbi memoriam relinquens. 
Filia 
superbiam inter et lachrymas 
H. M. 


Dicavit. 
Nat. in Hibernia, A. D. 1751. 
Ob. Londini, A. D. 1818. 














TO DR. KING, AT ATHENS—-MAKING A SHIFT. 
From the New York Evening Mirror. 


TO DR. KING, AT ATHENS. 


Sranp fast, lone sentinel of God, 

On proud Athena’s noblest hill! 
Hark ! nog — not wo every sod, 
By Glory’s feet for ages trod— 

"a or to make the Christian thrill ? 

“‘ Hold on, thy station keep— 
Let pure Religion’s banner wave, 
On Sunium’s sea-dividing steep, 
And where the Egean breezes sweep 

O’er every hallowed grave !’’ 


O could the men who lived and died 

For Greece, in all her lofty pride, 

The great, the brave, the deified, 
Come back, for once, an hour ; 

And crowd in one awakening word, 

All they have thought, or felt, or heard, 
Of wisdom and of power— 

Then would their voice conjure thee loud, 
Thou man of God, to stand, 

Untired, unwavering, unbowed, 

Amidst that dark, degraded, proud, 
But ever lovely land. 


But mightier than the rising dead, 

Than all which sages ever taught, 

Or poets sung, or heroes wrought, 

Must be the Power, whose thrilling tread 
Shall nerve the soil of Greece ; 

The Holy Spirit from above, 

Shall spread his Yh of truth and love, 
And Freedom shall increase, 

Nobler than Athens ever knew, 

And brilliant as the morning dew, 
With holiness and peace ! 


O, is there not some ne mind 
In thy own native land, 

Fired, raptured, strengthened, and refined, 

By Grecian works, of all mankind 
Most beautiful and grand ; 

By those deep thoughts and glowing words 
Which holy prophets blent 

In that dear language which the birds 
Their richest carols lent ; 

Some gifted mind—that will not rest 

Nor smother in its heaving breast 
The heaven-enkindled flame ; 

Till the free spirit of our sires, 

Shall reillume with holier fires, 

The land, whence world-enchanting lyres, 
And laws, and Freedom came? 


Stand fast, lone sentinel of Truth, 
Star of the blue Egean deep ! 
Be not afraid, but firmly keep 
Thy station as in youth! 
What though as yet our feeble age 
Can yield no prophet, bard, or sage, 
A champion for the time— 
The day shall come when thou shalt see 
A chosen band along with thee— 
And Greece, evangelized and free, 
Shine glorious and sublime! 
When Superstition’s horrid lair, 
That sullen hag with serpent hair, 
Shall never more pollute the air 
Of that resplendent clime ! 
Hold on! thy station keep, 4 
Let pure Religion’s banner wave 
On Sunium’s sea-dividing steep, 
And where the Egean surges sweep 
By every hallowed grave! 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 
MAKING A SHIFT. 
Suggested by Mr. Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.” 


You sing of making a shirt, 
With tired hands and eyelids red ; 

As sad is the lay of those who are doomed 
‘*'To make a shift’’ for their bread ; 
Worn! worn! worn! 

On the wide word cast adrift, 
And shrinking alike from pity and scorn, 
Doomed to be “‘ making a shift.”’ 


Smile! smile! smile! 
When the day wakes curious eyes ; 
And weep! weep! weep! 
When the stars are the only spies. 
O! rather be a slave, 
Where mercy, like guilt, is arrai q 
Than, boasting freedom, live anguished, yet brave, 
To making shifts secretly chained. 


Shift! shift! shift! 
For the pride of days gone by ; 
Shift! shift! shift! 
For many a cherished tie ; 
Wife, and husband, and child, 
Child, and husband, and wife, 
Till the brain and heartstrings, alike o’erwrought, 
Are lulled in the grave from strife. 


Oh! world that feels for crime, 
That weeps at the wo in books, 
There are tales more dread, though spoken not, 
In human creatures’ looks, 
Worn! worn! worn! 
Who on the cold world cast adrift, 
Like the spider, self-consuming, weave 
Their shroud in making a shift. 


In many weary ways, 
With self-respect oft betrayed, 
At expediency’s cold command, 
Must many a shift be made. 
Feel! feel! feel! 
Yet no voice of complaining lift, 
And still with a maddening effort conceal 
(Scorn not, ye wise, but strive to heal !) 
That silent making a shift. 


And why do you talk of work? 
Of honest strait-forward toil? 
Far worse are the lagging moth-like cares 
Which the mind’s fine texture spoil. 
Better the toil-worn cheek 
Than the fever-flush of shame, 
Worse than the toilmaster’s curse 
The “ still, small voice’s ’’ blame. 


Shift! shift! shift! 
The work is never done! 
For is not their doom th’ Ithacan wife’s, 
Unravelling what she spun? 
And is not their guerdon the world’s contempt, 
Feigned smiles and unsatisfied pride ; 
Their fate insecure as rudderless bark 
Blown o’er the tempestuous tide ! 


Shift! shift! shift! 

The mind is wrecked in time ; 
Shift! shift! shift! 

They finish too oft with crime. 
Woman soured, care-aged man, 

Once youth and maiden fair, 
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Their rock of virtue is fretted away 
By ceaseless tears of despair. 


Shift! shift! shift! 

How varied the toiler’s seem ! 

Some mere sons of clay, 

Some bright as the muses’ stream, 
Pining like exiles here, — 

Mourning their own high gifts, 

With hands that might strike Apollo's lyre, 
Degraded by making shifts ! 


O! but to meet the gaze 
Of one kindly-beaming v po 
That, piercing the mask of pride, 
Sees the worm that cannot die! 
For only one short hour 
To a warm, unchiding friend 
To fling aside the paltry veil 
From a heart that will not bend ! 


O! for the careless joy 
Of a spirit new to wo ; 
One certain goal for the struggler’s alms, 
One wish that time’s course was slow ! 
Might sympathy not dissolve the spell 
That warps their noblest thought? 
Alas! none guess how a word can bless 
Save those who thus have fought! 


With lips that seem mocking mirth, 
With eye by suspicion lit, 
Many are wasting their Fg years, 
Living by chances and wit : 
Pray! pray! pray! 
That the fast shift each ever makes 
May be from a world where they breathed but care 
To a haven of peace in that region fair 
Where the soul from bondage breaks! 
Janet W. WiLkErnson. 





From the Boston Journal. 
“Lone aco.” 


Lone ago! Those words how thrilling 
Come they with their murmur low, 

The spirit’s troubled waters stilling, 
With their music—* Long ago.”’ 


Memory’s long deep-hoarded treasure 
Bring they to the spirit’s light : 

Days of yore, with dreams of pleasure, 
Rushing back upon the sight. 


Long ago! Those words of sadness, 
Bringing, through the mists of years, 
Visions of desivel gladness ; 
Ne’er forgotten sighs and tears. 


Dreams of youth and thoughts of flowers, 
Fading, but surpassing sweet ; 

Skies, where brightly fled the hours, 
Never more the sight to greet. 


Long ago! Those words how dearer 
Far than others we may know, 

When they bring our spirits nearer 
To the loved of long ago. 


The > of a measure filling 
All the heart with harmony ; 
The discord of the present stilling, 

Calming all its troubled sea. 





LONG AGO—MR. DISRAELI. 


From the Britannia, 
MR. DISRAELI. 


A resTLess ambition, or an insatiable vanity, or, 
Perhaps, a mixture of both, has led Mr. Benjamin 

israeli, during the last twenty years or so, to 
thrust himself, as often and as prominently as pos- 
sible, under the notice of the public. He has done 

is with more or less success and satisfaction to 
himself, at intervals, during his somewhat eccentric 
career, but he never approximated so closely to 
the desired notoriety as since the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel to power, and in the third year of his 
tenure of office. The minister has been his friend. 
Whether gratified at numbering among the en- 
forced and unwilling of his followers a youth of 
such aspiring nature and so unused to bend the 
knee ; or, whether actuated by a generous pity 
and indulgence towards a man so often disappoint- 
ed ; or, what is perchance more likely, whether his 
feeling be more akin to contemptuous disregard of 
one who exhibits, with the willingness to wound, 
so little of the power; from whatever motive it 
may have been, it is certain that Sir Robert Peel 
has afforded to Mr. Disraeli, since he has been 
premier, a wider scope and a much more important 
field for his evolutions than, even with his perti- 
nacious habits of self-display, he ever could have 
opened without the minister’s assistance. 

Mr. Disraeli has all his life been striving to 
make a positior. for himself. He has always been 
going to be a great man. He has ever been 
about to astonish mankind, and has always left 
them only astonished at their own astonishment. 
In his brief and rapid progress to his present full- 
blown celebrity, he has tried almost every avenue 
to the temple of Fame, exhausted all the usual 
resources of her votaries. Except preaching ser- 
mons, or writing (or, at least, publishing) plays, 
there is scarcely a mode in which an active mind 
thirsting for admiration, or an ambitious spirit 
craving for power, could express itself, that has 
not been pressed into the service of Mr. Disraeli, 
and used towards the erection of his slender and 
fragile reputation. Novel-writing, oratory, pam- 
phieteering, wit, satire, poetry, toryism, whiggism, 
radicalism, high-churchism, low-churchism, po- 

ry, latitudinarianism, Judaism,O’Connellism, and 

oung Englandism—each and al] have been made, 
from time to time, to serve the purpose of this 
smart young light of the nineteenth century, and 
act as tributaries to the spirit of that pure Cauca- 
sian race of which Mr. Disraeli is so striking a 
specimen, and which, if he be a true prophet, is 
destined ere long to resume its natural place at the 
head of all the other tribes and peoples in which 
degenerate man is classified. 

‘* Vivian Grey”? made asensation. After people 
had devoured the book, which charmed them by 
the sprightliness and dash of its satire, and the 
glow of sentiment thrown over the romance of its 
story, they began to talk about the author; and, 
when he was known, they began to form high 
expectations of what he would thereafter achieve. 
This has proved his ruin, for he appears himself to 
have imbibed the notion, and to have resolved from 
that hour, to take the world by storm. He has 
flown at high game. ever since, but with very 
unequal success. The works which succeede:l 
‘* Viviam Grey,’’ though of unquestionable ability, 
were not considered to have advanced the reputa- 
tion of the author ; and, by the time the ‘*‘ Won- 


drous Tale of Alroy’’ appeared, with its cantering 
prose and bombastical-historical aim, he was sup- 
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posed, not merely to have lost his talents, but his 
senses also. It was, at all events, decided—and 
certainly most unfairly, as ‘‘ Coningsby”’ has since 
shown—that, as a novelist, he had written himself 
out. But Mr. Disraeli’s purely literary sins are 
not confined to those dilutations which he poured 
forth with such facility, and called romances, 
novels, psychological biographies, and so forth ; 
he has also, in his time, wooed and exasperated 
the Muse. To say that he has not written some 
good verses, would be to deny him a very ordinary 
meed of praise; but it is certain that few men, 
living or dead, with the same talents, and the same 
right to fame, have written so much nonsense in 
rhyme. Reader, do you remember ‘* The Revo- 
lutionary Epic?’’ Do you remember how one of 
the new generation, surveying the literature of the 
past, discovered that there had been the romantic 
epic, the military epic and the religious epic, 
each the exponent of the thought and feeling of an 
age or of ages ; but that there was no poem which, 
in like manner, gave life, in rhyme, to the sans- 
eulotteisms and Joe-Humeisms of the era of king- 
lallers and radical reformers? And remember you 
how one Benjamin Disraeli, all for the glory of 
Israel, straightway resolved to fill the gap which 
the good taste of all other men had left open, and 
to become, for the edification of the age, Homer, 
Virgil, Milton, and Ben Disraeli, all in one? You 
have—you have read ‘‘ The Revolutionary Epic ;’’ 
and, when sometimes the thought has arisen that 
the author of ** Coningsby’’ was a little too hard 
upon the poor devils he put in his pillory, you 
have, just for the sake of fairness, turned to that 
glorious epitome of bathos, and indulged in a good 
laugh at the laugher. 

Mr. Disraeli, however, evidently considers his 
forte to be politics ; and here, as far as his forte 

oes, he is right. Politics are his pastime. 

arties he looks on as his playthings. He has but 
to come and to conquer. At intervals, few and 
far between, he has dropped into the arena, fresh 
from the tropics, or hot from Palestine, his imagi- 
nation glowing with the glories of that race of 
whom he is the champion, and whom he has 
sworn to raise from their prostration. Musing, 
perchance, beneath the pyramids, or feasting his 
poet’s soul amid the ruins of Palmyra, he receives 
a file of the papers. He reads of conflicts at 
home—of reform bills—of ancient institutions tot- 
tering under the shocks of new opinions. He sees 
that the hour is come in which, like his wandering 
prototype, he must again revisit the haunts of men. 
He says, ‘I will go home and head a party.” 
The regenerative spirit is alive within him, and he 
hastens back to England to reinvigorate he knows 
not what eareass of a faction—to revive he knows 
not what worn-out garment of an opinion—to re- 
produee it, with the industrious ingenuity of his 
race, embellished and emblazoned by his vivid 
imagination. Which opinion he shall advocate, 
or which set of men he shall patronize with his 
pen or aid with his oratory, is to him a matter of 
indifference. In his time, he has tried all; and 
his latest and present creed appears to be a peculiar 
amalgamation of fragments ot each. 

There is a vigorous vanity in his annunciations, 
highly unique. There are those who, in the 
whirligig of follies which each year sends round 
before us, can remember a startling line among the 
advertisements in the papers, some years ago, that 
stood forth alone, as if courting wonder at its im- 
pudence, thus :—‘* Wuar 1s ne!’’ People went 
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to Hatchard’s, and bought eight pages (for six- 
pence) of large type set out mystically in sections, 
which they read with a strange interest, for a sort 
of half-political, half-philosophical tone the writer 
spoke in, of great changes that were to sweep 
over the face of society—of new minds that were 
in their advent. It was Benjamin Disraeli, come 
back from the antipodes, and beating his gong to 
announce his arrival. In an unlucky hour, Earl 
Grey had expressed a passing curiosity to know 
what the politics were of one who had attracted so 
much attention by his satires and eccentricities. 
The ‘* What is he'” of the practical statesman 
was seized upon as a ladder by the ambitious en- 
thusiast, and hence, the smart, clever, but ill-timed 
pamphlet here rescued from oblivion. The whigs, 
at that time, had other leaders, and Mr. Disraeli, 
though he had come, and was quite ready, was 
not chosen. 

Where there has been no sequence of principle 
one may be excused for not following the order of 
time in glancing at the different scenes of Mr. 
Disraeli’s statesmanship. It is utterly impossible 
to forget that in his , TS Brae. to serve man- 
kind, whether they would or no, Mr. Disraeli has 
made sudden plunges from toryism to radicalism 
and back again. Intermediately he opened a ne- 
gotiation with Mr. O’Connell. That sagacious 
dealer in human frailty, however, soon found out 
his man. In one sense he was right; for Mr. 
Disraeli, with all his little amiable weaknesses, 
has too much talent to be a puppet. They dif- 
fered about terms, or about jurisdiction, or some- 
thing or other, and mankind never witnessed a 
more rich exposure than when they fell out. One 
knew not which to pronounce the most amusing— 
the bombastic vein of the one, or the merciless 
crucifixion to which he was put by the other. Mr. 
Disraeli, relying on Mr. O’Connell’s bad charac- 
ter, thought to write him down with dignity; but 
the agitator, who has a keen sense of the ludicrous 
and a total absence of delicacy in controversy, 
seized at once upon his adversary’s weak points. 
He intimated an opinion that he might be a de- 
scendant of the «mnpenitent thief on the crogs. 
Such an allusion to his connexion with the He- 
brew race, the exaltation of which is his most 
prominent hobby, stung Mr. Disraeli to the quick, 
and he replied in most angry but most bombastic 
style. He concluded with the memorable words, 
‘We shall meet at Philippi;’’ and certainly, 
when he came out of the conflict, such is the 
malice of mankind, the langh was against him. 
After some ineffectual attempts on reluctant con- 
stituencies, (by this time Mr. Disraeli had become 
a conservative,) he and Mr. O’Connell did meet at 
Philippi—that is to say, in the House of Com- 
mons—and Mr. Disraeli made a failure. 

Such have been a few of the efforts of Mr. 
Disraeli to ‘‘ get out.”” Among his numerous po- 
litical writings and annunciations some have been 
worthy his unquestioned talents. They are chiefly 
those in which he dealt in abstractions and forgot 
to speak of himself. ‘*The Vindication of the 
English Constitution,”’ ‘The Letters of Runny- 
mede,”? ** The Spirit of Whiggism,”’ and a speech 
he made a year or two ago on our consular estab- 
lishments abroad, were not only able, vigorous, 
and original, but were for the most part conceived 
in good taste. Still, even in these there is a want 
of consistency of opinion and purpose, which 
makes them less effective than they ought to be, 
and less useful to the reputation of their author. 











After many gyrations Mr. Disraeli married the 
widow of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, and succeeded 
him in the representation of Maidstone. At this 
time he was avowedly a conservative and sup- 
porter of Sir R. Peel. He then transferred him- 
self to Shrewsbury, which he now represents. 
For some time after his return to Parliament he 
was looked on as another instance of the failure 
of literary men as orators. It was supposed that 
all his early dreams would subside into the sub- 
stantiality of a government 2 pene It was 
thought that Sir Robert Peel was only watching 
for some glimpse of common sense, some conde- 
scension towards steady mediocrity, in order to jus- 
tify himself, while he would gratify his supporter. 

But Mr. Disraeli’s besetting sins of ambition 
and vanity followed him here. He was never 
learnt the great truth that the man who wishes to 
command must begin by learning to obey. His 
political life has been a succession of failures, only 
because he has always aimed at too much. Had 
his ambition been less, his achievement would 
have been more. Even now, when he might have 
been a valuable assistant to the government, he 
has flown in the face of the minister in the mis- 
taken idea of exalting himself. He must head a 
party—even for the lack of a better, such a Fal- 
staff's regiment of stragglers as are associated 
together under the name of ‘‘ Young England.”’ 
He must make a sensation in the world, cost what 
it may. The same restless vanity which rendered 
his novels only a distorted reflex of his own char- 
acter, and has made his public life only a succes- 
sion of self-obtrusions, urged him, now that he 
had almost brought his vessel into port, once more 
to try the open sea. He has fairly wrecked it, 
leaving the public only surprised at his temerity, 
when he expected that the result would charm 
them with his skill. This last act of his is, indeed, 
singularly in keeping with those former ones which 
have already been glanced at. To the man who 
had stood forth in juxtaposition with Earl Grey 
and Mr. O’Connell, and could never be convinced 
that he was beaten, it was a trifle, of course, to 
undertake the demolition of Sir Robert Peel. The 
parliamentary triumphs of a quarter of a century 
counted for nothing. Mr. Disraeli had decided 
that the era of the men of business was gone by, 
and the day of the men of epigrams had dawned. 
A few smart attacks directed against the rear of 
the government, and for which, as coming from 
friends, they were unprepared, were to effect their 
downfall. Sir Robert Peel was to surrender at 
discretion ; the red-tape men were to be ignomini- 
ously ejected ; dilettante statesmanship was ia fu- 
ture to rule supreme. Mr. Disraeli’s speech on 
the sugar pr an gy by which this revolution 
was to be effected, was, without doubt, the best he 
ever made. It was cutting, sarcastic, powerful, 
and, had it been made against an opponent instead 
of against the man for whom he had voted for 
years, it would have obtained for him a high place 
in his party. But the virulence of the attack, the 
inordinate vanity of the object, and the monstrous 
inadequacy of the means, rendered it only a ridicu- 
lous escapade. 

Mr. Disraeli ought to make a figure in Parlia- 
ment. He possesses many of the requisites. He 
has a reputation, which is a great element of suc- 
cess. All men will be on the alert to hear him, 
and predisposed to admire whatever he may do 
well. He has proved himself to be a good speaker 
—ready, confident, capable of commanding and 
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retaining the attention of the House. His infor- 
mation on all historical, and many legislative, sub- 


jects is copious, and easily brought into use. He 


is well versed in party history, and ought to know 
from the records of atk arly wl 
talents he possesses in obtaining political influence. 
His style is pointed and epigrammatic. Nor is it 
at times deficient in a certain vigor to which par- 
liamentary orators of late have been stran- 
gers. Occasionally a tone of philosophic statesman- 
ship pervades his political writings, the transitior. 
of which to his speeches would be natural were 
his position once ascertained, and his restless crav- 
ing changed to a steady ambition with a whole- 
some aim. Add to on that his delivery is good, 
and his appearance far from unprepossessing, an 
you oe eau good reasons why hereafter his 
efforts should no longer end in failure. The 
drawbacks to his advancement are, on the other 
hand, great; but they all depend on himself. He 
must put himself in training, forget that he is a 
genius, learn to take his appointed place in the 
great workshop of the world, and work with the 
tools that may be put into his hands. He must 
cease to set up on his own account. This is the 
culminating point in his career. People will not 
submit to be disappointed many times more. Now 
or never, Mr. Disraeli. 

Allusion has been made to the Hebrew origin 
of this gentleman, but in no spirit of di ‘ 

e is himself proud of it; and much of his liter- 
ary exertion has tended towards the restoration of 
his race to the respect of the world. Around 
their ancestry he has thrown the charms of poetry 
and romance, while he has striven to show that 
the genius of Judaism has made itself felt among 
contemporaries in the op opens of solid power 
and of distinction in all that elevates and refines 
mankind. Mr. Disraeli himself has the Jewish 
features and expression very strongly marked. 
With this it is needless to say that he is hand- 
some. His eye is intellectual, but too much sunk, 
and there is a supercilious expression on the coun- 
tenance which militates against the harmony pro- 
duced by good features. A stoop in his gait de- 
tracts from the manliness of his appearance, and 
his walk is no better than his carriage: it is a 
short, quick, shuffling step—half-creep, half-hob- 
ble, and very undignified. People persist in at- 
taching the idea of youth to Mr. Disraeli—no 
slight corroboration of the charge of crudity and 
rashness—but he has already reached the ripe age 
of forty years. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that he is the son of the Mr. Disraeli who pub- 
lished ‘* The Curiosities of Literature’’ and other 
works, conceived in the spirit of the literature and 
literary men of the last century: he might well, in 
a new edition, add a chapter on his son, decidedly 
one of the most striking ‘‘ curiosities’ of any liter- 
ature, past or present. Lorenette. 





Hotman, THE Buwwp Travetter.—The Ere- 
ter Gazette says,—‘‘ We are informed by a gentle- 
man who has lately returned from Italy, that he 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Holman, the blind 
traveller, at Venice, in June last. He was then in 
excellent health and spirits, and intended to pro- 
ceed by Trieste on an extensive desseey- In com- 
pany with our correspondent, he visited the Cathe- 
dral of St. Mark, at Venice ; examining its various 
details, and ascertaining by the i the most 
minute admeasurements.’’ 
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THE BRITISH IN HONDURAS. 


We copied into our paper of last week, from 
one of our French contemporaries, an interesting 
letter rengoctiog: the doings of the English at 
Aden, dignified by our contemporary by the name 
of the ‘* Gibraltar of the Red Sea.” We now 
submit to our readers an article from the Consti- 
tutionnel, commenting on the aggressive spirit of 
the British nation, and explaining the manner in 
which it says we have seized on some places in 
the Bay of Honduras :— 

‘* The progress of England does not stop, and 
each day she extends her power and her commerce 
in some new point of the globe. It would tire one 
to enumerate all her enterprises. She is attempting 
the consolidation of the subjection of India, and 
she is trying to establish herself in the island of 
Borneo. She is increasing her commerce in the 
Chinese seas, where she has just established her- 
self; and in New Holland she has ge Joined 
Port Essington to her establishments. ithout 
the fear of a rupture with the United States, the 
British flag would at present float over the Sand- 
wich Islands. On Fan eastern coast of Africa, 
Port Natal and Victoria are acquisitions not to be 
despised ; and will not fail to become the centre 
— of considerable colonies. In the neighbor- 

ood of the Red Sea the mission of Major Harris 
to the kingdom of Shoa, explored originally by 
the French, will open a new market to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. But as if so many dif- 
ferent undertakings were not sufficient for her am- 
bition and her activity, she pursues without cessa- 
tion her progress in the sea of the Antilles. It is 
not merely from yesterday that Great Britain has 
fixed her attention on the rich countries which this 
sea washes. For more than a century she has 
possessed on the coast of Honduras an important 
establishment. The colony of Belize, at the 
mouth of the river of that name, has a vast terri- 
tory. It is from Belize that come four fifths of 
the mahogany annually imported into England. 
The English find there cochineal, dye-woods, and 
sarsaparilla ; cotton and the sugar-cane grow there 
naturally, and almost without culture. But Belize 
is, above all, important as the storehouse of the 
English — which are distributed through 
Central America. The annual movement of this 
port is estimated at upwards of 20,000 tons. Up 
to the moment that the Spanish colonies separated 
from the mother country, the situation of the Eng- 
lish on the coast of Honduras was precarious, dis- 
puted, uncertain ; but scarcely had Central Amer- 
ica formed herself into a federative republic, inde- 
pendent of Spain, when England commenced her 
accustomed career of encroacnment. She has 
successively enlarged her territory at Belize, and 
stretching to the south has taken possession of the 
most. important points of the coast. In this way 
she has seized on the island of Ruatam, in the 
Bay of Honduras, and purchased from an Indian 
chief for a few puncheons of rum a vast extent of 
country. Several establishments have been founded 
on this coast by a company, with the authorization 
of the English government, and in contempt of the 
complaints of that of Central America. Finally, 
for the last two months, the British flag floats over 
the walls of Blewfields. A man of war arriving 
at Belize landed a governor, soldiers, arms, and 
took possession of the town and port. This town, 
whose existence is revealed to Europe by this 
sudden act, is at but little distance from St. Jean 
de Nicaragua, which the English continue to 








blockade, and which is the most important port of 
Central America. Here then is England on the 
point of being mistress of all this coast, studded 
with so many ports placed between the two Amer- 
icas, and destined to be opened one day to unite 
the two oceans. This progress takes place in the 
midst of peace, without pretext. Let it not be 
imagined that the conquest can be looked on in the 
same light as the Marquesas, Tahiti, and the islets 
which are disputed to us with so much clamor and 
perseverance. Few countries have been more 
liberally endowed by nature, and offer a richer and 
vaster field to human industry. The interior con- 
tains a population of several millions of inhabitants, 
which the want of manufactures renders necessa- 
rily dependant on foreign produce. Heaven only 
knows what a rich empire England will found in 
time in Central America.”’ 





THE GIBRALTAR OF THE RED SEA. 


We copy the following interesting account of 
Aden from a letter of a correspondent of the Cou- 
rier Frangais :— 

‘© You ask me for some details relative to Aden, 
which may be denominated the Gibraltar of the 
Red Sea. I wish that this information may be 
useful to my country, and for that reason I send it. 
Aden, which was formerly called ‘ Portus Roma- 
nus,’ is a town of the Yemen, which from its posi- 
tion and on account of its recent occupation by the 
English, promises to become an important com- 
mercial and military station, particularly now that 
Egypt is advancing towards that period when 
she will become a British colony. The town is 
built in the crater of an exhausted volcano, and 
is situate at the extremity of a small peninsula 
formed of voleanic matter, and attached to the 
continent solely by a low neck of land from five to 
six hundred yards wide, and which might be easily 
isolated by a canal. The harbor is a magnifi- 
cent basin, capable of containing an immense fleet, 
and is entered by a narrow passage between two 
other craters. It would be easy to establish defen- 
sive works on the rocks surrounding these craters, 
which would place the port in safety against any 
attack. One redoubt has been already raised as a 
security against the Arabs, ever ready to attack 
the English in their position. From this point to 
the gate of the town has been recently traced a 
road of about a league in length, by which the 
defile is reached which forms the entrance to Aden. 
This defile, which is being fortified at this moment 
with a gate evidently constructed to resist other 
attacks than those of the Arabs, is about one hun- 
dred yards long and four or five wide. It is cut 
out of a rock which stands one hundred and fifty 
yards above the level of the sea. A formidable 
battery, commanding the entrance of the town, is 
in process of being erected above the rock on the 
left of the defile. A covered way, with an arch 
thrown from one rock to another, unites the system 
of defence which the batteries commenced on the 
summit of the rocks on the left will complete. 
The other side is absolutely unassailable. From 
the most remote period these heights have been 
more or less fortified by the different nations who 
have had possession of Arabia. I ascended these 
heights, and I confess I was astonished to find the 
harbor so easily defended, and this impregnable 
position surrounded by a natural girdle of bastions, 
which only wait to be armed to be capable of anni- 
hilating the most formidable fleets. I experienced 
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the most painful emotions at the idea of the con- 
sequences of these preparations. I cannot com- 
rehend how France and Europe regard with indif- 
erence rapes preparing a new Gibraltar on this 
road, fruitful in riches, which extends from the 
European Ocean to the Indian Ocean by traversing 
Egypt. We must not deceive ourselves, it is a 
new Gibraltar which is already erected at Aden.”’ 





THE PUBLIC DEBT OF ENGLAND. 


A Lonpon correspondent of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer writes as follows : 


‘*T promised in my last to offer a few remarks 
respecting the effects of the savings banks upon 
the public funds. The amount of the national 
debt of this country is upwards of £ 800,000,000. 
It is not generally known that this immense amount 
stands in the names of only 280,000 persons. The 
population of Great Britain may be estimated, in 
round numbers, at 25,000,000 ; so that her debt is 
£32 for every inhabitant! These 25,000,000 
are taxed to pay the interest due on this immense 
amount to this very small number of fund-holders ; 
and the government of this country, long since, 
discovered that, if internal disturbances should 
suggest the question of payment or non-payment, 
in physical strength at beast, the fundholder would 
have little chance against the array of people who 
have no fellow-feeling with him. Accordingly, in 
1810, when the national debt was rapidly accumu- 
lating, we find that savings banks, and societies of 
similar nature, began to receive the government 
sanction. From that time to the present, those 
banks have multiplied and increased; and there 
now stands, in the names of the commissioners of 
those institutions, nearly £ 25,000,000 of the 
public debt, belonging to 800,000 individual de- 
positors and 16,000 charitable institutions and 
friendly societies. Supposing each society to num- 
ber 150 members, there would be a grand total of 
one million of people of the poorer classes who 
are interested in upholding the national debt, and 
this number is hourly increasing. 

** The secret of the matter rests in the fact that 
the government allows one per cent. per annum 
more interest to the savings banks than to the 





other holders of the public funds. That is to say, 
it pays four per cent. instead of three, thus losing 
not more than £200,000 per annum, and binding 
by strong personal interest one million of people | 
to sustain the public faith. 

** Without saying anything as to strict practica- | 
bility in detail, it is impossible to avoid inquiring | 
what would have been the effect upon our non- | 
paying States of such a system as this. If poor | 
people, having a few spare dollars, had been in- 
duced to put their money in a savings bank, with 
the knowledge that this money was in reality 
invested in state stock, can it for a moment be 
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Superstition or tHe Cuinese.—The distur- 
bances which occurred, not long since, at Canton, 
owed their origin to the singularly superstitious 
credulity of the Chinese populace ; the circum- 
stance is related by the Hong pages. tes, rw as 
follows :—*‘ It appears that much sickness has of 
late prevailed in the island of Homan, to the south 
of Canton. During the period, the wind had kept 
steadily to the south, so that the arrow, placed as 
a vane on the top of the recently-erected flag-staff, 
continued pointing in that direction. The super- 
stitious populace considered that the arrow was 
exercising some deleterious influence upon the 
health of the community, and threats were con- 
veyed to Mr. Forbes, the consul, that it would not 
be allowed to remain. Unwilling to contend 
against such a feeling, orders were given to re- 
move the arrow, and, while the top-mast on which 
it was fixed was being lowered, the mob rushed in, 
and, seizing the ropes, let it down ‘ with a run,’ 
and at the same time commenced breaking the 
railings of the garden and flower-pots. The 
Americans, in a body, repelled them, but they are 
still disposed to create disturbance, on the ground 
that, though the arrow has been removed, the iron 
rod on which it was mounted, and the letters in- 
dieating the cardinal points, still remain.’ 





Love anp Mapness.—A most affecting aneedote 
is related by Dr. Uwins, in his Treatise on Dis- 
orders of the Brain. A Jady on the point of mar- 
riage, whose intended husband usually travelled 
by the stage coach to visit her, went one day to 
meet him, and found, instead of him, an old friend 
who came to announce to her the tidings of his 
sudden death. She uttered a scream, and piteously 
exclaimed, ‘* He is dead !"’ but then, all conscious- 
ness of the affliction that had befallen her, ceased. 
‘* From that fatal moment,’’ says the author, ** has 
this unfortunate female daily, for fifty years, in all 
seasons, traversed the distance of a few miles to the 
spot where she expected her future husband to 
alight from the coach ; and every day she utters, in a 
plaintive tone, ‘ He is not come yet! I will return 
to-morrow.’ ’’—There is a more remarkable case, in 
whieh love, after it had long been apparently ex- 
tnet, produced a like effect upon being accidentally 
revived. It is recorded in a Glasgow newspaper. 
An old man, residing in the neighborhood of that 
city, found a miniature of his wife, taken in her 
youth. She had been dead many years, and he 
was a person of strictly sedate and religious habits ; 
but the sight of this picture overcame him. From 
the tame of its discovery till his death, which took 


| place some months afterwards, he neglected all his 


ordinary duties and employments, and became in 
a manner imbecile, speading whole days without 
uttering a word, or manifesting the slightest inter- 
est in passing occurrences. The only one with 
whom he would hold any communication, was a 


supposed that such depositors would have returned ‘little grandchild who strikingly resembled the 


to their respective legislatures men of repudiation | 


portrait: to her he was perfectly docile; and, a 


principles?’ No. They would have been so many |2y or two before his death, he gave her bis purse, 


preachers of honesty and punctuality. 


and strietly enjoined her to jay the picture beside 


“Tn England, besides the advantage politically | him in his coffin,—a request which was accord- 
effected by the savings bank measure, a very great ingly fulfilled. 


moral good has been achieved. It has been as- 


certained, that the man, who has once found his | 


way to the savings bank on a Saturday evening, 
forgets the way to the gin-shop; and that, as the 


number of depositors in a village increases, so "i 


the poor and the poor rates diminish.” 





Me. H. Bourne, of the London post-office, had 
errived at Alexandria for the purpose of definitively 
setiling the treaty between the British government 
ani the Pacha relative to the transit of the mails. 
The details were kept secret. 
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